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Dear AERC Participants: 

Faculty and students in the School of Occupational and Adult Education and our entire 
College of Education welcome you to our campus. We are pleased to have this opportunity to 
showcase the work and spirit of adult education researchers from across North America and 
around the globe. 

We are embarking upon a new era for our College; one which is built upon the 
cornerstone of collegial scholarship. We believe that our recently remodeled home, Willard Hall, 
illustrates our commitment to renewal and growth. Your individual effort to that growth, through 
your papers at AERC and participation in academic critique, helps us move forward. 

Thank you for sharing your expertise and experiences with colleagues and faculty from 
OSU and Oklahoma. I am confident that learning about our research and program development 
will be equally valuable. 

The success of this conference is due to many collaborators. In addition to the national 
steering committee, I would like to recognize Professor Robert Nolan’s leadership in this venture. 
Dr. Nolan’s initiative brought the 38 th Adult Education Research Conference to OSU. The local 
planning committee has labored diligently to organize a high quality conference. Support from 
the university wide Office of Research has added to our resource base and our ability to add some 
important “extras” for conference participants. 

Our most important challenge is to create knowledge and stimulate academic discourse 
about that knowledge. Welcome to a conference which promises a rich opportunity for growth 
and renewal. This is at the foundation of our vision for the College of Education at OSU. We are 
pleased to be partners with you in this work. 

We hope you enjoy your stay at OSU, in Stillwater and in Oklahoma. 




Ann Candler Lotven, Dean 
College of Education 
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Welcome to the 38th Annual Adult Education Research Conference. The 1996-97 
Steering Committee in collaboration with Oklahoma State University planned what we 
think will be an excellent conference both in the quality of the papers and in the 
design/process of the conference itself 

AERC is a unique conference where adult educators from all over the world come to 
share their research. The conference is meant to be an opportunity to engage with theory 
and practice in new and exciting ways. It also fosters professional collaboration among 
scholars and students who generate research and utilize research findings in adult 
education. Historically AERC is one of the most prestigious adult education conferences 
to which researchers can present. The focus has been on innovative research 
methodologies as well as substantive findings that can further the field of knowledge. In 
the pages that follow, some of the finest research going on in the area of adult education 
will be presented in summary form. 

Each year the Adult Education Research Conference is hosted by a university willing to 
volunteer its space and time. Since AERC is a North American Conference, every two or 
three years, the conference is held in Canada. This year the Steering committee 
adjudicated papers for both AERC and the International Conference at the University of 
London in July. The impact that North American adult educators are having world wide is 
significant. 

To the many student and staff volunteers at Oklahoma State who have worked hard to 
make this AERC a special experience for all participants, we extend our thanks. We hope 
you will have a stimulating and rewarding experience dialoguing with new and old 
colleagues on the growing proliferation of adult education research. 



AERC Steering Committee 
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The Politics Of Planning Culturally Relevant AIDS Prevention Education 

For African-American Women 

D. Elaine Archie-Booker 

Abstract: AIDS cases are growing faster among African-American women 
than for any other ethnicity-gender group. Until a vaccine or cure is 
available, education offers the primary means to control AIDS. In this paper, 
I examine a community-based AIDS education provider to determine to what 
extent were their programs culturally relevant for African-American Women. 

Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome (AIDS) has become one of the major 
public health threats in the United States since it first appeared in 1981. The early 
profile of persons infected with HIV (Human Immunodeficiency Virus), the virus 
that causes AIDS, was restricted almost entirely to gay and bisexual men. Because 
men accounted for most cases of AIDS over the first ten years of the epidemic, much 
of the medical and educational focus had been on the manner in which the disease 
spreads in men. During this first decade, little attention was directed to the HIV is 
spread with respect to women because many researchers thought that the epidemic 
might bypass them. By the early 1990's AIDS cases in the United States were rising 
more rapidly among women than among any other group (Kalichman, Kelly, 
Hunter, Murphy, & Tyler, 1993). Most strikingly, AIDS cases are now growing 
faster among African-American women than for any other ethnicity-gender group 
(Jenkins, 1992) and constitute 52% of the total AIDS cases among women (Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention, 1992). In contrast to gay men, African- 
American women acquire HTV infection primarily through intravenous drug use 
and through sexual contact with men who use intravenous drugs (Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention, 1996). 

Education offers the primary means by which HTV infection can be 
controlled. Educational programs for African-American women, however, have 
simply not been successful, as evidenced by the tremendous increase of the disease 
in this group. This has been attributed largely to the lack of cultural relevancy of 
these educational efforts (Mays, 1989; Nyamathi, 1990). Most AIDS prevention 
programs for African-American women fail to account for the large number of socio- 
cultural influences that are pervasive in the African-American co mmuni ty. These 
prevention programs have ignored the sexual politics and social inequalities that 
often exist in the relationships of African-American women (Wingood, Gamble, & 
DiClemente, 1993). Community-based organizations have served as the primary 
setting for providing HIV risk reduction interventions, including adult education 
for populations at risk for contracting the virus. If these educational providers are 
to be successful, they need to offer programs that are culturally-relevant for the 
populations they serve. The problem addressed by this study, is that there is no 
clear empirical evidence to explain why providers of adult education are failing to 
provide culturally relevant programs for African-American women. 
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In order to address this problem, I examined the ways in which a large 
community-based AIDS service organization in the Southeast, referred to in this 
paper as AIDS Co mmuni ty Services (ACS), attempts to reach African-American 
women through educational programming. The mission statement of the agency is 
“to foster and participate in a broad, compassionate response to the Human 
Immunodeficiency Virus epidemic through advocacy, service, and education” (cited 
in the ACS annual report). Given the explosion of HIV infection among African- 
American women in the agency’s service area, it would be expected that its adult 
education programs would be focused on effectively reaching this population. Thus, 
the study was guided by two research questions: 1) To what extent are the 
educational programs offered by ACS culturally-relevant for African-American 
women, and 2) What social and organizational factors in the program planning 
process influence whether these programs are culturally-relevant? 

Related Literature and Theoretical Framework 

Researchers have identified several factors that should be considered when 
designing AIDS prevention programs for African-American women. Several studies 
have reported that disenfranchised African-American women, the group at highest 
risk for HIV infection, are the least capable of negotiating safer sexual practices 
with their male partners about wearing a condom (Jenkins, 1992; Worth, 1990). 
Another factor in the sexual politics of African-American women is that many 
“believe that the practice of birth control, condoms included, is a method of genocide 
promoted by whites. Those individuals who practice any form of birth control may 
be viewed as not being loyal to the development of the African-American 
community” (Mays & Cochran, 1993, p. 149). 

Ladson-Billings (1992) provides the theoretical basis for understanding the 
relationship between culture and teaching. The concept of “culturally relevant 
teaching” means that the education is designed to fit the culture of persons as the 
basis for helping them understand themselves and others, to structure social 
interactions, and to conceptualize knowledge. For this study, culturally relevant 
education is understood as a pedagogy of opposition that encourage social change by 
recognizing and celebrating African and African-American culture with the primary 
goal of empowering people to examine critically the society in which they live 
(Ladson-Billings, 1992). 

Several studies suggested factors that can be used to determine the 
culturally relevancy of AIDS prevention programs: 1) the race and gender of the 
message carrier, 2) incorporating the issues and underlying beliefs of a given 
population into the educational program, 3) the methods used to deliver the 
educational message and 4) the location and availability of programs. 

In addition to examining educational programs for cultural relevance, this 
study also sought to understand the social and organizational conditions out of 
which these programs are planned. The framework for examining the planning 
process comes from Cervero and Wilson (1994, 1996), who argue that program 
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planning is a social activity in which adult educators negotiate interests in social 
and organizational contexts structured by power relationships. 

Methods 

The overall research design was a qualitative case study. The unit of analysis 
was AIDS Community Services (ACS) educational programs and planning 
processes. It has a staff of more than 90 trained professionals whose work is 
complemented by the contributions of more than 1,800 volunteers and an operating 
budget of $3.6 million. 

The multiple sources of evidence used to gain a holistic understanding of 
education at ACS included interviews, document analysis, and participant 
observation at three major educational programs. A total of 12 semi-structured 
interviews were conducted at the organizational setting. 

In addition, I was also a participant observer in three major AIDS prevention 
programs. A wealth of ACS documents and records were also examined including 
the curriculum for AIDS 101, the curriculum for the HIP seminar, and many 
brochures, annual reports and statistical data records. 

The data were analyzed throughout the data collection process and 
subsequent to it. The first phase focused on assessing the overall educational effort 
at ACS to determine the cultural relevancy of its AIDS prevention programs. In the 
second phase, the constant comparative method was used to identify factors in the 
social and organizational context of the planning process that affected the cultural 
relevancy of the programs. 



Results 

This section first presents the evidence regarding the cultural relevance for 
African-American women of the AIDS prevention programs at ACS. The second part 
shows that three factors affected the cultural relevance of the educational effort: a) 
organizational image and financing, b) internal interpretation of the agency’s 
educational mission, and c) the race and gender of the people who were involved in 
the program planning process. 

Are AIDS Prevention Programs Culturally Relevant? 

Overall, the AIDS prevention education programming was not culturally 
relevant for African-American women because no programs were specifically 
targeted to this population. This specific programming would have been expected 
for three reasons: 1) the agency’s mission statement is all encompassing, “to foster 
and participate in a broad (ital. added), compassionate, response to the HIV 
epidemic;” 2) the agency does provide programs for several other targeted groups, 
including the homeless community, the Hispanic community, the African-American 
community, and the gay, lesbian, and bi-sexual communities; and 3) African- 
American women have demonstrated the greatest increase in infection rates of any 
gender/ethnic group in the agency’s service area. The educational programs for the 
African-American community are designed in an undifferentiated way for the entire 



community, with little emphasis placed on the special issues for women. The only 
opportunity for culturally relevant programming was offered during a one-hour 
breakout session on ^Women and AIDS” held during the AXDS 101 workshop. This 
session, however, was conducted by another community-based agency. 

Using the four criteria identified in the literature, this one-hour session was 
assessed as substantially culturally relevant for African-American women. First, 
the speaker was an African-American woman who works for an organization that 
provides AIDS services for this population. She made many references to how she 
dealt with being HIV positive from both personal and medical perspectives. Second, 
she spoke about underlying beliefs that related to African- American women, 
including men’s resistance to using condoms, the negative experiences with the 
medical system encountered by African-American women with HIV, and the cost of 
preventing the disease. Third, the instructional media, including a videotape and 
handouts, used language that was easily understood by the audience. In relation to 
the fourth criterion, location and availability of AIDS educational services, the 
workshop did not fare as well. The workshops were held at a church in a 
predominantly white neighborhood. 

As an overall experience, then, the AIDS 101 workshop was not culturally 
relevant for African-American women. Inasmuch as this program was the only 
educational effort that had some culturally relevant segments, the overall AIDS 
prevention education effort at ACS cannot be considered to be culturally relevant 
for African-American women. 

Contextual Factors that Affect Programs’ Cultural Relevance 

This study identified three factors in the social and organizational context 
that influenced the extent to which the AIDS prevention education programs were 
culturally relevant for African-American women. Organizational image and 
financing is defined as the public perception of ACS and how this image promotes 
funding for the agency. Internal interpretation of the educational mission is 
defined as how staff members understand the agency’s mission. The program 
planning process focused on the race and gender of the people who make 
decisions about education at ACS. 

Organizational Image and Financing 

The perception held by insiders as well as the public is that ACS exists 
primarily to serve the interests of the “white gay male” co mmu nity. During the 
interviews, many staff members and program participants said that the agency is 
seen as a “white gay” organization. Others indicated that the agency strives to 
maintain this white gay male image to maintain and attract funding for the 
organization. This image has a clear historical explanation in that when the 
organization was created in 1982, most persons with AIDS were white gay males. 
Thus, many of the people involved in the early development and funding of ACS 
were white gay males, and this tradition has lasted since that time. 
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Funding is a major concern for the agency because of its non-profit status. 
Many people felt that the image of a white gay male organization has been 
cultivated because that is what generates private funding and donations, which are 
major sources of revenue for ACS. 

Internal Interpretation of Agency’s Education Mission 

Many staff members believed that there was not a need for ACS to undertake 
prevention programs for African-American women because there were other 
agencies providing these services. Other staff members, however, believed that 
AIDS prevention programs should be developed by ACS because it is such a large 
agency and because of the need among African-American women. 

There were some conflict around the need for a focus on programming for 
African-American women. African-American women were seen as outside the 
mission of the organization in terms of direct service. Any effort to reach these 
women would have to be a collaborative effort with other organizations for whom 
this population was a primary audience. Thus, the public image of a white gay male 
organization was consistent with the dominant internal understanding of its 
mission. 

Program Planning Process 

Coupled with the public perception of ACS as a white gay male organization 
and the dominant understanding of its educational mission, the dearth of African- 
American women in the planning process was a third important factor explaining 
the lack of culturally relevant programming at ACS. 

African-American women were missing in almost every aspect of the 
planning process, including the education department, outreach department, or 
volunteer committee that determined the programming of the AIDS 101 seminar. 
There was only one African-American woman in management and on the Board of 
Directors. Finally, the women from the organization that provided the segment on 
“Women and AIDS” at the AIDS 101 seminar had no involvement in planning. 

Discussion 

Adult education plays a central role in the prevention of HIV infection in the 
United States. As the face of AIDS has changed to reflect African-American women, 
the importance of planning culturally relevant education for this group has 
increased. 

I concluded that the educational planners: a) recognized the importance of 
providing culturally relevant programming for targeted groups, b) had the 
knowledge and skill necessary to provide such programming, and c) had the scope 
of agency mission to provide such programming for African-American women. Yet, 
with the exception of a one-hour segment of one educational program, these same 
planners did not offer this most effective form of adult education. Understanding 
the politics of the program planning process provides an explanation for this lack of 
culturally relevant programming. As argued by Cervero and Wilson (1994), the 



purpose, audience, content, and format of any educational program is causally 
related to the personal and organizational interests of the people who planned it. 

As the face of AIDS continues to change, prevention education efforts need to 
evolve to address the needs of new populations. Given the epidemic’s history in the 
gay co mmuni ty, many community based agencies have understandably focused 
their educational efforts there. These agencies have people in the power structure 
whose interests are primarily related to serving the needs of the gay male 
population. Therefore, community based agencies will need to develop unique forms 
of educational programs in order to have a hope of reducing HIV infection in 
African American women and its resulting personal and social costs. 

This study has sought to provide an understanding of the political dynamics 
of planning such programs in a typical agency. By identifying the factors that 
constrain and enable culturally relevant programming, funding agencies, 
institutional leaders, and program planners can better anticipate how to respond 
effectively and compassionately to the educational needs of African-American 
women. 
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Towards fin de si&cle : a time to re-vision Durkheim’s sociology of 
education? 

Paul Armstrong, Birkbeck College, University of London 



Abstract 

This paper builds on earlier work on values and ethics that argued the need to 
re-vision the ideas of fimile Durkheim, by suggesting that the argument is 
supported by the notion of fin de siecle, which implies that the challenges of 
post-modernity are by no means new, and that there is evidence of a pattern or 
even a cycle that would seem to re-appear at the end of each century. 
Approaching the 21 st century and the millennium, the notion of fin de siecle 
has additional significance. But is it merely a matter of history repeating 
itself? And is this important to the educator of adults? 

Retrogression 

You may recall a popular song from the 1950s entitled ‘There’s a hole in my 
bucket, dear Liza’? The song encapsulates the helix of non-sequential, 
circularity in moving towards the achievement of goals. In order to achieve 
A, I need to undertake B; in order to achieve B, I need to undertake C; in order 
to achieve C, I need to undertake A. At the 1996 AERC conference, my paper 
on values and ethics in research 1 , was presented as part of a larger project 
which was seeking to find out whether and why we need to research values 
and ethics in research before we can research values and ethics. My 
hypothesis was that the answer to both the ‘whether’ and the ‘why’ had 
something to do with these ‘new times’; or our postmodern condition. Towards 
the end of the paper, I realized my task was only just beginning. The 
penultimate paragraph asked where should we beginl My journey forward 
had taken me back to nineteenth century social theory; namely, Weber, 

Simmel, and Durkheim. Freed by post-modernism from my previous fear of 
pluralism and especially eclecticism, I concluded the paper with a further 
whether and why’ question: whether we should go back to re-vision the work 
of Durkheim, and if so, why? 

So, here we are back to the grand narrative. In this paper, I wish to argue for 
the re-visioning of Durkheim’s sociology of education, and lest I forget my 
long-term challenge, the broader landscape, I want to conclude by briefly 
considering the importance of the issues raised for the teacher or researcher in 
adult education. 

It is no longer a surprise to me to find that the path I wish to tread someone 
else has been there before; indeed, in this case, it is well-trodden. Responding 
to the challenge to return to the writings of Durkheim, to critically re- 
appraise his writings, not in the context of the nineteenth century, but in 
terms of their contemporary relevance, I found that - inevitably - the task had 
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already been completed. For example, in 1989, Frank Pierce 2 had creatively 
re-examined Durkheim’s major works, questioning the taken-for-granted, 
inherent positivism and conservatism. Pierce sought to explore and re- 
theorise the concepts that informed Durkheim’s work, and from here to 
develop new theoretical analysis. In a sense, Pierce was de-constructing 
Durkheim, which was title of a subsequent publication by Jennifer Lehmann 3 . 
However, just to add to the confusion, the author tell us that her analysis is 
not deconstruction, ‘because it assumes that the radical break with 
metaphysical humanism occurs with modernism, and some form of 
‘structuralism’ - not with ‘post-modernism’ or post-structuralism’. Nor can it be 
a deconstruction because it is a reading of Durkheim from a particular and 
alternative point of view - critical structuralism (as opposed to 
Durkheimianism, not deconstructionism). The very fact that Durkheimianism 
can be opposed by an alternative other than deconstructionism in itself goes 
against the ‘philosophy of deconstructionism’. In other words, the analysis 
points to alternative ‘epistemes’ in Durkheim’s theories. By contrast, 
deconstruction is a ‘sceptical, undermining, decentering, anti-foundational, 
processual critique of absolutely everything ... Deconstruction is posed as the 
most radical escape from conventional philosophy, and somehow outside it, as 
not just another ontology and epistemology, but as, putatively, the absence or 
end of ontology and epistemology’. 4 

Whatever the arguments, my intuition that Durkheim was in need of re- 
visioning turned out to be justifiable. But there was a further twist in the 
analysis to come, when I came across a third re-reading of Durkheim which 
was published between Pearce and Lehmann. In 1991, Stejpan Mestrovic 
published The Coming Fin de Siecle 5 . The significance of this re-reading of 
Durkheim was more than re-considering the contemporary relevance of his 
ideas, but to re-situate them in the nineteenth century, not just as a historical 
moment, but as a historico-cultural experience. The notion of fin de siecle does 
not relate merely to the end of the nineteenth century, but has a close affinity 
with the spirit of post-modernism. 

It would appear that the term fin de siecle originated in a play by two obscure 
Parisian writers in 1888, and was used to refer to the general cultural malaise 
characterising late nineteenth century Europe, ‘it signified a belief on the part 
of the literate and voluble bourgeoisie that the end of the centuiy would bring 
with it decay, decline and ultimate disaster’. 6 This spirit of decadence did not 
accidentally sweep across Europe and across the globe as some kind of free- 
floating Zeitgeist or ‘spirit of the times’. Rather, ‘social and political factors 
obviously governed such a sustained ‘feeling’, and the growth of mass 
communications facilitated the spread of these ideas. Late nineteenth century 
Europe was unquestionably invaded by fin de siecle culture - by art and 
literature which self-consciously promoted the themes of decadence and death. 
It also impacted on social theory 7 . Paradoxically, the very internationalism of 
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this ‘ fin de siecle’ ideology stimulated a greater sense of self-awareness and 
even affectation in the citizens of Europe and America .’ 8 

It would appear that this internationalism was considered the most unusual 
feature of this nineteenth century fin de siecle, for other characteristics of the 
phenomenon had appeared at the end of previous centuries, as expressed in 
art, literature and other cultural artefacts. 

If this is the case, then it will be of no surprise that as we approach the end of 
another century, that the period may be characterised by fin de siecle - 
perhaps more so, because it is not only the end of a century, but a millennium. 
Does not postmodemity reflect that very same spirit? Mestrovic believes so: 
The previous fin de siecle spirit and the current wave of postmodern culture 
share a common rhetoric of rebellion against Enlightenment narrative. In this 
sense, the coming fin de siecle and the previous fin de siecle also seem to share 
cultural values and traits, a sense of anxiety, uneasiness, and excitement; a 
deliberate breaking away from the seriousness and tradition in favour of play, 
impulse and fun; and a seeming liberal concern with what might still be 
termed socialist, democratic, humanistic ideals of justice and equality ’. 9 

Mestrovic argues in his book that whilst there is overlap between the idea of 
fin de siecle, and postmodemity, they are not synonymous. Postmodernism is 
an extension of modernity - the same Enlightenment modernity that the 
previous fin de siecle spirit rebelled against. Whilst the previous fin de siecle 
may be considered a genuine reaction against Enlightenment narratives, and 
a genuine search for the irrational bases of social order, the coming fin de 
siecle will be seen as an imperfect, ambiguous, confused and contradictory 
attempt to replicate the original and authentic spirit of rebellion of the 
nineteenth century. His argument is that one of the differences lies in the 
intellectual spirit that is at the heart of the irratioJial which itself comes from 
the heart. His analysis leads him to Schopenhauer 10 who argued that the 
heart was more important than the mind, and his influence was strongly felt 
by Durkheim. 

Digression 

If the arguments so far presented are reviewed, we find that a justification for 
re-visioning Durkheim’s work is not that his grand narrative is sufficiently 
abstract, historically and culturally free that his ideas can be applied with 
little distortion to our contemporary times, but that the historical and cultural 
context in which he conceived his ideas and the nature of his task is 
essentially similar in spirit to our own. How can we illustrate this? If we 
were able to establish that the key concerns of education during the period 
characterised by the previous fin de siecle, which are presumably reflected in 
the Durkheim’s writings are essentially similar, in spirit, to those we face 
today, then we could take a step forward in our analysis, to argue the need to 
re-vision the ideas of Durkheim. Given West’s insistence on the sig nifi cance of 
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the international dimension of the previous fin de siecle, we would also need to 
establish that this evidence was not just European. In undertaking a search of 
the historical evidence in both Europe and North America for the period 
characterized as fin de si&cle in the nineteenth century, there would appear to 
be two problems of historiography. The first is to with do with the selection of 
historical evidence, and the second is to with history itself, from a postmodern 
perspective. These concerns might be considered a digression, but are - of 
course - at the heart of the rational/irrational debate that I am seeking to 
tread lightly through. 

An admittedly cursory glance through the history of North American adult 
education produced some interesting ideas. Even the way historians decide to 
structure and classify history is of significance. Malcolm Knowles 11 , for 
example, has a chapter on ‘the growth of the nation and its quest for the 
diffusion of knowledge, 1780-1865’. The dates are presumably governed by 
political conflicts, from the Revolution to the Civil War, rather than by any 
cultural considerations. Nevertheless, a whole series of cultural issues 
relating to social stratification and social mobility, the role of women, and 
immigration are implicit in Knowles’s descriptions, and explicit in his 
statement that the first adult educational task of the new nation was to 
transform an entire people from subjects to citizens, in a society changing to 
democracy. His next chapter focuses on a more limited historical period, 1866 
to 1920, which for some commentators on fin de siecle, would almost entirely 
encapsulate their period of concern. This focuses on the maturation of the 
nation and its concomitant multiplication of adult education institution. 
Knowles’ characterizes this period as equivalent to ‘adolescence’, with 
dramatic change (urbanization) and expansion (population, agricultural and 
industrial production). According to Knowles. The intellectual spirit of this 
era was as expansive as the political and economic: ‘knowledge broke the 
bonds of subservience to theology and philosophy as the application of the 
scientific method to nearly all fields of knowledge produced a mass of new 
information’. 12 The contemporary technological revolution adds a new 
emphasis to the phrase ‘a mass of new information’. By contrast, the book by 
Stubblefield and Keane has less historical specificity, but points to similar 
trends; indeed, their Chapter 10 begins by referring to Knowles. 13 
Unfortunately, lack of space prevents a detailed critical analysis of their 
construction. It was intended to use a common example, that of Chautauqua 14 , 
to attempt to draw out the features of late nineteenth century educational 
concerns. Features such as the defence of liberal adult education, adulthood 
as an appropriate time for intellectual development, non-formal education, the 
workplace as a site of learning, the importance of biographical crises as 
learning opportunities, education as refreshment, intellectual stimulation and 
acquisition of morality and spirituality (bringing together the sacred and the 
secular) all have their echoes in the late twentieth century, though the 
emphasis and detail will be different. 
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Less sequential in his analysis of the period 1750-1990, Joseph Kett includes 
an interesting discussion on culture and its decline (1870-1900). Taking a 
critical view of the rather narrow interpretation of the concept of culture, Kett 
says that by the early years of the twentieth century, ‘culture itself was in 
decline as a goal of popular adult education. Long sniped at by a guerrilla 
band of critics, including Walt Whitman, culture gradually lost the allegiance 
of its own stalwarts and in the eyes of marauders and deserters alike came to 
connote excessive refinement and even decadence’. 15 

Turning to Europe, the intention here was to report the re-examination of my 
earlier research on the development of working-class and education for 
socialism using historical evidence from nineteenth-century Britain. 16 My 
argument rested on a marxist analysis of historical data, which demonstrated 
the “failure’ of adult education to contribute to the development of a socialist 
class consciousness and to establish a counter-hegemony, noting the continued 
fragmentation of the labour movement. What now makes that conclusion 
unsatisfactory is that I made no attempt at cultural analysis, although the 
sources of evidence in use (working-class publications and journals) were 
themselves cultural artefacts. 

Indeed, a characteristic of these histories 17 is their lack of criticality about the 
nature of history itself, ready to treat - paraphrasing Durkheim - historical 
facts as ‘things’. It would be too much of a digression to get into this 
discussion, but it does need to be raised. The title of the article by Fukuyama, 
‘the end of history’ 18 , should alert us to the need to de-construct historical 
perspectives and evidence. 19 

Progression 

So what has this got to do with either Durkheim or the education of adults? 
The argument is that the work of Durkheim can provide a valid frame of 
analysis for contemporary education. Certainly, as I suggested last year, his 
work on morals and education are pertinent, reminding us of the possibilities 
of secular (for example, socialist) as well as religious ethics and values 
providing the basis of collective conscience in sustaining social solidarity in 
times of significant change and diversity. Moreover, among the grand 
narrators, Durkheim is unusual in that he does focus on education and culture 
(and, education as culture), as opposed to the narrowly political and economic. 
But above all, Durkheim has a sociology of knowledge which can be radicalised 
and deconstructed. His famous admonition is that we should treat ‘social 
facts as things’. Whilst it is true that he did believe that social phenomena 
had a reality of their own (‘a reality sui generis ), what is usually 
misunderstood about this injunction is that these ‘things’ were social actions, 
informed by ideas. He recognised that the knowable world was already 
received as reification. In other words, Durkheim would appear to have been a 
phenomenologist. 20 
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Durkheim’s sociology of knowledge is, then, in a complex relationship, but not 
necessarily at odds, with critical theories of ideology. As I have tried to 
indicate through the notion of fin de siecle, ideas no longer have to be seen 
purely in terms of their historical root; they provide a far wider and more 
inclusive range, forming the background to every social process, and they are 
pre-eminent because it is through ideas that we construct social reality. 

As teachers, we may be concerned that our purpose is to construct reality, or 
the ‘truth’ for our students; for us, as researchers, the purveyors of objective 
facts, Durkheim reminds us of the constraining effect of the ‘rules of social 
life’. 
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IMPRISONED BODIES— FREE MINDS: INCARCERATED 
WOMEN AND LIBERATORY LEARNING 



Irene C. Baird 



Abstract 

Using women's literature as a medium for self-exploration for self-awareness, incarcerated 
women learn to free their minds from their limiting situation. E xamining the model through 
prison, Freirian, feminist methodologies affirms its significance/effectiveness as the essential 
first step for saying things differently, for liberation from oppression. 

Introduction 

In an article celebrating African American women, Toni Morrison wrote, "The min d is never 
still ... is going to learn whether you like it or not (1995, p.274 )." For incarcerated women of 
all races and ethnic groups, the mandate is that, within a relatively short period of time 
following release from prison, "whether [they] like it or not" they better have learned 
something that will enable them to find "socially acceptable" employment; otherwise, the door 
to prison becomes a revolving one. Given this mandate, the prison where this research is 
currently taking place offers only traditional ABE, GED classes as the presumed antidote, the 
appropriate "corrective education" for a perceived-illiterate population. 

There is limited research on the learning abilities, experiences and meanings of mar ginaliz ed 
women, let alone the incarcerated, to support the prison's assumptions about the women and 
the decision to utilize literacy programs as the medium for employability (Baird, 1994, 1995; 
Gowen, 1992; Luttrell, 1993). To become better informed on the topic of marginalized 
women's learning, this study explored the efficacy of an alternative approach for acquiring 
practical knowledge: a humanities model that, as an essential first step, liberates them from 
their multiple layers of imprisonment through self-exploration, critical thinking development 
and action. Women's literature serves as the link. The methodology is viewed from three 
perspectives: prison rehabilitative education, Freirian liberation methodology and 
women’s/feminists studies. 



Methodology 

A pilot project, in 1992, sparked the interest and served as the starting point for this ongoing 
research on learning among groups of marg inalize d women. Using a humanities-oriented 
model, homeless women engaged in an eight week process of self-e xaminati on through the 
writings of established female authors of s imilar race, class and experience. The one and one- 
half horn - weekly sessions replaced the mandated "life skills" tr aining designed as job readiness 
preparation. As an introduction, the women were told that although they were manda ted to 
attend, they were not mandated to participate. There was no pre- or post-testing. Ins tead of 
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measurement of learning skills, the intent was to introduce them to women's literature with 
themes relevant to their own lives, to initiate reflection and dialogue for meaning and, as a 
problem-solving process, for making the link to their own situation. Creative self-expression, 
in a form of their choice, further reinforced this process. A publication including examples of 
their writing reflected not only the effectiveness of such a method for the self-search but also 
indicated a heightened sense of self. This was termed a paradox in learning since it 
successfully engaged the learners in a process contrary to how society defined and addressed 
their learning needs (Baird, 1994). 

Since 1994, the model has been implemented with incarcerated women, parolees and 
probationers. Four cycles, each lasting ten weeks for one and one-half hours each week, take 
place at both the prison site and at a program for female offenders. The incarcerated women 
volunteer to participate; as with the homeless women, this project is incorporated into a 
structured rehabilitative program for the parolees. The basic model of reading, reflecting and 
writing prevails at both sites. Although the topics and related reading change according to the 
learners' preferences, Maya Angelou's short poem on failed relationships engages them in 
reflection and discussion immediately. Its relevance to their lives crosses all racial, ethnic, 
class barriers. Their success in relating to female authors is reflected in their assessment of the 
writing and, through their own writing, its connection to their personal lives. A written 
evaluation of this process also attests to their adaptation to this learning medium for acquiring 
practical, liberating knowledge about themselves. 

Prison Rehabilitative Education 

Prison studies address issues such as the causes for incarceration; the dramatic increase in 
numbers of prison inmates, especially among females; recidivism and its relationship to low 
literacy levels. With few exceptions, such as Askins and Young (1994) studies on the learning 
style preference and brain hemispheric dominance among incarcerated females, most studies 
focus on the incarcerated male. The underlying theme of Newman, Lewis, Beverstock's work 
(1995), however, is the importance of providing the "right" kind of education for the 
incarcerated, the rehabilitative rather than punitive approaches that save human capital and tax 
dollars. This kind of education must maintain a socializing perspective by developing critical 
thinking about one's self and one's relationship both to the community and to society at large. 
Although they do not present a specific model, they recommend humanities-oriented programs 
as a process of self-examination for self-awareness. To further enhance the rehabilitative 
process, corrections practitioners are urged to adhere to adult education principles; to develop 
programs responsive to learner's needs, with hands-on learning, the researchers find, as the 
preferred style. 

Given the focus on a humanities-oriented rehabilitative approach to learning and the fact that 
the female prison population has increased over 300% during the past decade, it is unfortunate 
that these studies devote minimal space to incarcerated women. The research findings on 
behavioral patterns are helpful in understanding classroom interaction; however, this limited 
treatment of the women's learnin g experiences and perspectives highlights the void in adult 
education research relating to marg inaliz ed, oppressed women. The development and 
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implementation of a humanities model, although having served only about 200 women to date, 
reaffirms the effectiveness of learning through this medium and provides the literature with a 
learning model for oppressed women. 

Freirian Liberation Model 

Freire's philosophy and methodology for liberating, initially, illiterate peasants from 
oppression through reading and writing in their own words has a political orientation: the 
prescription for social action to conscienticize both the oppressed and the oppressor. The 
humanities-based model for marginalized women shares a similar philosophy about learning 
but focuses on individual, personal liberation from the many layers of internal crises that serve 
as imprisonment and oppression. In Freire's methodology, the praxis - the reflection and 
action - is designed as problem-solving education for the oppressed, the mec hanis m for them to 
look at their l imiting situation, their reality and to find/define their own word. Succinctly, the 
imperative is for learners to look critically at where they find themselves, to dialogue and to 
take action. The same holds true for the humanities model with its liberating potential. 
Although its development was influenced by the meaning-making aspects of the humanities, the 
similarities between the two methodologies are remarkable. Learners using these 
methodologies, to quote Shaull in his Foreword to the Pedagogy of the Oppressed, "come to a 
new awareness of self hood and begin to look critically at the social interaction in which they 
find themselves". The differences are in the objective of the process. Freirian learners, with 
their self-constructed vocabulary, "often take the initiative in acting to transform the society 
that has denied them this opportunity of participation (1992, p.9)". Marginalized women, 
using the writing of established female authors of s imil ar race, class and experience, take 
action on themselves, on their liberation through critical reflection and creative self- 
expression. Both methods, ultimately, help the learners find a "voice", shattering what Freire 
describes as the "culture of silence" of the oppressed. 

Women 's/Feminists Studies Perspectives 

As has been noted, there is a significant void in research on the learning perspectives and 
experiences of mar g inaliz ed women, the incarcerated being the most notable (Baird, 1994, 
1995; Gowen, 1992; Luttrell, 1993). Ross-Gordon (1991) focuses on the necessity for 
inclusivity in adult education research and practice given that earlier studies on how women 
acquired knowledge and voice involved predominantly middle class, educated, Anglo- 
American women (Belencky etal., 1986; Gilligan, 1982). Other studies highlight learning 
within specific areas: some examples are Fingeret's (1982, 1984) work on basic adult literacy; 
Baird (1994), Gowen (1992) and Sheared (1993) studies on workplace preparation and 
Luttrell's (1989, 1993) attention to working women's learning perspectives, contrasting 
African - and Anglo - American women. Although Luttrell (1993) does not single out female 
learners, she underscores underrepresentation in the literature of low income adult learners, 
their progr ams , class sites, resistance or compliance to "school." 

Liberation learning is the theme for Shauna Butterwick's comparative analysis of Freirian 
conscientization and feminist consciousness raising (n.d.). She provides the historical 



evolution of both philosophies and practices, noting the difference in "voice:" Freire objectifies 
the process and feminists write as subjects of the process (p.3). Noting that there is diversity 
among women in their movement and their experiences of oppression, she highlights that the 
nature and causes of their oppression must be identified, analyzed and changed, that "feminists 
are not aware of different things than other people; they are aware of the same things 
differently (p. 30)." Although she finds similarities in the process of liberation, of finding a 
"voice" for both feminists and Freire's learners, she feels the women's process must be 
grounded in their every day realities. This philosophy supports the purpose of the humanities 
learning model, of finding a "voice" through dialogue and reflection based on daily, lived 
experiences, in order to deal with oppression. Where she differs significantly this is in her 
contention that feminist consciousness raising, just as conscientization, should be a process of 
social action, a "liberating social movement" rather than as an adult education technique for 
behavioral change at the personal level. 



Findings and Future Direction 

Results of the implementation of the humanities model, group interviews and written 
evaluations show that 

• incarcerated women are not categorically illiterate. Even non-readers and non-wnters 
engage in the learning process by listening, discussing and, using their own voices, 
by dictating their reactions; 

• incarcerated women are capable of sophisticated analysis of the reading. Since they 
are not threatened by the process, they are comfortable in using the reading to 
examine their own life situations. They also incorporate the perspectives of others in 
their written response to the themes of the reading; 

• incarcerated women do establish parameters on what they will share in the dialogue 
process. They are more explicit in their writing and use that component as a means 
of "freeing their minds." 

• In spite of the site incarcerated women feel ownership in the process and participate 
on a regular basis. Currently there is a waiting list for the program. 

Counselors at the prison share that because the women continue their involvement in the 
process in their cell blocks they are far less hostile. Their ABE, GED scores have improved 
and two released women are attending a local community college. One woman has received 
recognition from a national poetry organization for work she submitted. At the practice level, 
therefore, this process provides another approach for engaging women in a non-threatening, 
challenging learning format. It demystifies literature and confirms it as a learning tool since 
this methodology is grounded in the women's daily lives. Reflecting on the experiences 
narrated by known, successful authors seems to validate those women who learn to see things 
differently. 

On the theoretical level, this study contributes to adult education literature by offering some 
perspectives on mar ginaliz ed women’s learning. It provides insight into how they conceive 
and frame learnin g , in how they are able to engage in critical t hinkin g as a process for 
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liberating themselves even in as limiting a situation as the prison. Once developed, thinking 
process should also serve them as they engage in the precarious transition to the "outside. " 
Reflecting on the humanities model through the prison, Freirian and women's/feminist studies 
lenses, the following themes emerged: the significance of self-exploration; the importance of 
dialogue for generating critical thinking; the engagement in some form of action, with critical 
reflection considered applicable to this process; getting in touch with one's reality and finding 
a "voice" as a liberatory, learning process. 

The women's written evaluations affirm the themes as well as the feminist perspective that 
even within their limiting situation, they are not aware of different things than other women 
but rather, as transformation, they have become aware of the same things differently. To use 
the learner's words "[this program] has aloud me to open up some thing s in my life I thought 
that I wouldn't have to think about for nothing at all." Another wrote, "this ... has made me 
take a good look at myself and my family ... I never new how much I needed any of them 
untill I went away ... because I had forgotten [them] just as much as they forgotten me ... 
thank you for taking me back to reality." Finally, "Since I've been coming here ... I have 
written down alot of pain, happiness and hope for the future. I got out alot of emotions 
through my writing ... It would also give me hope to read other women's struggles with life 
who made it and succeeded. 

The "nagging" question is the degree, the extent and duration of the liberating process, 
especially once the incarcerated women are released and do not have the learning environment 
and support this program provides. For women with unbelievable crises to deal with, ten 
weeks is hardly adequate for more than setting the process in place. The model needs more 
extensive implementation, both in the prison and on the "outside", and with other groups of 
marginalized women to continue strengthening as well as assessing the liberatory learning 
process for oppressed women. 
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Developing White Consciousness Through a Transformative 

Learning Process 

Carole Barlas 

Abstract This qualitative case study sought to examine a process of group 
learning in which individuals and group experienced a transformative 
change in consciousness about white privilege. This study resulted in 
understanding one process for expanding capacities for continued 
transformational learning. 

Introduction 

Racism continues to be a large and troubling issue throughout American 
society. Racism has become institutionalized at every level of society and the 
consequences are destructive to both white people and people of color. Lack of 
consciousness of white privilege is a key factor in perpetuating this situation. 
There is a need for developing the kinds of learning processes that effectively 
arouse and expand consciousness through catalyzing the expansion of 
ontological and epistemological capacities in order to help white people 
recognize how embedded they are in a white cultural perspective. Applying 
these learning processes can serve to begin to transform those institutional 
and social practices that perpetuate racist discourse. The purpose of this paper 
is to report, through case study findings. On the experience of thirteen white 
people who engaged for six months in a process designed to change then- 
consciousness about white privilege. 

The inquiry process used in this case study was developed by a Chinese 
national (Tang, 1995) who has lived in the West for the past decade. It has 
evolved out of his personal experience in understanding and synergizing the 
very divergent cultural perspectives within himself. He calls this process 
Synergic Inquiry. The fieldwork and analytic perspectives and processes of 
this process are eclectic. The perspectives are informed by elements from 
Constructivism (Patton, 1990 )and Systems Theory (Laszlo, 1972). The 
processes are informed by elements from Dialogue (Bohm, 1990), grounded 
theory and heuristic inquiry (Patton, 1990). The processes of Synergic Inquiry 
are closely related to Jack Mezirow’s (1991) theory of adult learning. Mezirow 
describes what a developmentally progressive perspective looks like: that it is 
inclusive, discriminating, integrates experience and is open and permeable to 
alternative perspectives. However, he does not offer much in the way of how 
to do this. Learning processes focused on the transformation of meaning 
perspectives through the examination of premises and assumptions are 
fundamental to Synergic Inquiry. 

This study exemplifies a systematic inquiry process that engages people in 
examining their own and others people’s consciousness at three different and 
interrelated levels of consciousness. This process works at all levels of 
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systems: individual, group, organizational, and societal. In this study, 
participants went through this process for the first three months examining 
their consciousness on the individual level. During the second three 
months, a collective knowing evolved from which there developed an 
aggregate group consciousness that included all three levels of consciousness. 

Methods 

This study was qualitative in design and used case study with descriptive 
methods as an approach. The participants in the study were nineteen adult 
doctoral students in Cohort configuration and two faculty members from an 
integral studies institute in the Western part of the United States. They were 
together for six months using the Synergic Inquiry learning process to 
develop their awareness of the relationship between deeply held assumptions 
and their embeddedness in their cultural perspectives with the intention to 
increase their capacities for expanding their consciousness around racism. 
There were six African-American students and thirteen E urope an- American 
students. These participants separated out into white and black sub-groups. A 
white faculty member also was a participant in the white group. Participants 
met approximately twice a month in various configurations of whole group 
and sub-groups. 11115 study is focused specifically on the white group 
experience. 

In the first cycle of the Synergic Inquiry process of differentiation and 
integration, the white group examined and reflected upon its consciousness 
using action and reflection cycles. Initially, each member of the sub-group 
reflected on her/his Self-Knowing, examining personal consciousness on 
three levels of consciousness based on the work of Robert Vachon (1995) : 
Visible, which refers to actions, behaviors, physical manifestations; Logical, 
which refers to rationalities, epistemologies, worldviews; Mythical, which 
encompasses deepest beliefs, faith, spirituality. 

Then, each participant gave a verbal presentation of her/his Self-Knowing to 
the sub-group. The other members of the sub-group were then given the 
opportunity to ask questions about the presentation in order to deepen their 
understanding of this personal perspective. 

The next phase of the Synergic Inquiry process involved exercises in 
Difference-Holding. This is where the sub-group participants "switched 
consciousnesses" with one another, in effect, "trying on the other’s shoes". 
Holding multiple consciousnesses led to a creative a tension from which the 
next phase evolved. 

The final phase, Difference-Transcending, was the phase in which different 
perspectives were held within a new, expanded consciousness. This phase 
brought the new consciousness into action and led to the development and 
application of a synergic group consciousness. (It should be noted that these 
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phases may appear as linear processes but in actuality were more spiral and 
cyclical, each occurring within each other.) 

Having done the above process as separate groups, the white sub-group and 
the black sub-group each developed a deep knowing of their individual 
group’s collective consciousness. The black sub-group and the white sub- 
group then interacted with each other in a second Synergic Inquiry cycle of 
differentiation and integration, following a similar process as stated above. 

The data were collected from a series of individual and sub-group consensus 
reflection papers, participant observation, computer on-line conversations, 
video tapes of group interactions and video-taped interviews. The individual 
reflection papers and on-line dialogue were sources of information about the 
"what", "how" and "why" (corresponding to Vachon’s Visible, Logical and 
Mythical levels of consciousness) of the learning participants gained about 
themselves. The sub-team reflection papers were a collective effort to reflect 
on these questions on the group learning level. These papers were written 
after each Synergy phase. A final sub-group paper was written at the end of 
the entire process. 

The participant observations and video tapes were a source of information 
about the context and emotional and physical interactions and responses of 
the participants. The video-taped interviews brought out participants’ 
individual stories and were additional sources of individual reflection on the 
meaning of their experience. 

Findings 

This research found that in using the Synergic Inquiry process, the 
participants learned how to transform and expand their individual and group 
consciousness about white privilege. Through learning experiences created 
and designed by the group itself, participants identified elements at three 
levels of consciousness. At the Visible level they identified chaos and 
tendency towards objectification as key elements of white consciousness, 
which create "othering" and "isms." At the Logical level, they identified their 
assimilation into white culture as the key element. They found that giving 
up their heritage in order to "fit in" created a tendency to normalize 
"acceptable losses". They identified this social norm as a construct that sets up 
the toleration of the concept of acceptable losses in a way which deh umaniz es 
and oppresses. At the Mythical level, they identified monoideism as the key 
element of white consciousness. This was interpreted as the holding of a 
singular reality which becomes the dominant perspective and thus leading to 
objectification, hegemony, and white supremacy. 

The following are some examples of the reported awarenesses and 
Self/ Other-knowing experiences that generated the capacity for expanded 
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consciousness on all three levels. It should be noted that these levels of 
consciousness are interrelated and feedback to each other. 

The following statements are situated at the Visible level of consciousness. 
They are sub-group reflections that followed a performance presentation by 
the white group of its collective white group consciousness to the black group. 
We struggled with articulating our group consciousness collectively. We can't seem to 
wrap our arms around it. I suggest that this struggle is our white consciousness. As the 
dominating voice in our culture, we haven't had to look to see who and what we are. 
Therefore, our discordant, messy, chaotic April presentation: individuals wanting and 
seeking connection and not having a clue how to do it. 

"Self and Other" was identified as a constructed dualism which sets up the 
conditions for "isms" to exist. 

Some of the visible elements we identified are: rugged individualism, tension between 
group and individual, isolation, loneliness, conformity...these values drive our 
behavior and create objectification, "othering" and "isms". 

Sense of self and behavior are some of the manifestations of the Visible level 
of consciousness. The following depicts the reflective response of a white 
male participant. 

...it isn’t that I use fear or shame to ride to a new level of consciousness, but rather there 
is an emerging cycle of emotions that move me kind of in a spiral fashion...it starts with 
pride, arrogance or hubris...then moves to sadness or a dying or a feeling of letting go, a 
surrender to the true truth feelings. And finally, I renew myself or I awaken with a 
sense of responsibility to do something different in my life or in my area of influence.. 

It is what I realized last night as my path to white consciousness and accepting my 
privilege and using it appropriately in the world. 

Three Jewish women who were part of the white sub-team acknowledged 
that, in spite of their white skin color, as Jews they were part of a 
mar ginaliz ed group in this culture. This helped them to comprehend the 
price to be paid for assimilation. This individual reflection paper articulates 
the way in which one Jewish participant had an embodied meaning-making 
experience at the Logical level of consciousness. 

The grief was so deep, I felt my whole body shake...Grief at what I had lost of my 
precious heritage and culture, grief at my parent's collusion in raising me assimilated 
so I could pass, fit in, "be American”— in a way they never had. I understood. Suddenly 
I knew part of the reason for my emptiness inside; I knew for me, the deal was no good, 
the bargain had failed. Through my parent's effort to help me "belong”, I had missed 
an opportunity for the most important belonging, the belonging to my past and my 
people... I felt such anger at the trade of my Jewish birthright for the privileges 
whiteness could offer. 

The following remarks are taken from a transcription of a white group 
conversation in which team members were reflecting on their current self- 
knowing as a group. 

...Its so hard to give up what you think you know so well. It hurts.. .Because you don't 
know what's going to be ahead of you when you let go. It's like jumping across a crevice 
and it's that space in mid-air that's so scary...It's about awareness and never seeing 
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things the same way again and the fear of how that will change our lives forever...I 
can’t go back and I’m not sure about going forward...We cue increasingly willing to let go 
of our embedded thinking and surrender to our processes of transformation... We have 
learned that the white consciousness perspective is not the only perspective or a 
superior perspective. 

This next piece is a Mythic-level reflection from an individual reflection 
paper. In it, the person speaks about a Difference-Holding experience that 
involved her participation in a spontaneous skit in which the white 
participants "tried on" the identity of African-Americans. 

At the mythic level, the part of me that in no way can bear (pretending to) being Black 
because the fear of the pain is too overwhelming, so I'll go unconscious to keep my head 
buried in the sand and hold on to my privilege, to protect myself.. because if I truly 

let in a piece of the depth of the experience ( I can never know the full depth of the 
experience, since I am white), of the pain and the suffering, my life would have to 
change... Yet I already am changed, I already am experiencing life differently, on a 
daily basis I feel more pain and discomfort about racism. 

Another participant in this skit who was taking on the role of an African- 
American walking down the street tells of how she was roughly thrown up 
against the wall by one of her sub-group members who was in the role of a 
white police officer. She described her embodied response as surprised, fearful 
and humiliating. 

Sensations went all the way through me to my core with a deep embodied knowing of 
the arbitrariness and pain and ugliness of making distinctions based on external traits. 
Even though I felt that I believed that we exist in a one/ many reality, I realized how 
much I do to deny our connection and interrelatedness as human beings. 

This next Mythic-level sub-group knowing is taken from a collective sub- 
group reflection paper: 

...at times we have felt despair at the amount of work which we believe needs to be 
done in order to create a critical shift in the inherent social power dynamics in the 
United States and around the world. Nevertheless, we believe that the first step to 
"writing a different story" is identifying key elements which are driving the 
perpetuation of the current white consciousness story. It is through identifying the 
myths which drive us and the beliefs and assumptions which feed our actions, that we 
can choose what parts of our collective white story need to be rewritten and what 
metaphors and images we choose to embrace in our new story. Further, we believe that 
the act of deconstructing our existing story of white supremacy is the process of 
beginning to write a new story of white consciousness. 

Conclusions/Discussion 

The Synergic Inquiry process effected the consciousnesses and the meaning- 
making processes of the participants. Examining the white group's 
experiences and the way they integrated these experiences in their personal 
and academic lives while participating in the Synergic Inquiry process gives 
insight into the transformational dimensions of this process. 

Engaging in this process resulted in a shift in white group consciousness and 
an expanded capacity for continuing this transformational learning within 
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individuals and the group. Using the principals of differentiation and 
integration. Synergic Inquiry created a framework in which people were 
supported in participating in dialogic thought and expression. 

Synergic Inquiry provided a systematic process for the participants to develop 
capacities to delve deeply into their unconscious assumptions. Conditions 
such as compassion, truth-telling, respect and love created a context within 
which they were able to inquire deeply into themselves and others and 
examine these assumptions and begin to integrate other perspectives with 
their own. Embodied experiences around critical incidents during the process 
led to the development of an openness and permeability to alternative 
perspectives. There was a discovery that white consciousness was really white 
unconsciousness. In the concluding words of the final white sub-group paper, 
one person observes "Our pain of not knowing who we are, of not knowing 
who we are not, of not wanting to know who we are, and of avoiding 
knowing how we embody those characteristics we fear in others. ..and this 
nurturing of our capacities to hold multiple ways of being is more than 
learning... We experience moments where self and other penetrated one 
another and a knowing of the whole was present.. .We are healing into greater 
wholeness and integration of new ways of being." 

The significance of this study is that although there are some valuable 
theories on transformative learning such as Mezirow’s, there is very little on 
how to implement and apply such theories. This study informs adult 
education practice by demonstrating through case study, one approach which 
works with differences as a catalyst for transformative learning. Many of the 
"isms" have become institutionalized in education in everything from 
policies to pedagogies. There needs to be more discourse on transformative 
learning and its processes so that social change can be facilitated within our 
educational institutions. 
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EXECUTIVE BUSINESSWOMEN’S LEARNING IN THE CONTEXT OF 

ORGANIZATIONAL CULTURE 



Laura L. Bierema 
Michigan State University 

Abstract: Case study analysis was used to investigate executive 
women’s learning and development in corporate culture. Eleven 
executives were interviewed. A model of their development is proposed, 
detailing their learning tactics, negotiation strategies and transition 
characteristics over the course of their career development. 

Introduction: Corporations are becoming more diverse, yet, women have made a 
mere dent in the executive level. Today, women represent approximately 5 percent 
of the corporate executive population, while making-up nearly 50 percent of the 
workforce. Corporate power has remained primarily in the hands of white male 
executives. Some women succeed in these often inhospitable environments. Many 
others leave. What helps the women who elect to stay survive the climb up the 
corporate ladder? 

This study explored how executive business women function and develop in 
the context of corporate culture. This research was grounded in the assumption that 
corporate environments are created, controlled and perpetuated by men who have a 
stake in maintaining the existing power structures. 

Review of the Literature: Women have been steadily entering the ranks of 
management over the last 20 years. Although women hold approximately 42 
percent of management, administrative and executive positions, only five percent of 
the top executive positions are held by women (Powell, 1993). In 1990, only 2.6 
percent of the Fortune 500 companies’ corporate officers were women. That figure 
dropped to 2.2 % among the Fortune 50 (Feminist Majority Foundation, 1991). 

Corporate cultures have been designed and controlled by a homogenous 
group of white males throughout history (Ruderman, Ohlott, & Kram, 1995). Most 
of the research on executives has focused on profiles of successful women (Morrison, 
White, Van Velsor and Center for Creative Leadership, 1992; Kom/Ferry 
International and UCLA, 1993), developmental challenges (Ohlott, Ruderman, and 
McCauley, 1994) and influences on advancement (Tharenou, Latimer and Conroy, 
1994). Women indeed learn to be successful executives (Hoy, 1989; Van Velsor & 
Hughes, 1990), but just how remains less dear. 

Methodology: Eleven U.S. executive women were interviewed using a case study 
approach. The selection criteria required that this purposive sample: (1) hold 
executive level status in Fortune 500-type organization; (2) be recognized as 
"successful" in the organization or having broken through ”the glass ceiling”; (3) be 
responsible for a business unit with supervisory, policy development, or 
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nrg anigatinnal strategy responsibilities; and (4) have a minim u m of five years of 
company seniority. The participants’ ages ranged from 33 to 62 years old. Data 
were collected via in-depth semi-structured interviewing and observation. 
Observation was used to collect data where permitted in five of the organizations. 
The interviews were tape recorded on an audio cassette player and transcribed 
verbatim on an ongoing basis. Data were analyzed according to the constant 
comparative method. 

Findings: A model of executive women’s development in organizational culture 
emerged from the data. Through their experience and learning, the executive 
women defined their organizational cultures as male-centered. Within this 
learning context, the women experienced development across three stages: 
Compliant Novices, Competence Seekers and Change Agents. Across these stages, 
the women exhibited distinctive learning tactics, negotiation strategies, and 
transition characteristics as they developed in their careers. The model will be 
described according to stage of development. 

Horn pi; ant Novices : Seven of the eleven participants vividly recalled a state 
where they were less concerned with political savvy and more preoccupied with 
being well-liked and making few mistakes. Hannah referred to this state as, “The 
Grateful Woman’s Syndrome.” She recalls, “I was just really grateful to have a job 
and really hoped that I didn't screw-up so that I got fired. I was of the opinion that 
if you did good work, someone would tap you on the shoulder and you would move 
into the next arena of good jobs.” The Compliant Novices stage was particularly 
prevalent and longer among the women who began their careers at an entry level 
(e. g., clerical), possessed little or no education beyond high school when hired, and 
were at least fifty years old at the time of this study. 

During the Compliant Novices stage, the women devalued their talents, 
doubted their skills , and attributed getting hired to sheer luck over ability. Monica, 
prior to her career in the automotive industry, had been a teacher and a lawyer. 

She had so much difficulty with her first legal case that it had to be turned over to a 
senior colleague. She was so devastated by the failure that she decided the only 
remedy was to quit. Only a persuasive male colleague was able to convince her to 
stay. 

The women’s learning at this stage was formal occurring in both university 
and company training courses. Both the formal and informal learning was usually 
controlled or suggested by an authority figure in the organization, rather than self- 
initiated. For instance, four of the women pursued college degrees upon the urging 
of their male bosses without questioning whether it was the right thing for them to 
do at the time. 

The women also had informal learning experiences that made strong 
impressions For instance, Tina, in her first job after receiving a Ph.D., 
unquesti oningl y rewrote one of her first reports seventeen times for her boss. Each 
tim e she would tell him , “it’s not good enough yet,” and he would tell her to rewrite 
it. The seventeenth time her boss asked her to rewrite the report, she finally lost 
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her temper and asked him, "What will it take to make this good enough?” Her boss 
exclaimed, “Ah ah! Finally you are angry enough to defend yourself.” 

The Compliant Novices’ negotiation strategies in the organization were based 
on acquiescence to the ways of the organization and the people in positions of 
power. This behavior was based on a belief that if they were nice and never caused 
any trouble, they would be rewarded with advancement. 

As the women gained confidence and discovered that they added value to 
their organizations, they developed stronger interest in advancing in the company 
and acquiring the skills to attain promotions. The Compliant Novices felt rudely 
awakened when they realized that good manners and a friendly smilp were not 
enough to be promoted. Often this insi ght was accompanied by an awareness that 
their skills were deficient in some way and that they would need additional 
experience and/or education if they were to advance. The women’s movement into 
the next stage was also precipitated by less reliance on the opinion and direction of 
authority figures, replaced by a stronger tendency to follow their own intuition. 

Competence Seekers : Five of the eleven women were in the Competence 
Seeking stage at the time of this study. These women tended to be either the eldest 
women— with ten to thirty years of seniority, or the youngest women— under age 
thirty-five with ten years or less seniority in their companies. Based on the 
women’s recognition that they needed to achieve experience and education to 
advance, the Competence Seeking stage learning was dominated by pursuit of 
competence via formal education programs, work experience and affilia tion with 
professional associations. Authority figures lost their luster as dispensers of advice 
to be taken without question. Instead, the women relied on peer groups and 
mentors for much of their informal lea rnin g The women sought risky positions and 
projects and accepted their mistakes as lea rnin g experiences. 

The negotiation strategy of Competence Seekers was adaptation to the 
prevailing culture. The women had a near-obsession with being highly competent. 
Competence was oft described as the key to gaining access to and acceptance in the 
male-dominated culture. Competence Seekers were p rimarily motivated toward 
developing technically and professionally. They were inwardly oriented foc usin g on 
self- and intellectual development. They women were motivated by a fear of not 
fitting in, not being competent enough, and offending the men. They were often 
silent regarding issues in the organization that they disagreed with. Women at the 
Competence Seeking stage accepted the male-centered cultural context at face value 
without questioning its authority. The women all recognized the power of the male- 
dominated culture and, in fact, defined their cultures with respect to it. Yet, these 
women did not believe in "rocking the boat," instead favoring evolutionary change. 
They cooperated with the existing culture without challenging it. This cooperative 
attitude toward the male-dominated system was evident in statements like, "That's 
just the way it is," or "It's a man's world," or “the men don’t need that [women’s 
libbers].” There was an orientation toward rules of the culture exemplified by 
statements such as: "Sometimes your feelings get hurt," to "Being part of the group 
is being willing to accept the mores of that group," or "There's still places in the 
company [where] it's perfectly okay to be a woman, but you have to play by exactly 
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the same rules. And to be honest, I don't really object to that so long as the rules 

are reasonable." . 

As the Competence Seekers developed in this stage, they began discovering 

that even competence and adaptation were not enough to move ahead. As the 
women neared the end of the stage, they had acquired high levels of stature in their 
respective org aniz ations. All of these women were regarded as “glass-ceiling 
breakers”. The women saw themselves in positions to mentor other employees and 
influence the organization. Some also became disenchanted with the limits of the 
culture that they were increasingly viewing as male-dominated. 

Change Agents : The third stage along the continuum, Change Agents, was 
characterized by the realization that competence and adaptation were insufficient 
to influence the culture, and that the sometimes the culture itself was problematic. 
At this p oint , the executives moved into a mode of critically reflecting on and 
advocating change in the culture. Seven of the eleven participants functioned at 
this level at the time of the study. These women ranged from age thirty-five to fifty. 
They had worked for their companies for ten or more years. 

At the Change Agent stage, learning was deeply reflective and highly 
collaborative. Self development shifted from a focus on competence to self- 
exploration and fulfillment. Development of other people (both inside and outside 
the organization) took on as much importance as self-development. Through 
mentoring others, the women who were highly influential took significant career 
risks to do what they believed was right. For instance, one executive chaired a 
wom en 's network with the knowledge that none of the original team members were 
still employed by the company. Negotiation tactics were targeted toward 
influencing the organization. The women spent si gnifica nt time reflecting on the 
organization, developing networks, and strengthening relationships. These 
connections became powerful forces in advocating and activating change in the 
organizations. Pam indicated that she did not have all the answers but, “If you 
have a good network you can utilize that network to help you solve problem[s]. 

The women saw themselves as uniquely positioned to use their power to 
lobby for and implement change. Often they spoke of using their positions as 
platforms to promote change and referred to themselves as "change agents. 
Although they had felt cultural resistance, none were willing to accept it and go 
quietly about their business. Some challenged it overtly, others used their positions 
to educate employees and change the culture. Unquestionably, all of the women 
used the power of their position, expertise, and others to counter the career 
damaging or stalling effects of the male-dominated culture. 

Discussion: This study offers a glimpse of how executive women learn and 
develop in the context of organizational culture. This study illuminates how a 
m gjgjp ali ze d gr oup, in this case women in corporate environments, used learning 
to gain access to, excel in, and change a culture. The model of executive women s 
development identified in this study is instructive as it contributes to the 
understanding of how subordinate members of a culture wield influence. It is also 
important because learning was fundamental to the women’s success in the culture. 



The experience of the women in this study parallels what we know about 
adult development. Yet, Belenky et al. (1986) underscore that conceptions of 
knowledge and truth have been influenced by the male-dominated culture. In fact, 
they state that, "Nowhere is the pattern of using male experience to define the 
human experience seen more clearly than in models of intellectual development" (p. 

7). Synergies with existing development theory were notable in the executive 
women’s deference to authority, particularly in the Compliant Novices stage. This 
parallels the reliance on authority for direction in the initial stages of the 
developmental theories of Belenky et al. (1986), Kohlberg (1973) and Perry (1968). 

The tendency to engage in self-protection, particularly in the Competence Seeking 
stage is also apparent in the development theories proposed by Kohlberg (1973). 

Feminist pedagogy and new literature on women’s development have offered 
alternative models (see for instance, Belenky et al. 1986; Gilligan, 1982; Miller, 

1976; and Shrewsbury, 1993). Caffarella and Olson, in their 1993 review of the 
psychosocial development of women conclude that in addition to understanding 
women’s development, attention must also be paid to the importance of 
relationships and interconnectedness among women learners, creating a democratic 
process for learning, and cooperative communication styles. With relation to 
women’s functioning in organizational culture, Helgesen (1990) also concluded that 
a web of relationships was of fundamental importance to the women’s success. 
Relationships were highly important to the women in all stages, but particularly in 
the Change Agent stage. Caffarella and Olson (1993) observe that the more 
traditional models (e.g., Erickson, 1963; Kohlberg, 1973; Levinson et al., 1978; 

Perry, 1968) of women’s development do not capture the essence of women’s 
learning and women’s lives. They conclude that only two key assumptions hold 
particular relevance to women’s development. These are 1) that periods of stability 
and transition are a part of adult lives, and 2) that identity and intimacy are issues 
of prime importance. 

These findings also underscore the importance of the context in the women’s 
learning, identified by both Merriam (1993) and Wilson who notes, “Adults no 
longer learn from experience, they learn in it, as they act in situations and are 
acted upon by situations” (1993, p. 75). The women also spent significant time in 
reflection, particularly as they advanced into the change agent stage. This 
parallel’s Schon’s work on reflection-in-action (1983, 1987). 

The practical application of these findings is that they shed light on how 
subordinate newcomers (in this study, women in male-dominated culture) learn and 
negotiate in organizational culture. This understanding is important since previous 
emphases have been on white male experience and learning in organizations. As 
the workforce becomes increasingly diverse, it is more important than ever to 
understand the learning processes of new entrants. 
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THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES ON PREVENTING FISHING VESSEL ACCIDENTS 
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Abstract: Despite the availability of new technologies, fishing vessels come to grief far too often. Prevention 
education is excessively functionalist and not sufficiently focused on human factors. The author interrogates the 
problem from contrasting theoretical perspectives and claims prevention educators should embrace subjective as well 
as objectivist ontologies and place power relations at the centre, not on the margins, of their efforts. 

Commercial fishing is a dangerous occupation - one of the worst - and fishers routinely fall 
overboard, get wound onto net drums, are hit by falling blocks or flaying beachlines and lose hands, 
arms, and other body parts in winches. From 1976 to 1993 almost 17,000 Canadians were fatally 
injured in the course of or as a result of their employment. Although fatality rates have been 
dropping, they remain high in the primary industries. Between 1988 and 1993 113 out of every 
100,000 workers in fishing/trapping lost their lives, as compared to 82 per 100,000 in logging and 
forestry and 63 per 100,000 in mining, quarrying and oil wells. B.C., which has many people likely 
to be employed in high-risk industries had the highest death-rate at 15 per 100,00 paid workers 
(Statistics Canada, 1996). Despite the importance of commercial fishing there is a marked lack of 
research in Canada that could inform prevention programs. Inadequate research easily leads to the 
adoption of prevention strategies whose adequacy re mains untested. There is no shortage of 
"common-sense" but a lot of programs adopted because it (e.g. handing out pamphlets) fail to 
withstand theoretical or critical scrutiny. 

Education for prevention often involves dispensing “facts.” However, it is overly naive to think that 
once people have the "facts" (about personal flotation devices, flares, liferafts and suchlike) they 
will change their behaviour in the desired direction. As Festinger (1957) and others demonstrated 
years ago, people easily reject or rationalize facts if it suits their purposes. Educational facts (e.g. 
wear a lifejacket) may seem reasonable and stunningly obvious to the educator. But the way they 
are construed by the recipient, and the extent to which he or she has the power to act on them, will 
greatly shape the extent to which they are integrated into the learner's frame of reference. It is also 
naive to think that the presence of sophisticated equipment (such as navigation aids) necessarily 
enhances safety. If the fisher is a risk-taker the new GPS enables him or her to cut the comers even 
finer than before (Geller, 1996). With limited openings, fishers sometimes have to travel at night or 
confront adverse weather conditions. They must be practical people with a good knowledge of 
electrical and plumbing systems, hydraulics and a host of other matters. One wrong slip and a 
person can be overboard or hauled over a net drum or into a winch. This is a “practical” and life- 
threatening world and it is no surprise that fishers are not preoccupied with “theory.” It sounds 
“airy fairy” and detached from the so-called “real world.” But there is nothing as practical as a 
good theory. Practice not informed by theory soon becomes random and ineffective and, thus far, 
there have been few attempts to theorize about fishing vessel accidents or their prevention. Instead 
of dwelling on weather and equipment, a broad theoretical approach would embrace human 
dimensions (and the way fishers “read” their world) as well as structures that shape the fisheries, 
fishing families and the rhythms of fishing operations. Our purpose here is to insinuate structural 
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and human dimensions into discussions typically nested in techno-rational (functionalist) discourses. 
Our task is to view fishing accidents, and their prevention, from the vantage point of different or 
alternative theoretical perspectives. 

A THEORETICAL MODEL 

The model presented below embraces four paradigms that offer different ways of explaining and 
thus thinking about the prevention of fishing vessel accidents. It rests on a couple of crucial 
assumptions. One, concerning ontology, is that the way people perceive or construe things is as 
important as the “objective” world within which they live. The second assumption concerns the 
importance of power relations (e.g. between skippers and crews, fishers and buyers, men and 
women on fishing vessels). Some prevention efforts, such as those wherein it is suggested that men 
listen more closely to women, challenge extant power relationships. The model contains four 
quadrants bounded by two axes - one concerning ontology, the other concerning power relations. 
Part of its power is the feet it embraces a broad spectrum of thinking about accidents and their 
prevention. 




Fig. 1. Model For Constructing Prevention Education 

The Axes: The two axes in Fig. 1 lie in an orthogonal (right-angled) relationship to each other. 
Treat them like latitude and longitude on a nautical chart. The horizontal axis concerns ontology - 
the essence of phenomena. Accident investigators and prevention educators vary with respect to 
the extent to which they think there is an objective "reality" - out there - external to the individual. 
For some, there is an objective world inhabited by lawfully interrelated variables. For others, reality 
is essentially a subjective phenomenon that exists within consciousness. It exists "in the mind." The 
vertical axis concerns power and self-interest. Power relationships lay at the centre of fishing vessel 
accidents and their prevention. Fishing is not a neutral “technical” or benign process. It involves all 
kinds of struggles - between companies and crews, government and industry, captain and 
deckhands, male fishers and their wives, fishers and buyers, gear types, ethnic groups and so on. 
Somebody's interests are always being served when prevention education programs are mounted. 
The model contains four paradigms that, if adopted, would require different kinds of emphases in 
the analysis of data secured during casualty investigations and associated prevention education 
programs. 
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Functionalism: Functionalism provides an essentially "rational" explanation for accidents. It is the 
dominant ideology of our time and characterized by a concern for social order, consensus and 
social integration. Its epistemology tends to be positivist. Functionalists want practical solutions to 
practical problems and are usually committed to social engineering as a basis for change with an 
emphasis on gradualism, order, and the maintenance of equilibrium. Functionalists attempt to apply 
models derived from natural sciences to human behaviour. 

Interpretivism: Interpretivists are "subjectivists" in that "reality" is what it is construed to be. 

Great effort is devoted to adopting the frame of reference of the participant. Social "reality" is a 
network of assumptions and "shared meanings." The subjectivist ontological assumptions shared by 
interpretivists stem from the notion that human affairs are ordered, cohesive and integrated. 
Interpretivists are more concerned with understanding subjectively construed meanings of the 
world "as it is" than with any utopian view of how it might be. 

Radical Humanism: Radical humanists want to upset extant power relationships but are anchored 
within a subjectivist ontology. Those in this paradigm are usually anti (or "post") positivist. But, 
unlike interpretivists, radical humanists want to overthrow or transcend existing social 
arrangements. Many radical humanists employ concepts developed by the young Marx to describe 
how people carry ideological superstructures which limit cognition and create a "false 
consciousness" which inhibits fulfillment. Radical humanists want to release people from constraints 
- which largely reside in their own cognitions. They seek transformation, emancipation, and a 
critical analysis of modes of domination. They want people to reconstruct their view of reality and 
take appropriate action. Thus praxis becomes reflection (or reconstruing) followed by action. 

Radical Structuralism: Radical structuralists share fundamental assumptions that buttress 
functionalism but are committed to the overthrow of social structures that build "false 
consciousness." If radical humanists focus on consciousness and meaning, radical structuralists 
focus on structures, modes of domination, deprivation, contradictions within an objective social 
world. Education construed from within a radical structuralist perspective would show how 
incidents arise from objective socioeconomic circumstances. 

WHAT HAPPENED TO SCOTIA CAPE? 

On January 27, 1987, at 2300 hours, the 189 ton, 36 metre combination seiner/trawler Scotia Cape 
left the B.C. Packers wharf at Steveston, bound for fishing grounds in the Queen Charlotte Islands. 
There were seven experienced fishers (one of whom was a woman) on board a vessel that had a 
reputation for big production and excellent wages. Gales were blowing in the Queen Charlotte 
Islands from January 27, later upgraded to storm warnings from January 29 to February 5. The 
skipper apparently decided to press on into the storm. After leaving Steveston, the vessel was last 
sighted in Goletas Channel, near the tip of Vancouver Island, but its exact destination was not 
known because the master usually kept it a secret. 

It was only when Scotia Cape Med to contact B.C. Packers at a pre-arranged time that the Rescue 
Coordination Centre (RCC) was alerted and a search mounted. There was no debris, oil slick or 
survivors. The master who had survived a capsize and sinking on the Scotia Bay on September 6, 
1979 was not so fortunate this time. There were numerous other trawlers in the Queen Charlotte's 



during the time in question but most were at anchor in sheltered waters during the worst of the 
storm. On January 30th Environment Canada reported storm force winds (60-80 knots) at Solander 
after which the wind sensor failed. The TSB thus concluded that, although other fishing vessels 
were also at sea, it was imprudent for Scotia Cepe to leave sheltered waters in the face of a storm. 
But, from our perspective this “explanation” is insufficient. 

The implications for prevention are now illustrated by positing alternative explanations for the loss 
of Scotia Cepe. Each explanation suggests the need for a different focus in prevention programs. 
Because this large vessel disappeared without trace, and there were no survivors to interview, we 
largely depend on the TSB investigation but go beyond their analysis and posit explanations, from 
other than a functionalist perspective. At the centre of the present analysis is the notion that “free 
surface effect” or a capsize are not the cause, but the result of the accident. The causes (or causes) 
of this accident were in place and having their effect long before the vessel left Steveston. The task 
here is to explain the disappearance of Scotia Cepe from within varied theoretical perspectives. Our 
task is to raise issues not usually considered in marine casualty investigations and rarely show up in 
prevention campaigns. In this way we hope to broaden the discourses pertaining to prevention. 

Functionalist Perspective: The disappearance of Scotia Cepe is easily explained from a 
functionalist perspective and we need look no further than the TSB investigation. First of all, the 
vessel carried no EPIRB and thus, from the outset, searchers were at a disadvantage. The system 
for deploying the liferafr was not adequate and, even if the seven crew got into it, the chances of 
being picked up were jeopardized by the fret nobody had their position. The RCC (1987) report 
details conversations with family members and fishers on similar boats who claimed that the vessel 
was most vulnerable while dragging or retrieving nets. If the net got caught on a snag or difficulties 
developed while retrieving it, this combined with even a moderate sea state, could have an adverse 
effect on stability and cause the vessel to roll over and sink. In rough seas everything on the deck 
would be securely tied down so little flotsam would get loose from the sinking vessel. Hence the 
lack of debris. 

Interpretivist Perspective: Storm-force 70 knot winds were forecast. Contrary to popular 
wisdom, weather forecasting is a fairly exact science and, as predicted, the storm arrived. Did the 
skipper interpret this as an opportunity to get some uninterrupted fishing on grounds that had 
previously produced good money for him and the crew? Although he would have preferred calmer 
seas and didn't enjoy working in waist high water crashing across the deck, previous trips had 
demonstrated that Scotia Cepe could take some punishment. Fishers cant be choosy about crew, 
weather or much else and he had long ago accepted that you "take it as it comes. " Others were on 
the radio whining about weather but, for him, every day spent in shelter was a day wasted. What 
meaning did crew members ascribe their predicament? This was supposedly a bullet proof ship and 
they’d been here before. On the other hand Scotia Bay had rolled over. But, on that occasion 
everyone, including their skipper, had a lucky escape. Was it just a matter of being on side with 
“lady luck?” As waves swept the deck and the vessel rolled and they clung to the gear and railings 
did anyone come to doubt the wisdom of what they were doing? If so, what was yelled or screamed 
above the roar of waves and wind? How many of the crew were gripped with panic and 
immobilized by fear? If the net got snagged to one side and the vessel heeled would they have the 
mental resources, physical strength or tools needed to cut it free? 
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Radical Humanist: As Scotia Cepe got near the tip of Vancouver Island, the radio chatter 
suggested other vessels had already run for shelter. Some on those on board felt apprehensive 
about what they were doing, but once having stepped aboard in Steveston, had no way to get off. 
The master had over 25 years experience fishing in B.C. and, according to the TSB (1987) "had an 
excellent reputation as a fisherman and master and, although stated to be a cautious person who 
had considerable respect for the sea, was acknowledged to often fish the vessel in adverse weather" 
(1987, p. 34). In the pecking order, the master of Scotia Cepe had a considerable reputation even 
though his proclivity for staying out in storms was a source of concern. Was this an "individual 
error" or was the master nested in a male discourse that routinely exposed people to extreme 
danger? What discourses or dismissive strategies were used to discount apprehensions on the ship? 
To what extent were the interactions that preceded a capsize nested in sexualized ("you've got no 
balls ... you want to fuck us out of payday?"), homophobic ("if you girls don't want to be here, 
swim ashore ... ") or similar discourses? Were the men on board concerned that running for shelter 
would have earned them the label sissy or wimp? What was the role of the only woman aboard, 
who occupied the often difficult and ambiguous role of cook? In the gendered and overwhelmingly 
male dominated culture of a large fishing vessel did she have any power at all? 

Radical Structuralist: Fishers enact their lives within a web of class relations. In this case the most 
salient concerned the relationship between the owner and the crew. The second set concerned 
“false consciousness” - fictional notions of social mobility that impelled the crew search for big 
wages. B.C. Packers is a large corporation incorporated in 1928 but with roots that go back to 
1902. Their famous “Cloverleaf ’ trademark was acquired in 1908. Today B.C. Packers is the 
largest processor of seafood in British Columbia and many canneries built last century are owned 
by this large conglomerate. Scotia Cepe was valued at more than $1 million yet this corporation 
had somewhere neglected to purchase and install an EPIRB or an auto alarm. What aspects of the 
organizational culture at B.C. Packers created a situation where large company vessels were sent 
into storms without this equipment and, if this was the pattern, what norms and expectations 
surrounded the maintenance of winches, blocks, nets and the rest of the machinery on company 
vessels? How could this corporation justify the contradiction of sending ill equipped vessels to 
sea while, at the same time, flying a company aircraft? From a Marxian or Radical Structuralist 
perspective the skipper and crew died because of predatory capitalism and the historic tendency of 
corporate elites, snug in warm offices and safe on shore, to abuse workers at sea. From this 
perspective the accident arose from unequal and exploitative class relations. The capsize, the fluids 
slopping in the tanks (the “free surface effect”) were a result, not a cause of the accident. In this 
case the cause resides in the exploitative indignities of capitalism and predatory instincts of 
corporate elites in the B.C. fishing industry. 

PREVENTION EDUCATION 



Training to Education: Prevention education programs informed by Interpretivist, Radical 
H u m anist, Radical Structuralist as well as Functionalist perspectives would involve education rather 
than training. “Training” denotes a fixed content and the notion there is a consensus concerning 
“correct” procedures. The focus is on course content (e.g. collision regulations) which is usually 
contained in ring-binders and trotted out year after year. An educational approach that has regard 
for the socio-cultural backgrounds of the learners, places power relationships in the foreground and 
would involve use of participatory techniques, large amounts of group work, and the skillful use of 
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case studies (e.g. Scotia Cepe). The metanarratives (e.g. collision regulations) would not be 
abandoned. Rather, they’d be incorporated into more participatory formats that respect learners 
and value their experience. 

Program Content: Programs nested in the three alternative perspectives would involve 
examination of issues arising from the socio-cultural backgrounds and cognitive perspective of 
learners. Power relations, the sociology of the fisheries, would be in the foreground. Gender 
politics and “macho-male” behaviour would be in the foreground. Instructor’s would give up the 
idea there is only “one way” to secure safety. Instead, there would be adequate regard to the highly 
differentiated nature of the fishery and the fret a modest two-man crabbing operation cannot be 
compared to a 14-man offshore dragger. In the language of postmodernism, instructors would 
abandon metanarratives in favour of a more fluid and differentiated approaches shaped to meet the 
needs of learners from different ethnic groups, gear types and positions of power and 
powerlessness. Prevention programs based on a functionalist (Le. techno-rational) analysis of 
fishing vessel accidents usually involve “dispensing information” or “facts” about piloting, fishing 
practices or equipment. They also tend to be Eurocentric and place white, English-speaking persons 
at the centre. Asian-language speaking persons are the “other” who get hectored about learning 
English and doing things the “Canadian” way (as if there’s some Canadian “essence”). Ideally, 
much program content will be drawn from the experience of ethnically-defined fishers in different 
gear types. More fishing vessel accidents would be prevented if educators also adopted an ideology 
of adult education (instead of training). Education programs nested in the theoretical perspectives 
described here would contain heavy leavenings of psychology, anthropology, sociology and other 
social sciences. Investigators and educators would stretch beyond ergonomics or “human factors,” 
let alone collision regulations and emergency duties. Alternative approaches would involve 
discussion of gender, ethnicity and the different norms and understandings held by trailers, seiners, 
gillnetters, crabbers and so on. There would be a concerted study of socio-political factors 
(structural relations) that shape fishing operations and influence safety. 

Program Processes: In the recommended prevention education program there would be fewer 
lectures - where the instructor lays out his or her perspective - and more group work, discussion, 
role plays, and simulations where learners bring forward their experience and perspectives. The 
fisher’s stories - about near misses and big hits - would be shared and analyzed in systematic and 
theoretically focused ways. Instructor’s would make more lavish use of case studies but, instead of 
just “telling” learners about incidents, would employ participatory techniques that unmask different 
ways of interpreting “findings” found in casualty investigation reports. If TSB investigators can 
imbue their reports with a so cio-psychological and socio-cultural perspective they will be even 
more useful for training purposes than at present. The case study, long a technique favoured by 
adult educators, is very potent with fishers because, in many instances, the learners knew the 
deceased whose names appear in the report and most are familiar with the circumstances (e.g. 
rough weather, the pressure of competition, taking a short cut) that immediately preceded the 
accident being studied. Prevention education programs informed by Interpretivist, Radical 
Humanis t^ Radical Structuralist as well as Functionalist perspectives would involve use of 
techniques that elicit and make use of the learner’s background and experience. Because the fishing 
fleet is highly differentiated, content would be adapted to local particularities. Prevention education 
processes would be participatory, involve fewer lectures and more active collaboration with 



NARRATIVES OF WOMEN’S SEXUAL IDENTITY DEVELOPMENT: 

A COLLABORATIVE INQUIRY WITH IMPLICATIONS FOR REWRITING 
TRANSFORMATIVE LEARNING THEORY 

By 

Ann K. Brooks and Kathleen Edwards 
ABSTRACT 

Transformative learning theory has attended primarily to cognition 
and our capacity to understand experience in terms of increasingly inclusive, 
discriminating, permeable, and integrative perspectives (Mezirow, 1991). However, 
it does not allow for an understanding of the intersubjective nature of meaning- 
making, nor does it address the workings of oppression or how learning occurs in 
relation to oppression. Thus, the purpose of this paper is to rewrite transformative 
learning to allow us to theorize the integration of the individual with the socio- 
historical and to enable the understanding of the relationship between individuals 
and social change. 

In what follows, we examine women's development of sexual identity as a 
site of transformation. As researchers, we asked ourselves, how is it that we 
construct ourselves? To what extent do we construct ourselves in accordance with 
dominant narratives? Where do we find the leverage to break open those 
narratives and construct alternatives? We ground our analysis in the sexual life 
histories of ten women, looking not only at how social narratives organized and 
gave meaning to our experiences of sexual identity development, but also at the 
feelings and lived experiences that were not fully encompassed by dominant social 
narratives. We also revisit transformative learning theory, rewriting it to reflect an 
understanding of our lives as structured by narrative. Finally, we look at how a 
collaborative research methodology provided a context for articulating knowledge 
that was not consistent with these discourses and served as a methodology for 
cultural change. 

POWER, KNOWLEDGE AND LANGUAGE 

Transformative learning theory highlights the understanding that it is not possible 
to know objective reality and so it is through systems of interpretation (meaning 
schemes or meaning perspectives) that we give meaning to our experiences. 
However, the "map" metaphor implicit in the terms "schemes" or "perspectives" 
does not include the dimension of time or movement through time, and so 
provides us no way of understanding human change. Edward Bruner (1986) makes 
this point when he writes that "narrative structure has an advantage over such 
related concepts as a metaphor or paradigm in that narrative emphasizes order and 
sequence...and is more appropriate for the study of change, the life cycle, or any 
developmental process" (p. 153). The analogy of narrative also implies both a writer 
and a reader and gives us a way to think about transformation as an intersubjective 
rather than an individual process. 

We can externalize the narratives that structure our lives through writing or 
telling our autobiographies or life histories. The telling of our lives to others allows 
us to make sense of and integrate the multiple fragments of our lives. However, 
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none of us can tell the whole of our lives. We necessarily weave in some 
experiences and exclude others. In describing this process, Michael White and 

David Epston (1990) write: . 

The structuring of narrative requires recourse to a selective process in which we 
prune, from our experience, those events that do not fit with the dominant 
evolving stories that we and others have about us. Thus, over time and of 
necessity, much of our stock of lived experience goes unstoried and is never 
"told" or expressed. It remains amorphous, without organization and without 
shape (p. 12). 

The knowledge that remains unstoried can be understood to be a knowledge 
without language. Foucault (1980) tells us that the process by which we select the 
experiences we tell is a power saturated one. Our unstoried knowledges can be 
understood as subjugated in that they have been erased or silenced through the 
colonization of space by language that stories the dominant knowledges. Foucault 
names as subjugated knowledges those that have been written out of history such as 
the ideas and knowledge of women and those that are "indigenous or naive and 
are located low down on the hierarchy, beneath the required level of cognition or 



scientificity. 

WOMEN’S SEXUALITY 

Women’s sexuality is codified by multiple mythologies and modes of 
discourse. These can be understood to not only structure how we think about 
sexuality, but the decisions we make and what we do about our sexuality as well. 
Barthes (1972) writes that such mythologies are types of speech chosen by history 
that have moved from the realm of innocent speech to a naturalized discourse 
that main tains power through "the pretension of transcending into a factual 
system” (pp.131-134). Butler (1993) suggests that such mythologies are "sedimented" 
through the "reiteration of a norm or set of norms" which form "regulatory 
schemas" (p.14). This process of "performativity as citationality" (p.12) has the 
material consequence of establishing "normative conditions under which the 

materiality of the body is framed aind formed" (p.l 7). 

D’Emillio and Freedman (1988) have chronicled the historical shifts in the 
dominant discourse of the sexual narratives in this country. In colonial culture, for 
example, the clergy and community monitored sexuality, and sex was privileged 
only within marriage and then only as reproduction. Over the last 
century and a half the cultural control over sexuality shifted from the purview of 
the clergy to the medical community. In what Katz (1996) has described as the 
"doctor discourse," early sexologists dominated scientific discourse with extensive 
categorizations of sexual behavior. They were ultimately overshadowed by Freud’s 
provocative psychoanalytic tales of infantile sexuality, Oedipal complexes, etc. A 
second generation of sex researchers appeared in the mid-twentieth century led by 
Alfred Kinsey. Even today the medical implications of sexually related issues such 
as birth control and AIDS keep us ensconced in scientific sexual discourse. 

Nevertheless, a number of counter narratives have evolved over the last 
quarter of a century to challenge the dominant moral and medical discourses. 
Feminist have led debates challenging the patriarchal hierarchy of sex 
discrimination, reproductive rights, and sex roles. Gay, lesbian, and bisexual voices 
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have been added to those of feminists to critique the hegemony of heterosexuality. 
Postmodern ajid post-structuralist thought have further disrupted the dominant 
discourse with the deconstruction of such subjects as the heterosexual/homosexual 
binary, the performance of sexual identities, and gender. 

METHODOLOGY 

The study was conducted as a collaborative inquiry in which the primary data 
were women's sexual life histories. Integral to collaborative inquiry is that all 
participants (or researchers as they are referred to here) hold approximately the same 
positional power in relationship to each other and the topic being addressed. The 
topic of inquiry is jointly agreed upon, and data are gathered from and belong to all 
participants. Although not all participants are interested in doing the work of the 
research such as transcribing, coding, and writing, all members participate in 
interpretation and dissemination of the inquiry results. 

Structuring the initial data collection around sexual life histories was 
important in several ways: it emphasized narrative in an organized and consistent 
way; it allowed the participants to think about how they might address the topic in 
advance; it allowed participants to make meaning of their lives at the moment of 
the inquiry; it placed events in each woman's life in a larger socio-historical context; 
it provided the forum for a level of intimacy to develop that enabled laughter, 
empathy, reframing, questioning, and acceptance through more complete 
understanding of individual experiences to develop. We shared our sexual life 
histories over a period of two days with a follow-up day a year later in which we 
updated each other on our histories, reflected on the collaborative inquiry 
experience, and examined the coding and elaborated on and contested tentative 
interpretations of the data. 

The study included ten women in two separate groups. Our ages range from 
41 to 51. Ethnically, the two groups included two Hispanics and eight Anglo 
women. Religious identity included Catholic, Jewish, Protestant, agnostic, and 
independently spiritual. Seven of the ten had been married to men. At the time of 
the first round of data collection, three remained married to men, five were in long- 
term relationships with women, and two were celibate. 

The analysis has focused in two areas: (1) identification of the cultural myths 
and socio-historical discourses or narratives that appeared to have structured the 
decisions, actions, and meanings women gave to their lives, and (2) the 
transformative learning process, both within the women's lives and as a part of the 
collaborative inquiry process. 

MYTHS, DISCOURSES, AND NARRATIVES 

Two of the researchers analyzed each story for narratives structure. We 
identified four classes of narrative by which we had structured and limited our 
lives: dominant, shadow, silent, and counter. Gender and sexuality were 
interdependent aspects of all of these narratives. 

The dominant gender narrative was that girls aren't/ shouldn't be too bright, 
big, tall, good at sports, as free to run around or do as many interesting things as 
boys, wear functional clothes, or go without a shirt. Women described feeling these 
limitations as part of their childhood and adolescent socialization. Failure to 
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conform to these narratives carried with it the threat of failure at living out the 
dominant sexual narrative. 

The dominant sexual narrative was that women get married and have kias. 
No other "successful" options exist. Women are sexual with men. Women use 
their sexuality to establish and maintain this relationship. Problems with 
conforming with this narrative are viewed as medical problems requiring either 
physical or mental health remediation. Successful enactment of this narrative is 
synonymous with health. Sexuality is either straight or lesbian. This 
straight/ lesbian duality is read in the society as a behavioral narrative, but is in fact a 
political narrative resulting in the polarization of our understanding of our own 
sexuality and the silencing and making invisible of any but polarized behavior. 

We called the "dark" side of the dominant narrative the shadow narrative. 
The shadow narrative is a silent narrative; it is a private narrative with public 
expression only in the dark spaces of the public domain. The shadow side of the 
"get married and have kids" narrative is abuse - child physical and sexual abuse, 
spousal abuse, and rape. The shadow narrative is usually only whispered if spoken 
at all. It often does not even exist as a narrative for those who enact or are enacted 

by it. . ., 

We called our unstoried (often even to ourselves) experiences the silent 

narrative. In our group, "too smart, too big," "sex is boring," "attraction to women," 
and "marriage is the end of life," were all silent. The silent narrative may be 
accompanied by shame, anger, fear or disappointment. The silent narrative is 
necessarily a private narrative since it exists as a truncated story line with only the 
most rudimentary language to express it. Since the dominant narrative does not 
story its enactment, the silent narrative remains formless. When given public 
expression through language and storying, silent narratives are profoundly 
subversive in that they tell of lived experience that undermines the universality 
claimed by the dominant narrative. 

The counter narrative is a public narrative that is placed in opposition to the 
dominant narrative. It is a well-storied narrative with adequate language and 
storyline to enable people to story their lives within its boundaries. As an 
oppositional narrative, it derives its main storyline as a direct counter to the 
limiting scripts of the dominant narrative. Counter-narratives are produced as the 
collective effort of groups of people. The major counter-narrative we identified was 
the gay/lesbian identity narrative. 

Each of the women in our groups described perceiving herself as not fitting in 
with what we later identified as the dominant gender or sexual narrative. 

Attraction to women, being too big or too smart, finding gender roles too 
constraining or "boring", being disappointed with initial sexual experiences with 
men, being "poor white trash", and being Mexican were the kinds of experiences 
that made us see ourselves as "misfits." However, the power of the dominant 
narrative to "write" the choices we made in our lives was apparent in our attempts 



to either "fit", subvert, or escape the narrative. 

SEXUAL IDENTITY, TRANSFORMATION AND COLLABORATIVE INQUIRY 
Sexual identity was described as a public claim that was only sometimes ^ 
correlated with actual sexual practices. Sexual identity claims such as "lesbian" or 
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"straight" referred to an affinity with a cultural or social group rather than a 
description of actual sexual behavior. Sexual identity claims were cultural signifies 
rather than descriptions of static core constructs of self. In fact, for those who came 
to lesbian relationships in their late thirties or later, the claim to a lesbian identity 
held little meaning. As one woman said, "Lesbian as an identity came into my life 
too late to be an identity. I already had my identity and it didn't have to do with 
being with a man or a woman." 

It is in the process of restorying our lives so as to recover unstoried experience 
that we transform ourselves. Thus, individual transformation can be understood 
from this study as occurring when we become aware that the narratives by which we 
have storied our life are inadequate to our lived experience. This seems to occur 
over time through a process of increasing awareness of our own experience and the 
discovery that others have had that experience, as well. These others provide a 
model for how the experience can be understood and enacted within a social 
context, or in other words, provide us with the outline of a social narrative within 
which we can construct our own story. For example, several of the researchers in 
our study described affirming their own lesbian sexuality by finding other lesbians 
in books, movies, and public spaces like bars or universities. 

The context of collaborative inquiry seems to provide a context for 
developing the language to tell our unstoried experience. The collaborative inquiry 
group shares or witnesses our shadow and silent narratives, finding personal 
"truths" in each others' stories. We narrate our lives in the presence of a real or 
imagined audience. The collaborative inquiry group provides safe space to venture 
into unstoried areas of our experience. As one researcher explained, I think I 
couldn’t have talked about it without the group because I had never talked about it 
before. I just didn't know I had a story. I had to hear what other stories were about 
before I could see if I had one, too." Participants in a collaborative inquiry group 
bear witness to each person’s construction and reconstruction of herself. 
Collaborative inquiry is not about participants' relationship to ideas as much as 
their relation to themselves and each other. 

But collaborative inquiry is not only personally, but socially transformative, 
as well. Bruner (1986) writes, "It is in the performance of an expression that we re- 
experience, re-live, re-create, re-tell, re-construct, and re-fashion our culture. The 
performance does not release a pre-existing meaning that lies dormant in the text. 
Rather the performance itself is constitutive" (p.ll). Researchers in a collaborative 
inquiry group are rewriting culture and this reauthoring affects not only their lives, 
but lives outside the group. For example, one researcher in the group, a 
psychologist, explained, "Many times in my work with women bringing up different 
kinds of issues, something we talked about or one of you said somehow comes back 
to me. And I'm able somehow to make that useful to a client. The group becomes 
a cultural space in itself and researchers carry the new narratives and power of those 
with whom they created them into the larger world. 

SUMMARY 

This study, by addressing sexual identity development among women, 
transgresses the boundaries between private and public knowledge by moving 
private knowledge into the public realm and thereby placing it as one among other 



public narratives on women’s sexuality. Women's lives, like those of all people, 
can be understood as narratively structured. Since narrative can be understood as a 
social construction we write our lives within the broad pattern of dominant social 
discourse. Nevertheless, as in the stories these women told, we do not just write 
our lives according to the dominant discourse, we weave our lives around it in a 
myriad of variations and subversions. Although our thoughts and actions appear to 
be structured by dominant social narratives, we can disrupt the power of those 
narratives within our lives when we begin to become aware of experience that 
exceeds or falls outside of the dominant narratives and begin to narrate that 

experience. , 

Thus, transformative learning as understood through the analogy of _ 
narrative seems to occur when personal experience exceeds the narratives by which 
we have storied our lives. Others provide us with language, confirm its public 
meaningfulness, and adopt the language and bits of narrative we produce and begm 
to use them to story their own and others' experiences. The essence of 
transformation is the production and/or adoption of a publicly acknowledged 
narrative that seems to more adequately story our experience. Narratives cannot be 
constructed without an audience. Without an audience, they fold in on themselves 
and finally disappear. The creation of narrative is an intersubjective process. We 
weave our lives together with the lives of others and through the emotional 
engagement of lives interwoven, we are transformed. 

Collaborative inquiry groups provide a fertile context for this kind of 
transformation. However, these groups take us beyond individual and into cultural 
transformation by providing a social context within which we can develop a 
collective language for narrating shadow and silent discourses. Developing a 
collective narrative constitutes one step toward moving oppressed narratives out of 
silence and into the public realm. Collaborative inquiry as a form of research 
dignifies newly narrated experience as formal knowledge and moves it out ot tne 
position of subjugated knowledge and into the position of one of multiple possible 
narratives in which others can find their own unstoried experience expressed. 
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The Myth Of The Universal Adult Educator: A Literature Review 
Angela Humphrey Brown, Department of Adult Education, University of Georgia 

Abstract This paper critically evaluates the adult education literature with 
respect to how it deals with the race and the gender of the teacher as a factor in the 
teaching-learning environment The mainstream literature perpetuates the myth of the 
universal teacher while the narratives of African American women transcend the myth. 

Problem and Purpose 

Although there exists a bounty of literature on teaching adults in the mainstream 
adult education literature there is a conspicuous absence of discussion of how the race 
and gender of the teacher effects the teach-leaming environment This absence 
perpetuates the myth of the universal adult educator, one void of race and gender. The 
myth of the universal adult educator proposes that all teachers would encounter the 
same tilings within the classroom and could therefore produce the same results as any 
other teacher if they follow the prescriptive practices outlined in books on teaching and 
facilitating adult learners. The problem is that teachers are affected by institutional 
and classroom environments along with both political and societal factors. Teacher' s 
interpretation of their experiences are influenced by their cultural background and 
their own sense of personal agency (Dilworth, 1990; Foster, 1993; Tisdell, 1993). 
Moreover, Dilworth (1990) and Lappan and Briars (1995), advocate that teachers have 
beliefs about teaching and the teaching-learning process that stem from their own 
experiences and influence their teaching practices. These attitudes according to Carl 
(1995) inevitably affect student achievement more than any other classroom factor. 
Additionally, Gollnick (1992), Irvine (1989) and Rakow (1991) support the belief that 
the teaching-learning environment is influenced by the teacher' s personal 
characteristics. 

The purpose of this literature review is to critically evaluate the adult education 
literature with respect to how it deals with the race and the gender of the teacher as a 
factor in the teaching-learning environment This seems especially appropriate 
considering that Sandler (1991) proposes that "men and women, teaching in the same 
classroom, teaching the same subject to the same students, have very different 
experiences" (p. 12). Rakow (1991) and Tisdell (1992) found that those privileged by 
their White race or male gender wield more power in the classroom than minorities. 

Methodology 

An ERIC search revealed numerous books and chapters on teaching and 
facilitating adult learning (Apps, 1989; 1991; Barer-Stein & Draper, 1993; Brookfield, 
1986; 1990; 1995; Cross, 1981; Daloz, 1986; Dickenson, 1973; Draines, Draines, & 
Graham, 1993; Draves, 1988; Frasier, 1938; Galbraith, 1991, Jones, 1986; Knowles, 1980; 
1986; Knox, 1980; Lenz, 1982; Lewis, 1986; lindhorst, 1951; Miller, 1977; Reese, 1978; 
Renner, 1994; Rogers, 1986; Seaman & Fellenz, 1989; Westmeyer, 1988; Wilson, 1983). 

In addition to this mainstream literature the narratives of actual African American 
women adult educators were analyzed. Included in these narratives are Septima Clark 
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(1962), who was instrumental in her work at Highlander, Dorothy Robinson (1978), 
Mamie Fields (1983) contemporary adult educator bell hooks (1994). Additionally, the 
narratives of the African American women researched by Casey (1993), Etter-Lewis 
(1993), and Foster (1990, 1991) were analyzed. 

Findines 

Several prescriptive practices occur often in the mainstream literature. This 
literature evaluates all teachers as one and the same. They present prescriptive 
practices that suggest that all teachers enter into the classroom on equal levels and 
construct a positive teaching-learning environment by following prescribed practices. 

The bulk of adult education literature includes research that does not consider either 
the race or gender of the teacher or learner. Several examples of this can be seen in the 
following foundational research studies: Apps, 1989; 1991; Barer-Stein & Draper, 1993; 
Knowles, 1980; 1986; Knox, 1980; Lenz, 1982; and Seaman & Fellenz, 1989. These works 
center around prescriptive practices with the major categories being 1) climate setting; 

2) techniques for teaching; and 3) learner involvement . Consequently, an examination 
of the mainstream adult education literature reveals that the discussion of how the race 
and gender of the adult educator might affect the learning environment is absent 

In addition, the adult education literature routinely broaches the subject of the 
social settings that involve the student and the teacher, but neglects to delve into the 
intricacies of their social context Furthermore the specific race and/ or gender with its 
resulting impact is not considered but merely mentioned. Examples of such, includes 
research studies that are the infrastructure of adult education: Brookfield (1986, 1990, 
1995), Knowles (1980), Galbraith (1991), Knox(1980, 1986), Lenz (1982), Apps (1989, 

1991), Seaman and Fellenz (1989), and Barer-Stein and Draper (1993). Even though 
some of these authors mention the race and gender of the learner, these discussions 
negate race and gender of the teacher by neglecting to closely examine either. 

For instance Brookfield (1986; 1990) acknowledges that the classroom is affected 
by political and societal changes and that adult learners may scrutinize the actions of 
the adult educators in light of recent politics but none of his examples address the race 
or gender of the teacher. Furthermore, Brookfield argues that competency and 
credibility are characteristics which effective adult educators must have. However he 
fails to acknowledge how the race and gender of the teacher might impact upon how 
others acknowledge their competency and credibility and how teachers because of their 
nondominant race and/or gender may have trouble establishing their credibility in the 
classroom. Nonetheless, Brookfield (1990) like Galbraith (1990) does insert into his 
discussion of power in the classroom how the race and gender of the learner influence 
the environment but fails to mention the race and gender of the teacher. Brookfield and 
Galbraith acknowledges that the diversity of the learner affects the teaching-learning 
environment but they imply or assume that the race and gender of the teacher does not 
affect the teaching-learning environment 

Similarly, Knowles (1980) asserts that learning is influenced by the quality and 
amount of interaction between the learners and their environment but does not mention 
how the power dynamics caused by the race or gender of the teacher affects the 
environment Additionally, Knowles states that a climate conducive to learning should 



be one "which causes adults to feel accepted, respected, and supported; in which there 
exists a spirit of mutuality between teachers and students as joint inquirers; in which 
there is a freedom of expression without fear of punishment or ridicule" (1980, p. 47). 
Knowles' stance on creating the right psychological climate involves giving generic 
generalizations to adult educators. Knowles does not address the issue of how the race 
and gender of the teacher might influence these conditions. Yet one could argue that 
these conditions can be affected by this fact because it is logical that societal relations 
outside the classroom also impact the classroom climate. His comments assume that 
the adult educator is universal and neutral. One could propose, also that the teacher's 
perception of their race and gender might influence the classroom interaction. 

Accordingly, Seaman and Fellenz (1989) acknowledge that a discussion of a 
learning environment must include the people involved and how their characteristics 
affect the learning environment but again they do not involve themselves in a 
discussion on the race and gender of the teacher. They do however, say that adult 
educators may have barriers, obstacles or problems that prevent them from conducting 
an ideal climate in the learning environment Seaman and Fellenz do not delineate the 
barriers or obstacles. Although not stated by the authors these barriers or obstacles 
could pertain to the race and gender of the adult educator. 

Also, Knox suggests the teacher's personal characteristics affect the learning 
environment although he does not specially mention the race or gender of the teacher. 
Similarly, Lenz (1982) argues that the teacher as an authority figure can subtly or 
openly influence students toward a particular doctrine or system of principles even 
though she neglects to mention how the teacher's race or gender might inform her or 
his doctrine. Moreover, she stresses that adult educators should place special emphasis 
on the teacher-learner relationship because this logistical factor contributes significantly 
to the teaching-learning environment Lenz fails to acknowledge how the race and 
gender of the teacher may influence establishing relationships with their students. 

Furthermore, Apps (1991) and Barer-Stein and Draper (1994) argue that culture 
is always present in human interaction between students and teachers but they do not 
address specifically the race and gender of the teacher. Although Apps says that adult 
educators must "engage their entire personality, how they think, what they know, and 
how they know it and how they feel and why they feel that way" in the teaching 
process (1991, p. 1), he fails to give evidence to support an argument that the race and 
gender of the adult educator would most definitely impact upon the teaching-learning 
environment Apps even goes on to say that "each of us, whether we are always aware 
of it or not, has a set of values formed by the communities in which we grew up, as 
well as by our religion, social status, and ethnic background" (1991, p. 113). Yet Apps 
does not address specifics pertaining to how these culturally influenced values might 
influence ethical classroom decisions. He does however discuss the fact that the 
teacher needs to strive to take a neutral or fair position in presenting diverse sides of 
questions. It would seem appropriate for Apps to speak to the race and gender of the 
teacher and its effect on the learning environment as logical progression of his position. 
He does not 

In Barer-Stein and Draper' s discussion of culture they explain that there is no 
such thing as neutral adult education. They proclaim that "education that does not 
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seek to change conditions reinforces the existing system" (1994, p. 173). Barer-Stein and 
Draper believe that adult educators need to have an understanding of the implications 
of culture on themselves, as well as the learning environment Nonetheless, they still 
lean toward universal ways to address cultural diversity and do not discuss how the 
adult educator's own race and gender might impact her or his praxis strategy. 

Nevertheless, even though the mainstream adult educators do not discuss the 
impact of race and gender on the teaching-learning environment, a discussion of how 
race and gender influence the teaching-learning environment is present in thei 
narratives of actual African American women educators. These narratives of actual 
educators are not considered to be a part of the mainstream adult education literature. 
These narratives show that race and gender were always a part of the teach-leaming 
environment All of these African American women, while combatting challenges to 
their competency and philosophies because of their race and gender, also battled 
institutional constraints on their lives, careers, and practices (Casey, 1993; Clarke & 
Blythe, 1962; Fields & Fields, 1983; Foster, 1990; hooks, 1994; Robinson, 1978). 

A theme that emerged from the literature is that these African American women 
teachers believed that their teaching philosophy, competency, and teaching practices 
were questioned by those persons who considered themselves more powerful (Bey, 
1995; Casey, 1993; Clarke & Blythe, 1962; Delaney, Delaney, & Hearth, 1993; Fields & 
Fields, 1983; Foster, 1987; 1990; 1991; hooks, 1994; King, 1991; Phelps, 1995; Robinson, 
1978). Robinson stated that, "there were some Whites who felt that Black teachers, by 
virtue of cultural traits and limited professional training facilities just had to be 
inferior" (1978, p. 110). As a result of this, these African American women teachers 
often felt alone, isolated, and not involved in positive relationships with those 
individuals, bell hooks, who has taught from 1976 to the present in only integrated 
settings, told of her experiences with similar issues. She first talked about the white 
women professors in the Women's Studies department Even though hooks started 
teaching a course on Black women writers from a feminist perspective in her 
undergraduate and graduate years. White women professors who were developing 
women's studies departments did not nurture her interests. In fact her class was not 
considered a part of the W omen' s Studies Department but a part of the Black Studies 
Department hooks further recalled that her work was not accepted by these White 
women feminists because it challenged their privileged way of thinking (hooks, 1994). 

Through their narratives these African American women teachers support the 
idea that it is hard to teach only content For example, hooks reiterated the notion that 
tiie majority of the students that she teaches have never been taught by a Black woman 
professor before entering her class. She states, "I know from experience that this 
unfamiliarity can overtly determine what takes place in the classroom (1994, p. 86). 
The following words of hooks succinctly summarize the sentiments of the African 
American women whose narratives were reviewed. 

Many professors are disturbed by our [African American women] overt 
discussion of political standpoints. A White male professor in an English 
department who teaches only works by "great White men" is making a 
political decision. We [African American women] had to work 
consistently against and through the overwhelming will on the part of 
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folks to deny the politics of racism, sexism, and so forth that inform how 

and what we teach (hooks, 1994, p. 370). 

Not only did teachers question the philosophy and methods of teaching that 
these African American women teachers practiced, but so did administrators. By the 
same token these African American women teachers also spoke of other persons who 
questioned their work. Fields said "we (Black teachers) worked hard, knowing all the 
time that in the eyes of the powers to be, the Negro teachers really didn't amount to 
much" (Fields & Fields, 1983, p. 130). The colleagues of bell hooks challenged her 
work for use by students in their classes, hooks recalled them telling students that her 
work was not scholarly enough. According to her this resulted in students having a 
low expectation of her work and students not acknowledging her credibility. 

Consequently, their narratives displayed the following: 1) a redefinition of the 
career of teaching as they reflected on and built on their own past experiences (Casey, 
1993; Clarke & Blythe, 1962; Fields & Fields, 1983; Foster; 1990; 1991; hooks, 1994; 
Robinson, 1978) and 2) a display of progressive teaching philosophies, by engaging in 
creative, responsive teaching practices while building relationships with their students 
and communities in the pursuit of uplifting their race (Casey, 1993; Clarke & Blythe, 
1962; Fields & Fields, 1983; Foster, 1995; hooks, 1994; Robinson, 1978), all of which were 
influenced by their race and gender. These narratives give evidence to support the 
position that adult educators need to go beyond merely proposing prescriptive 
practices and generalizations about teaching adults to address the issue of how the race 
and gender of the teacher influences the teaching-learning environment 

Significance 

"The notion that African American women are an invisible group on the 
sidelines and that they can be easily combined with other groups is a convenient fiction 
that conceals their power and importance" (Etter-Lewis, 1993, p. xvii). There are 
various power disparities in society between women and men and between and within 
races. Furthermore, these power disparities which exist in society are often maintained 
in the classroom (Johnson-Bailey, 1994; Tisdell, 1992). Adult educators making new 
contributions to the literature on teaching adults by including information about the 
race and gender of the teacher in the teaching-learning environment will empower 
those teachers who are not privileged by male gender or White race. Additionally, this 
literature review should generate interest in conducting further studies focusing on 
how the race and gender of the teacher influences the teaching-learning process. The 
implication resulting from this literature review is that adult educators need to consider 
the gender and race of the teacher in all of its writings about classroom climate, 
delivery, and praxis. Furthermore, adult educators should also examine how their own 
race and gender influences their classroom practices and climate. 
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Abstract 

This observational study investigated the lands of interactions among and between 
students, instructors, the media, and the environment in distance education courses. In addition to 
confirming the interaction types reported in the literature, learner-environment interaction was 
documented. Interaction chains, interaction objects, and interaction subjects were described. 



Introduction 

To date research about adult learners at a distance has focused primarily on learners’ 
motivations, persistence, and satisfaction (Baker and Platten, 1988; Coggins, 1988; Egan, et al., 
1992; and Wilkes and Burnham, 1991). Some researchers have employed standardized 
measurement instruments (Biner, Dean, and Mellinger, 1994; Coggins, 1988; Dille and Mezack, 
1991; Pugliese, 1994; and Wilkes and Burnham, 1991). All of these studies and many others 
(Burge and Howard 1990, Dille and Mezack 1991, Garrison, 1990; Pugliese, 1994) have 
employed a survey methodology. Anderson and Garrison (1995) are exceptions in that they first 
employed a survey method and then followed up with class observations and interviews. The 
gathered data have generally been the result of self-reports which have been interpreted from an 
outsider’s perspective. While we may know and understand a great deal about who distance 
education students are, what motivates them, and how well they enjoy their experiences, we do 
not know much about what happens in a learning situation where the teacher is not present. 

The Study 

We conceptualized the distance education setting as being comprised of methods (distance 
education, or the way learners are organized in society), techniques (teaching procedures, or the 
way in which subject matter is introduced to learners) and devices (equipment, or the things we 
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used to assist us in providing instruction). Using the framework that Vemer (1962) introduced 
over 30 years ago. Burnham and Seamons (1987) updated it to accommodate electronic distance 
education. Figure 1 provides a 
representation of a learning 
situation where methods and 
techniques are enabled by 
devices by bringing learners in 
contact with instructors and 
subject matter content (Stubbs 
and Burnham, 1990). Devices in 
this framework can range from 
the most modem technological 
device (the latest computer) to 
the oldest (the book or other 
written source of information). 

In essence we were 
studying a new method of 
education which called for an 
open stance toward the research 
problem. As a result we chose a 
qualitative approach to data collection and analysis. We did, however, have a priory questions 
that we wanted answered, the essence of positivistic research. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the behaviors of the learners from the “other 
side” of distance education — the students’ perspectives. The research questions were “what 
interactions do learners at a distance exhibit that influence their learning, what events prompt and 
end such behavior, and what observable outcomes result?” By answering these questions through 
careful observation, problems attendant to other forms of data collection in distance education 
were avoided. An example of such problems include the incorrect interpretation of apparently 
positive course evaluations. These often confuse very positive attitudes toward access to higher 
education courses with negative attitudes about having to study using this method. Another 
purpose of this study was to further investigate the phenomenon labeled parallel learning 
(Burnham, 1994) which is sociological in nature as contrasted to learning which is psychological 
in nature. 




Figure 1 A representation of a distance education framework 
(from Stubbs and Burnham, 1990) 



Methodology 

Data gathering was done at the points of delivery and the interpretation of the data was 
done by someone engaged in the course work. One of the limitations to studying distance 
education in this manner means that our generalizations are limited. However, one of the 
strengths of the study is that we have a much more complete picture of the learning environment 
than careful measurements of limited constructs can produce. We also have an opportunity to 
enhance established constructs and to suggest new ones. However, gathering data in this fashion 
presented problems of travel and scheduling for a single researcher. 
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Role of researcher 

Because data for this study were to be collected at the receive site we decided that the 
researcher should gather data as unobtrusively and covertly as possible so as not to influence the 
actions of either the learners or the instructors. The data collection was done while the researcher 
was enrolled in and attended several distance education courses. This meant that she had to 
participate in class discussions (both those instigated by instructors and those generated from 
other sources), take tests, and otherwise appear as much like a student as possible. A problem 
that confronted the researcher was establishing the line she would not cross on the contiunuum 
from being a detached observer to “going native.” Opportunities to go native were plentiful and 
included instructor bashing, working on projects, and socializing with learners outside of the 
classroom situation. 

Ethics 

Because the data were collected by covert observation there was some concern about the 
ethics of such actions. These concerns were minimized by approval from the university’s 
Institutional Review Board (IRB). Additionally, the public nature of instruction offered by a 
public university helped assure that this research approach was not unethical. While faculty may 
have had concerns, data collection was not focused on their behaviors. Finally, all names and 
other identifying clues were eliminated to preserve anonymity of the individuals observed. 

Administrative clearance 

In addition to approval from the IRB, and perhaps more difficult, permission was obtained 
from the university Admissions and Records Office for the researcher to register for the distance 
education courses so that she might appear as a typical university student. She was successful in 
registering for all course work as an auditing student and then after the courses concluded any 
reference to the courses were removed from the researcher’s transcript of credits. The Dean of 
Continuing Education was very cooperative in helping the field researcher gain access to courses 
and sites. 

The research environment 

The technology system that was in place while we gathered data was an audio-graphic, 
two-way interactive system that recently had a major upgrade in its capacity just prior to the 
study. A two-way audio/graphic system allows the instructor to transmit static graphical images 
from the origination site to the receive sites. Two-way audio allows any one person to talk with 
all other parties at the same time. Participants must either push a mic button to talk or they can 
leave the mic key open. 

The classes 

Course work for the research was carefully selected using a number of dimensions: time of 
day, number of students, location of receive site, academic level, subject matter, and the number 
of sessions per week. Courses were selected to offer a wide variety of circumstances as possible 
to maximize the probability of different kinds of interactions begin observed. 

Data collection 

Data were collected through participant observation. Using the same observer at each 



site and course eliminated the problem of calibrating different observers to the same standard. 
However, in so doing, the chances for biased, subjective data gathering were increased. This 
problem was minimized by gathering as much information about as many variables as possible. 

Field notes were made during class sessions and backed up with audio recordings. Taping 
the sessions at the remote site is rather common among students and did little or nothing to inhibit 
student interactions. Making field notes during the session was also easily done as students are 
typically taking notes during class periods. 

Data Analysis 

Data analysis was performed by constantly reviewing the field notes and then breaking 
them into discrete components of interaction. These components were then categorized as to the 
kind of interactions identified in the literature. The research team criticized the placement of the 
interaction components and finally a group of graduate students were used to check the 
categorization by the researchers. 



Findings 

Types of interaction 

The behaviors of the students in distance education settings was described by the types of 
interactions described in the literature. Moore (1989) and Hillman et al. (1994) described 
learner-teacher, learner-content, leamer-leamer, and learner-media interactions in distance 
education environments. This study found that the definitions currently cited in the literature 
were helpful to a degree, but lack the richness of the interactions that occur in the field. 

A fifth interaction, learner-environment was encountered. This is defined as a reciprocal 
action or mutual influence between a learner and the learner’s surroundings that either assists or 
hinders learning. 

The relative frequency of the of interaction types varied with the kinds of circumstances 
that might have triggered the events. For example, the failure of the technology would trigger 
interactions with the media on the part of the learners to correct the problem. If an instructor was 
unclear about directions or descriptions, then students would interact with one another in order to 
clarify the ambiguity. 

An important finding of this study, in addition to the confirmation of the various types of 
interaction and the discovery of yet a fifth kind, is the notion that interactions have objects (things 
learners interact with or that influence the learner) and subjects (things that the interactions are 
about). These two elements can and should play an important part of any classification of 
interactions. 

Another finding is that interactions themselves are tri gg er events for yet other interactions. 
This “chaining” of interactions filled much of class time. We do not know about the patterns and 
sequences of interaction chains. This is a promising area for further research because it offers 
promise for even deeper understandings of distance education. 



Parallel learning 

The learning environment in distance education is a dynamic one. Parallel Learning is 
defined as the acquisition of content taking place concurrently with but independently from the 
delivery of instruction. Students can and. do acquire content independently of instructors in any 
kind of learning method, however, in a distance education setting such behaviors are distinctly 
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observable because they usually involve other students at the receive site. Triggering mechanisms 
provoke interactions. For example, if an instructor is boring, confusing, or irrelevant students will 
engage one another about the subject matter at hand while ignoring the instructor. At some point 
they are brought back into the instructional stream by the behavior of the instructor or some other 
event. 

Learning partnerships and groups 

Learners form partnerships and groups on their own. The basis for these groups is either 
instrumental need or prior associations. For example, students will consistently ask certain 
students questions about how to perform certain tasks or questions about when materials are due. 
Some students form friendships that last over a term and into succeeding terms of study. The 
learning groups are more than coincidental and informal; they are purposive. 

Implications 

The implication of this research demonstrates that the distant education learning 
environment is a dynamic one which differs substantially from the traditional free to free 
environment. It creates an environment where the characteristics of adult learners can and do 
exhibit themselves in powerful ways. This has direct implications for the design of instruction. 
Teachers must acknowledge that they have less control in distance education settings than they do 
in a face to face setting. Perhaps scheduled queries and directive tasks can help keep students 
involved in the stream of instruction. Or, alternately, instructors may want to place more 
responsibility on the learner for content acquisition and processing to take advantage of naturally 
occurring parallel learning and learning partnerships. 
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WOMEN'S EXPERIENCE OF ACADEMIC COLLABORATION 
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Abstract. This study examines the experience of collaboration 
for women academics in adult education. While the women describe 
a range of collaborative experiences, they place the greatest 
value on more complex forms of collaboration in which the self, 
the partner (s) , and the work exist in a highly dynamic and 
interactive relationship, This study suggests that collaboration 
provides one way in which women are creating life-giving spaces 
for themselves within the masculinist culture of the academy. 



In the opening scene of A Room of One 1 s Own . Virginia Woolf 
(1929) has her narrator sitting on the banks of the river that 
winds through Oxbridge, reflecting on the topic "women and 
fiction." Deep in thought, she gets up and begins to walk across 
the campus towards the library: 

Instantly a man's figure rose to intercept me. Nor did I at 
first understand that the gesticulations of a curious- 
looking object, in a cut-away coat and evening shirt, were 
aimed at me. His face expressed horror and indignation. 
Instinct rather than reason came to my help; he was a 
Beatle; I was a woman. This was the turf; there was the 
path. Only the Fellows and Scholars are allowed here; the 
gravel is the place for me... ..The only charge I could bring 
against the Fellows and Scholars of whatever the college 
might happen to be was that in protection of their turf,' 
which has been rolled for 300 years in succession, they had 
sent my little fish [of an idea] into hiding. (p. 6) 

Woolf's image vividly captures the idea of women's outsider 
status within the male-defined and male-dominated world of the 
academy, and many scholars have since explored the various 
dimensions of that outsider reality and its implications for 
women academics. Within that literature we were particularly 
impressed by the work of Aisenberg and Harrington (1988) , whose 
study of tenure -track and nontenure -track women faculty 
illuminates the special challenges faced by women in being 
accepted within the academy. They argue that women, socialized 
to play a subordinate role and lacking the same degree of social 
and financial resources available to their male colleagues, are 
multiply handicapped in their professional development in 
academic life. While not chased away from academe by indignant 
Beatles in cut-away coats, women faculty are forced to adapt to 
male norms and standards, and few alternative models of academic 
work are considered legitimate. 

We were curious about women's efforts in this context to 
explore alternative models of functioning, particularly in their 
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role as scholars. While collaboration in research isn't a new 
modality, it is one which seems to be occuring with more 

frequency in recent years (Baldwin & Austin, 1995) , and it is 

beginning to be an object of study in its own right (see, for 

example, Ede & Lunsford, 1990) . The research on women's 
development (Caffarella, 1992) suggests that relationship is of 
central importance to women. We wondered what meaning academic 
women give to the collaborative relationship, and it is that 
question that became the focus of this study. 

Methodology 



We interviewed eleven women academics, all of them 
professors of adult education who are well established in their 
careers. All have collaborated with various partners, both with 
other women and with men, yet there is also significant variation 
among their experiences. Two of the women have a longterm 
collaborative relationship, having written together for 
approximately ten years. Two others are in the early stages of 
an extensive research project together. And four of the women 
are exploring the boundaries of collaboration itself by 
experimenting with new forms of epistemology; they have worked 
together for about six years. The interviews were open-ended and 
were conducted with small groups of the women, a process which 
enabled them to reflect together on their various experiences. 

For our purposes here we will focus on two aspects of our 
findings: the nature of the collaborative relationship these 

women experienced; and the meaning they give to it- -what we came 
to think of as the inner logic of the collaborative experience 
for these women. 

The Nature of the Collaborative Relationship 

We began each of our interviews by simply asking the women 
to describe their experience of collaboration. Consistently they 
responded by saying, "It depends...." In other words, they began 
by describing a range of experiences of collaboration, one that 
can be characterized in terms of the complexity of the 
relationship. At the low end are those collaborations which 
involve simple division of labor- -the partners divide up the 
work, each taking responsibility for particular components of the 
research project. While there is a shared purpose and a degree 
of interaction with one another's work, authorship remains 
distinct over the separate elements. Midrange on the complexity 
continuum are those collaborations that have a higher degree of 
interaction, both conceptually and in the actual writing. Steed 
(1994) refers to "the multiplier effect" of this type of 
collaboration, where the relationship "pushes our personal 
understanding of the topic, and our ability to articulate that 
understanding, further than we might normally or reasonably do by 
ourselves" (p. 146) . All of the women we interviewed spoke at 
some length about the enrichment of working with others at this 
level, experiencing the synergy of having their ideas expanded 
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3nd c 3 rs 3 .ti.n 3 something together th3t they never could h 3 ve 
created working alone. Finally, at the higher end of the 
continuum we found a still more complex level of experience, what 
one of our women called "pushing the boundaries of what 
knowledge -making is about." This existed only among the groups 
with a longterm commitment to working together and it had a clear 
epistemological focus. At this end the collaborative 
relationship moves beyond synergy and towards developing new 
modes of intellectual engagement. Significantly, while all the 
women described collaborative experiences of various levels of 
complexity , what they talked about in the most detail and with 
the greatest intensity were those experiences that fell at the 

to higher levels of complexity . Clearly they place a higher 
value on these more advanced modes of collaboration. 

In searching for an image or metaphor to describe the 
experiences these women academics shared with us, we were 
reminded of how Aisenberg and Harrington (1988) described the 
relationship of their women faculty to their research projects. 

In contrast to the instrumental relationship characteristic of 
male academics, where the research is used to further their 
careers, Aisenberg and Harrington found that women academics tend 
to identify personally with their research, often speaking of it 
in passionate terms as a love object, and they have difficulty 
"using it" to advance their careers. We were struck by that idea 
of personal engagement in the ways our women spoke about the 
collaborative experiences that meant the most to them, and we 
began to think in terms of a tripartide system to image that 
relationship. It consists of the self, the partner (s ) , and the 
work, linked together as a highly dynamic, fluid, and 
interrelated system. The women consistently spoke of their 
collaborations in ways that supported this idea of a living 
system, one with a life of its own, requiring nurturance and 
constant tending. As the relationship becomes more complex, the 
system seems to become more tightly interwoven. 

There are essential elements that make up the women's 
experience of academic collaboration at different stages of 
development. For the relationship to be initiated, several 
factors have to be present. The women spoke first about what we 
would call personal attractors: an affinity for one another, and 

shared academic interests. One dyad recounted their first 
meeting and their immediate connections in terms of personal 
backgrounds and research efforts. A certain chemistry seems 
operative in both domains. Also significant, though, are the 
f erences between the women who collaborate, and that openness 
--even eagerness- -to embrace difference seems to characterize 
them. Those differences included personality style (introvert/ 
extrovert), cognitive style ( linear /global ) , and working 
preferences (systematic/emergent ) . Another factor is personal 
readiness for the collaboration. One woman noted: "It just 

depends on. . .where you are as a person. I think that's real 
important because where I am as a person is real different right 
now from where I might have been five years ago . Now I'm 
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interested in a different kind of collaboration, if that makes 
any sense." Finally, a bottomline concern for them seems to 
revolve around ego issues: all spoke about the necessity of 

sharing power and recognition. All of these factors seem to be 
required before the collaboration can even be initiated. 

In the early stages of the relationship, several elements 
are evident. First is establishing what one of the women 
referred to as the "start-up thing." This reflection came from 
the dyad that has been working together for more than 10 years 
and was elicited in the portion of the interview where they each 
talked about writing with others: 

One of the things I remember thinking with [my new partner] 
was, I would realize that I was taking things for granted 
that [my stable partner] and I had worked out years 
ago.... So there's a way in which you almost forget--all the 
agreements, all the insecurities about getting started, 
learning another voice. So there's a start-up thing that 
you have to do and you have to do it. fairly well or it 
doesn't work as well. I haven't found that any other 
collaboration has been as smooth or as comfortable or as 
equal . 

There is also the issue of what one woman called "mastering the 
rhythms" of their interaction- -becoming sensitive to the needs of 
the partner (s) and to their ways of working together. Over time 
we also saw attention being given to clarifying the purpose of 
the collaboration. This was especially clear for the group of 
four women; they had initially come together to write a book, but 
gradually moved from that goal to the broader purpose of forging 
new epistemologies in the academy. Finally, the women often 
spoke of playing together, but doing so in order to engage the 
work in new ways; the stable dyad referred to this as "breaking 
the frame" and for them it meant going to museums or taking other 
side trips that would move them away from strictly linear 
thinking about their work. 

In the more longterm collaborative relationships there were 
several elements that characterized the later stages of 
development. The location of the self becomes more 
indeterminate, and we see a kind of fuzzing of the self. This 
involves more than a blending of voices; it seems more like the 
creation of a new voice. The stable dyad illustrated this when 
they described their evolution into a new way of writing 
together. They began their second book by each writing separate 
chapters, sending them out for review, then coming together for a 
week to work on the whole text : 

We took our two power books, set them up side-by-side on the 
counter, and we decided that we couldn't continue to try to 
solve the problems in our own chapter. Instead what we 
needed to do was to take each other's chapter and completely 
rewrite it, then give it back to the first author to now 



wordsmith it after it had this major, major rewrite. And 
that just turned out to work incredibly well. And we did 
that yet again a third time.... That really became what I 
would call the real first draft. 

Authorship in such a relationship must be constructed in a 
radically new way. Similarly we also saw conscious innovation at 
the level of epistemology . The group of four women were explicit 
about this when they described their work as "pushing the 
boundaries of what knowledge -making is about," and for them that 
includes developing new language: 

One of the things that happens in working collaboratively 
like this, as intensely as this, is that we begin to develop 
new language to express new reality .... For anybody who's 
been "othered" out of the academy, there is an absence of 
language to be able to bring your particular knowledge into 
the academy. And the role that [our collaborative group] 
plays, I think, is to provide a place to start building that 
language . 

Clearly these more advanced collaborations are intended to 
challenge the current norms of academic work. 

It would be deceptive if we discussed these women's 
experience of academic collaboration without also addressing the 
difficulties they faced in sustaining those relationships. All 
of them spoke about, the hard personal work required; as one woman 
said, "It's not all glorious." What is striking, however, is 
their willingness to do that relational work, even when it means 
putting the final product at risk. 

The Inner Logic of Women ' s Academic Collaboration 

Having examined the inner workings of the collaborative 
relationship these women academics experience, it's important to 
ask the wider question of its meaning for them, and to do that we 
need to situate their discussion within its context. If we 
consider again the masculinist norms of the academy, the choice 
to do collaborative research is, on the surface, illogical. 
Certainly the academy places the highest value on individual 
productivity, so collaborative work has less legitimacy. Why 
then would these women academics, who are already extremely busy, 
choose to take on more work- -work which takes more time and 
effort and emotional attention than any research they do on their 
own- -when the academic rewards for that work are limited? 

In part the women explain this choice in terms of the 
quality of the work they are able to do collaboratively, and 
their arguments ‘for this are persuasive. However, we think more 
than outcomes are at issue here. We believe these women are 
making a values statement through their countercultural choice . 
They are demonstrating in an academic context what we know to be 
true in other contexts- -the central importance that connection 
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has for women. Even more significantly, these women seem to see 
collaboration as one way to create a life space for themselves in 
the otherwise inhospitable environment of the academy. It may be 
that the inner logic of women's academic collaboration is the 
desire to make a room of their own in the sacred grove where they 
can live- -and thrive- -as scholars on their own terms and not on 
the terms set by men. 
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The Measurement of Participation in Adult Education 

Mary A. Collins, J. Michael Brick, and Kwang Kim 

Abstract: This paper examines the disparate rates of participation in adult education that have 
been reported by the Current Population Survey and the National Household Education Survey. 
The authors examine issues including population coverage and samp ling s survey nonresponse, the 
use of proxy respondents, and survey context effects. 



Reliable estimates of participation in adult education (AE) are important for a number of reasons. 
One of the roles of these participation rates is to inform the public about the National Educational 
Goal that “By the year 2000, every adult American will be literate and will possess the knowledge 
and skills necessary to compete in a global economy and exercise the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship.” Participating in adult education may support achieving this objective. However, the 
measurement of particiption presents a number of challenges. Zemsky and Shapiro (1993), 
referring to training estimates, equate this effort to “measuring a mirage” and note that estimates 
vary “not just widely, but wildly.” 

This study is an assessment of reasons that estimates from the National Household Education 
Survey (NHES) and the Current Population Survey (CPS), two important studies that measure 
adult education participation, are so different. As noted in table 1, the estimates from the CPS are 
substantially lower than those from the NHES. The report examined a number of methodological, 
definitional, and operational factors that might have had an impact on the differences in the 
estimates. Some of these factors could be quantified so as to estimate the potential impact they 
had on the estimates, while other factors evade measurement given the available data. Relevant 
findings are summarized later in table 3 and discussed below. 

The 1984 CPS estimate of participation in adult education excluding full-time college was 14 
percent and for 1992 was 20 percent (table 1). An increase of 6 percent in adult education over 
the 8 years is reasonable given the efforts made by government and business to increase the skills 
of adults during this time. However, the two CPS studies used very different approaches, in 
particular, different approaches to selecting adults, that should have had a substantial influence on 
the participation estimates. The NHES indicates that some adults identified as nonparticipants at 
a screening stage are later found to be participants when interviewed themselves (referred to here 
as “switching”). If the CPS: 84 had sampled all adults regardless of the responses of their 
participation status at the screening stage, it is estimated that the ‘switching rate’ would have 
caused the participation rate in 1984 to be 23 percent. This is close to the 26 percent switching- 
adjusted estimate from the CPS: 92. This very modest increase in participation rates in adult 
education between 1984 and 1992 is not consistent with what experts in adult education expect, 
nor is it consistent with the higher rates estimated in the NHES. This raises some questions about 
the validity of the CPS:92 estimates. 
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Table 1— Estimated number of adults age 16 and older 1 and percent participating in adult 
education: 1984-1995 



Participation Rate 


CPS:84 


NHES:91 


CPS.92 


NHES:95 


NHES:95 

Splice 


Number of adults (in thousands) 


172,583 


181,800 


169,772 


189,576 


189,912 


Any adult education activity 


_2 


37.9% (0.7) 


24.0% (2.5) 


44.3% (0.5) 


44.6% (1.0) 


Adult education activity excluding 
full-time degree programs 


14.0% (0.1) 


33.0% (0.7) 


20.5% (0.5) 


40.2% (0.5) 


40.0% (1.0) 



’Data from the 1984 survey (Hill 1987) include persons age 17 and older. 

2 Not available from the published report (Hill 1987). 

NOTE: Standard error in parentheses. 

SOURCES: 1984 and 1992 Current Population Survey (CPS), 1991 and 1995, National Household Education 
Survey (NHES), 



Comparing the CPS and the NHES estimates, a number of factors were considered. One of the 
most obvious factors is the bias in the NHES estimates due to the failure to sample adults in 
households without telephones. However, the empirical evidence clearly indicates that the 
undercoverage bias in the NHES estimates is very small (less than one percent), especially when 
compared to the differences between the CPS and NHES estimates that range from 13 to 20 
percent (Brick 1996). 

A second methodological difference is the estimated bias due to nonresponse that affects both 
surveys, but has a larger impact on the NHES because of the lower response rate in this study. 

The nonresponse biases could not be estimated directly because of the lack of data on the 
differences between respondents and nonrespondents to the surveys. Nevertheless, by making 
some statistical assumptions about these differences, an upper bound on the differential 
nonresponse bias was estimated. The bound shows that the NHES may overestimate the 
participation rate by up to 5 percent more than the CPS. This is a potentially important source of 
bias, but it is an upper bound and the actual bias due to nonresponse is probably less than 5 
percent. 

A third potential source of error was the use of proxy respondents, particularly the practice in the 
CPS where other adults could respond for the sampled adult. In the NHES, the sampled adult 
was the only person who could complete the extended interview and the responses of other adults 
in the household were only used for sampling purposes. The use of proxy respondents was found 
to be an important predictor of AE participation of the adults in the sample, with those adults who 
responded themselves being more likely to report AE participation (table 2). By using logistic 
regression analysis, the potential impact of proxy reporting was estimated for the CPS:92. These 
findings show the estimates from the CPS: 92 are biased downward by about 3 percent as a result 
of proxy reporting; adjusted rates are shown in table 3 . No corresponding bias exists in the 
NHES estimates, since proxy reporting was not permitted. 
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Table 2.— Percent of adults participating in adult education activities, by source of report: 1992 







Percent participating in 


Participation status 


Number 
(in thousands) 


Any activity 


Any activity excluding 
full-time college 


Any activity 
excluding college 


All adults 


169,722 


24.0 


20.5 


17.0 


Self reporter 


97,947 


24.0 


21.7 


18.8 


Proxy reporter 


71,758 


24.0 


18.9 


14.5 



NOTE: Excludes about 8 percent of the sample, for whom the source of the report (self/proxy) was not identified. 
SOURCE: Special tabulations from the 1992 Current Population Survey (CPS). 



Table 3 — Observed and predicted participation rates if all adults had self-reported, by type of 
participation: CPS:92 



Type of participation 


Observed participation 
rate 


Predicted self-reported 
participation rate 


Any adult education activity 


24.0 


26.7 


Activity excluding full-time college 


20.5 


22.7 


Activity excluding college 


17.0 


20.1 



SOURCE: Special tabulations from the 1992 Current Population Survey (CPS). 



The next aspect of the surveys considered was the overall context of the surveys. The literature 
on context effects is diverse and addresses aspects of wording, sponsorship, and survey context 
(Dillman and Tamai 1991; Schwartz and Hippier 1991; Sudman and Bradbum 1974). In some 
cases context effects can be substantial. The first two aspects of context that were considered 
were the introductory approach that sets the groundwork for the survey and questionnaire 
wording. The NHES . 95 Splice sample, a methodological study especially designed and 
implemented to address these issues, reveals that these two factors are not a source of the 
differences between the NHES and CPS estimates. 

Other context issues were considered but could not be quantified. One of these was the fact that 
the adult education questions in the CPS were a supplement to the core CPS survey. This clearly 
resulted in different operational approaches that may have influenced the interviewers and the 
respondents (Shapiro 1987). The training of interviewers for the adult education interviews was 
also obviously different. The question is whether this affected the estimates and, if so, by how 
much. In addition, supplemental status may result in the questions holding a place of lesser 
importance or focus in the minds of respondents, and perhaps interviewers. The second related 
issue is the sponsorship of the study. Sponsorship has been shown to have an influence on the 
responses to a survey, but again this cannot be quantified for these studies. 
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Putting these sources of error together and assuming the errors are additive, much of the 
difference between the NHES and CPS estimates of participation could be explained. For 
example, the NHES:91 estimate of 33 percent may be an overestimate by as much as 5 percent 
due to undercoverage and nonresponse bias, while the CPS: 92 estimate of 21 percent may be an 
underestimate by as much as 3 percent due to proxy reporting and nonresponse. The remaining 
difference of 4 percent (28% - 24% = 4%) could easily be accounted for by context effects. 



Table 3. --Summary of factors associated with possible biases in estimates of adult education 
participation, by survey and possible size of bias 



Factor 


Survey 


Possible size of bias' 


Sampling only participants 


CPS:84 


-9% 


Sampling only telephone households 


NHES:91, NHES:95, and Splice sample 


<1% 


Unit nonresponse 


CPS:84 and CPS:92 

NHES:91, NHES:95, and Splice sample 


<3% 2 

<8% 2 


Proxy respondents 


CPS:84 and CPS:92 


-3% 3 


Context effects 

Introductory statements 
Wording 

Supplemental status 
Interviewer training 
Survey sponsorship 


All surveys 
All surveys 
All surveys . 
All surveys 
All surveys 


No measurable effect 
No measurable effect 
Unmeasurable 4 
Unmeasurable 4 
Unmeasurable 4 



'Bias is the difference between the survey estimate and expected population value. A negative bias 
indicates the survey estimate is less than the population value. 

2 Biases estimated for the CPS:92 and NHES:95 . 

3 Bias estimated for the CPS:92. 

4 These context effects can not be estimated from the available data, but could be substantial. 

SOURCES: 1984 and 1992 Current Population Survey (CPS), 1991 and 1995 National Household 

Education 



While this approach does account for much of the difference, it is not a very satisfying solution for 
several reasons. First, based on the analysis of the impact of the sampling approach, the CPS:92 
estimates appear to be out of line with the other estimates, including the CPS: 84 estimates. 
Adjusting the CPS: 84 estimates for not sampling persons screened as nonparticipants who might 
have reporting participating themselves (i.e., “switchers”) results in an estimate of 23 percent, 
only very slightly lower than the 26 percent switching-adjusted CPS:92 estimate. Second, the 
differential nonresponse in the two surveys is really an upper bound and the difference between 
the NHES and CPS due to this source is probably much less than 5 percent. Third, it is unlikely 



that the error sources are actually completely additive. The errors due to coverage, nonresponse, 
use of proxy respondents, and context effects almost certainly interact in some complex ways. 
However, approximating the influence of these effects as additive is all that can be done, given the 
data, and appears to be a reasonable approach. 

The evidence that most conflicts with this simple approach to summing the errors is the response 
bias study conducted in the NHES:95 (Brick et al. 1996). This study involved an intensive 
reinterview with a sample of NHES:95 respondents. All of the sampled participants (based on the 
original NHES:95 interview) who were included in that intensive reinterview study proved to be 
participants, while 41 percent of the sampled nonparticipants reported an adult education activity 
that they had not reported in the original interview. The activities reported by these 
nonparticipants were examined and did appear to be real activities undertaken during the time 
frame of the survey. The findings of the NHES:95 response bias study strongly suggest that even 
the NHES:95 estimates, which are larger than any previous estimates of participation, may still 
underestimate participation. That study suggests that the estimates of participation rates might be 
substantially higher than 40 percent. 

These issues make it difficult to arrive at a conclusion without some ambiguity, although some 
points appear to be based on solid foundation. The NHES estimates are probably subject to some 
bias due to nonresponse, but there is little bias coming from surveying only telephone households. 
The evidence from an NHES: 95 response bias study indicates that respondents are actually 
underreporting, so the overall estimates of participation in adult education are probably even 
larger than the estimates produced from the NHES. The CPS estimates from 1984 and earlier 
were biased downward due to several sources, most notably the failure to interview adults 
classified as nonparticipants by the household respondent, proxy nonresponse, and context effects 
associated with the survey being a supplement to a labor force survey. The underreporting of 
activities noted in the bias study for the NHES.95 is probably even greater in the CPS due to the 
lack of training with respect to the adult education supplement. 

Although the results of this study are subject to other interpretations, a reasonable conclusion is 
that the NHES estimates of participation are more accurate representations of the percentage of 
adults who participate in some type of adult education than the CPS estimates. As the NHES 
response bias study suggests, the participation rate is likely to be even higher than the NHES 
estimates due to respondent underreporting activities. The CPS estimates are depressed by the 
series of factors noted above. Furthermore, the NHES: 95 Splice sample shows that change in the 
participation rate between 1991 and 1995 is a reflection of an actual change in the rates and not 
an artifact of the survey methodology (Kim et al. 1995). 

Since the results of this study are not definitive, it is interesting to consider options that could be 
used to further investigate the differences between the NHES and CPS estimates if future studies 
were to be conducted. A study of the CPS might be most useful to test the hypothesis that the 
CPS is severely biased downward. To conduct such a study, another supplement to the CPS 
could be conducted follwed by an intensive reinterview of a subsample of the respondents (both 
proxy and sampled adults) to ascertain the size of the bias in the estimates. This approach is 
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rather expensive and should only be considered if future adult education surveys might be 
conducted as supplements to the CPS. 

The biggest potential source of error in the NHES, other than respondent underreporting which 
has already been at least partially examined in the response bias study, is unit nonresponse. This 
source of error is a significant problem for all telephone surveys, which often have lower response 
rates than in-person surveys. The importance of conducting the surveys using techniques to 
increase the response rates should always be considered, and studies of nonresponse might be 
undertaken. Different study designs should be considered, such as record check studies, where 
appropriate and feasible. 
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Learning Strategies in the Corporate Setting 

Gary J. Conti Rita C. Kolody Bobby Schneider 

Abstract 

The learning strategies of financial planners with American Express were 
assessed with SKILLS. Results with this group of professionals confirm the 
distinct learning strategy groups uncovered in previous learning strategy 
research. 

Introduction 

American Express is one of the largest financial corporations in the world and one 
that prides itself on the positive relationships between its workers and the corporation. 
One of its divisions is American Express Financial Advisors (AEFA) which focuses on 
assisting clients with financial planning through advisement on balanced investment 
portfolios. One key element in secure financial plans is an adequate and appropriate life 
insurance component. Unfortunately, however, the financial planners who deal mostly in 
stocks and bonds have little or no training in the complicated ideas and concepts related 
to life insurance and life insurance’s relationship to the tax code. To address this training 
need, American Express created the Risk Management Division six years ago; the 15 
insurance specialists in this division provide training on life insurance concepts to all of 
the 6,000 financial planners in AEFA in the United States. 

Like so many educators of adults, the trainers in the Risk Management Division 
evolved to their positions as a result of extensive experience and expertise in their 
business. Through natural charisma and sales techniques, they have been fairly successful 
in their endeavors to train others. However, despite record profits which can be 
attributed to their efforts and despite their division making it to the finals for the 
prestigious and highly coveted Malcolm Baldridge Award, this division is constantly 
seeking to improve its performance. Recently, through contacts with adult educators from 
Montana State University, these trainers became formally introduced to the principles in 
the adult education literature. Immediately, they seized upon the ideas which they saw 
useful for improving their performance and began to modify portions of their training 
program and to assess their individual teaching styles. One pilot project has led to 
increased sales co mmis sions of approximately $4,000 per financial planner involved in the 
training and is being presented to the corporate managers as a model for future training 
sessions. 

In this quest to improve their training, the Risk Management Division has 
undertaken a research study to better understand the learning strategies of the financial 
planners with whom they work. Utilizing Schon’s (1987) ideas, they are seeking to create 
their own field-based knowledge upon which to improve practice and to become more 
reflective practitioners. Regardless of the type of setting, learners use various strategies to 
accomplish their learning needs. Learning strategies are those techniques or specialized 
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skills that the learner has developed to use in both formal and informal learning 
situations (McKeachie, 1988). They are "the techniques and skills that an individual elects 
to use in order to accomplish a specific learning task....Such strategies vary by individual 
and by learning objective" (Fellenz & Conti, 1989, pp. 7-8). 

Recent research in the area of learning strategies offers exciting findings for 
improving the teaching-learning transaction. For the past 20 years, research in the field of 
adult education has been following the twin thrusts of participation and self-directed 
learning (Fellenz & Conti, 1989). The participation research focuses on factors related to 
participation in and operation of the formal educational programs and has been 
conceptually fueled by Houle’s learning orientations. The self-directed learning research 
has concentrated on the individual and upon contextual factors influencing that learning. 
The research by Kolody, which has uncovered five uniform groups of learners with 
distinct patterns of learning strategies (Kolody & Conti, 1996; Kolody, 1997), has the 
potential to begin to provide conceptual clarity to this area of research. In order to test 
the generalizability of Kolody’s findings, learning strategies need to be tested with various 
groups in the very diverse field of adult education. 

Therefore, the purpose of this study was to investigate the learning strategies of 
the 6,000 financial planners in AEFA in the United States. While the immediate goal of 
the Risk Management trainers was to gain information for improving practice, this study 
is another in the growing body of research on learning strategies and expands this line of 
research to an audience that has not been included in previous learning strategy research. 
Much of the past learning strategy research has been with populations that are linked to 
post-secondary education or which are involved in areas which are commonly recognized 
as education. This population is from the type of organization that Knowles has labeled 
as "non-educational" agency. 



The target population for this study was the 6,000 financial planners in the 15 
regions of AEFA in the United States. This paper reports on the initial analysis of the 
data collected for this nationwide study. Each of the Risk Management specialist in seven 
of the regions assisted in the collection of data in their region. Each administered 
instruments at training sessions which contained participants that were demographically 
representative of the financial planners in their region. Through this process, 
demographic and learning strategy data were collected on 422 financial planner from 
around the country. Slightly over three-fourths (77.6%) were males. The ages of the 
participants ranged from 20 to 74 with an average age of 40.3. Approximately one-third 
had been a financial planner for only one year while another third had 2-4 years 
experience and another third had over 5 years experience in the field. The group was 
well educated with 39.7% having a bachelor’s degree, with 43.5% having credits or 
degrees past the bachelor’s level, and most of the remaining 16.7% having some college 
credits. The income level for the group ranged from $2,000 to $1,000,000 with an average 
of $72,604. Thus, this group was representative of the financial planners in the country 
and was professionally very different from past groups in learning strategies studies. 



Methodology 
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Learning strategies were measured with the Self-Knowledge Inventory of Lifelong 
Learning Strategies (SKILLS). This valid and reliable instrument consists of real-life 
learning scenarios with responses drawn from the areas of metacognition, 
metamotivation, memory, critical thinking, and resource management (Conti & Fellenz, 
1991). Each of the five areas consists of three specific learning strategies: 
Metacognition-Planning, Monitoring, and Adjusting; Metamotivation-Attention, 
Reward/Enjoyment, and Confidence; Memory-Organization, External Aids, and Memory 
Application; Critical Thinking-Testing Assumptions, Generating Alternatives, and 
Conditional Acceptance; and Resource Management-Identification of Resources, Critical 
Use of Resources, and Use of Human Resources. Using the twelve scenarios in the 
existing forms of SKILLS, the Risk Management trainers were involved as suggested in 
previous studies (Lockwood, 1997; McKenna, Conti, & Fellenz, 1994) in tailoring the 
scenarios to fit the real-life situations of the financial planners. 

Findings 

Past research studies with SKILLS have utilized multivariant analysis to investigate 
patterns in the data (Kolody, 1997; Lockwood, 1997; Strakal, 1995; Yabui, 1993). 
Discriminant analysis has been used to deductively impose sense upon the data while 
cluster analysis has been used to tease sense out of the data. In this study, several 
discriminant analyses were conducted to investigate the relationship between 
demographic variables and learning strategies. Ouster analysis was used to investigate the 
stability of the clusters found in learning strategies research with SKILLS (Conti & 
Kolody, 1996; Kolody, 1997). 

Discriminant analysis is a statistical technique which allows the investigation of the 
differences between two or more groups in relationship to several variables 
simultaneously. In discriminant analysis as with other multivariate techniques, the 
emphasis is upon analyzing the variables together rather than singly. In this way, the 
interaction of the 15 learning strategy variables upon the groupings of a demographic 
variable were considered. Therefore, discriminant analysis was used to describe the 
combination of learning strategy variables that could be used to distinguish the groups for 
the demographic variables of gender, age, years experience as a financial advisor, 
educational level, and income. 

Five separate discriminant analysis were conducted with the 15 learning strategies 
as the discriminating variables. Each of the five demographic variables considered in this 
study are common socio-economic variables that are believed to often effect human 
behavior. The results for all five analyses were similar; all failed to account for a 
significant amount of variance in the groups, and each only improved correct 
classification in the groups by approximately 10% over chance placement in the groups. 
The discriminant function for gender provided for the highest discrimination of the five 
demographic variables; however, this function was only a 16.58% improvement over 
chance placement. For the analysis of age, the sample was divided into quartiles, and the 
discriminant function provided a 10.23% improvement over chance placement To 
analyze experience in the field as a financial advisor, the advisors were grouped into 
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those with experience of 1 year, 2-4 years, and 5 or more years; the discriminant function 
for this analysis was an 11.49% improvement over chance placement. For educational 
level, the sample was categorized into those with a bachelor’s degree, those with credits 
or degrees beyond the bachelor’s level, and those with less than a bachelor’s degree; the 
resultant discriminant function was a 10.94% improvement over chance placement. 

Finally, for income the groups which were one standard deviation above and below the 
mean were utilized became they formed distinct groups. The low income group consisted 
of the 15% of the sample with incomes of $30,000 and less while the high income group 
consisted of the 15% with incomes of $100,000 and more. The discriminant function for 
income was only a 7.96% improvement over chance placement. Thus, because all of the 
discriminant functions accounted for only a low amount of variance as indicated by their 
inability to greatly improve group classification over chance, all of the discriminant 
functions were judged as not useful in describing the learning strategy differences among 
groups identified by demographic characteristics. 

Other research with SKILLS has used cluster analysis to identify distinct groups of 
learners. Kolody (1997) uncovered five clusters of learners in Canadian two-year schools. 
Combining this quantitative analysis with qualitative interviews of members of each 
cluster, she described the groups as Navigators, Monitors, Critical Thinkers, Engagers, 
and Networkers (Conti & Kolody, 1996, 1997; Kolody, 1997). Investigating the learning 
strategies of nursing students and using a similar research design, Lockwood (1997) found 
four groups which are subsets of these groups. In order to test the stability and therefore 
the generalizability of the groups in Kolody’s study, the data from this study was 
combined with the data from Kolody’s study, and the cluster analysis for a five cluster 
solution was recalculated. 

The new data set contained 1,565 cases which consisted of the 1,143 learners in 
Kolody’s study and the 422 financial planners. The addition of the financial planners 
represented a 37% increase in the amount of variance in the original sample used by 
Kolody. If Kolody’s grouping are accurate, then the introduction of this new variance into 
the sample should not allow for much change in the cluster membership of her original 
group. However, if her groupings are not representative of general learning groups and 
are only specific to her sample, then much movement should have resulted in cluster 
membership from the original analysis when this new variance was interjected into the 
analysis. 

Quick cluster analysis with the combined data set produced five clusters that were 
remarkably similar to the original clusters from Kolody’ s study. Despite the existence of 
the new variance in the analysis, most of those from Kolody’s study were retained in their 
original clusters. The percentage of original members of Kolody’s sample who made up 
each cluster in the new analysis were as follows: Navigators— 89.4%, Networkers— 89.4%, 
Critical Thinkers-88.2%, Engagers-82.6%, and Monitors-79.1%. The percentage of 
change in the size of the original clusters was small for three clusters, moderate for one 
cluster, and nearly equal to the amount of variance introduced for one cluster: Monitors- 
-4.4%, Engagers-7.6%, Critical Thinkers-9.9%, Navigators~18.3%, and Networkers- 
36.2%. 
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Although Kolody’s original groups were nearly equal in size, the financial planners 
were not equally distributed across the five clusters. They were concentrated most heavily 
in the Navigator (31.5%) and Network (31.3%) groupings. Slightly fewer (17.1%) than 
one-fifth of the group were Engagers. The smallest groups were the Critical Thinkers 
(12.3%) and the Monitors (7.8%). Thus, the financial planners constitute a subset of 
Kolody’s original groups much like the nurses in Lockwood’s study. Both of these subsets 
were composed of samples from a professional setting which were smaller than Kolody’s 
sample and which were tested with SKILLS scenarios with a heavy emphasis on 
professional situations. Hence, these more specific professional situations may be 
attracting learners with certain learning strategies and dissuading others from pursuing 
the profession. 



Discussion 

As a result of research studies utilizing SKILLS, a body of knowledge is 
accumulating related to the concept of learning strategies. Since these studies are using a 
common instrument and similar designs, patterns are beginning to emerge concerning 
learning strategies. These studies validate the situational nature of learning strategies and 
support that individuals do elect to use different techniques or skills in order to 
accomplish divergent learning tasks. Indeed, different strategies are employed in learning 
for personal use than for professional situations (Lockwood, 1997; McKenna, 1991; 
Strakal, 1995). 

Distinct groups of learners who use specific learning strategies exist. Every study 
using cluster analysis with SKILLS has found clear groupings of learners (Hays, 1994; 
Kolody, 1997; Lockwood, 1997; Strakal, 1995; Yabui, 1991). While most of these studies 
had very specific populations, Kolody’s had a large and general population. The five 
groups from her study appear to be the most universal of any of the studies, and the 
groups from the other studies can be viewed as subsets of these five groups. Results from 
this study support the stability of Kolody’s five groups. 

Learning groups are broadly dispersed throughout a population. Just as with the 
financial planners, demographic variables have consistently failed to be associated with 
discr iminatin g between groups of learners when learning strategies are used as the 
discriminating variables (Kolody, 1997; Lockwood, 1997; Strakal, 1995). When such 
categorizations fail to produce differences, it is because the variance is equally distributed 
across the groups. Thus, learning strategies are not associated with common demographic 
variables. They cut across all visible groupings. While some specific professional situations 
may contain subsets of the five learning strategy groups, instructors can expect to find all 
groups in the learning situations which they enter. Demographics will not disclose the 
learning strategies of the learner to the instructors. Instead, the keys to the beginning 
diagnosis of the learning strategies of the learner must be sought in the general behavior 
displayed by the five groups. 

Thus, learning strategies can provide a better understanding of the needs of adult 
learners. A knowledge of group and individual learning strategy preferences can furnish 
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valuable information for planning learning activities for specific groups such as financial 
planners. Likewise, familiarity with the five groups of learners can be a powerful tool for 
initially assessing the needs of the adult learner, however, the labels from this grouping 
can be detrimental if they are used to avoid critical thinking about the learners (Conti & 
Kolody, 1997). Such a knowledge of the learner can allow adult education activities to 
either teach people the learning strategies they need to be successful in their learning, or 
it can provide them an opportunity to practice the strategies they already have (Smith, 
1982). The research on learning strategies is developing rapidly. While it will undoubtedly 
change more in the future, it is currently providing new insights into the adult learning 
process which can be applied immediately by practitioners. 
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Learning within a Social Movement: The Chicago 
African-American Experience 

Phyllis Cunningham and Regina Curry 

A study of the Empowerment Zone in which over one thousand 
poor residents mobilized to learn, create knowledge, and 
formulate a plan to reinvent government and alleviate 
poverty . 



Introduction 

Urban arena's have become theaters where major conflicts 
around class, race, ethnicity are performed. Haymes (1995) has 
argued that reclaiming cities through gentrif ication provides an 
urban battleground for disenfranchising African Americans and their 
cultural contributions and ownership of the city. Haymes' cultural 
critique suggests a "pedagogy of place" for Black urban struggle as 
one way for urban restructuring. On the other hand, Krumholz and 
Clavel, (1994) while recognizing class, race and ethnicity as 
factors, present a highly rational plan for "reinventing cities." 
Haymes' analysis is based on a Black collective cultural struggle 
for "place" while Krumholz and Clavel see the lead being taken by 
professional urban equity planners. The research objective was to 
look for empirical evidence that poor persons, many with limited 
formal education, could educate themselves to the task of 
reinventing the city. A secondary question was to document how the 
education of adults occurs within a social movement. 

We chose to investigate the social movement that had occurred 
most recently in Chicago. Chicago was chosen because: 

1. The civil rights movement chose Chicago for its first northern 
campaign under Martin Luther King; 2. It is a major U.S. metropolis 
in which a Black mayor was elected from a third party platform, The 
Harold Washington Party; and 3.) Chicago has over the last 40 years 
developed a rich tapestry of community based organizations. Thus 
the Empowerment Zone (EZ) precipitated a grass roots movement among 
primarily Blacks and Latinos in a kind of organic uprising of the 
poor along with progressive organizations located in the base. We 
begin by describing the development of the Chicago EZ, we then 
analyze interviews of the learning of 15 African Americans within 
social movements; finally, we draw some conclusions. 



Methodology 

We used a case study approach in our research. We had access 
to all documents and minutes of meetings leading up to the 
establishment of the EZ and direct access to CBO's participating in 
the EZ. We chose residents to interview who had been active in the 
EZ process. 

Our questions included: How did these grassroots' people bond 
together to accomplish their goal? How could they put aside their 
own organization's needs to develop a collaborative representing 
ull of their interests? How did they learn to find needed data 
sources, and examine and interpret census tract data? And how did 
they learn to manage the politicians, the speculators, the 
consultants? How could Blacks and Latinos learn political 
solidarity within this historical Context? 
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Those interviewed had the following demographic 
characteristics: All were African Americans between 35 and 60 
years of age (mean=43) . One— third had not graduated from high 
school; one-third had some college; and the final third were 
divided into college graduates (3) or masters completed (2) . 
Ten (66%) earned between $9,000 and $20,000; 3 earned between 
$20,000 and $35,000, and 2 earned about $40,000. Thirteen (87%) 
had stayed in the community and two came back into the community. 
All but one had children with 9 being a single head of household. 

Empowerment Zone 

The Clinton-Gore Empowerment Zone strategy was contained in 
the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act that was passed into law in 
July 1993 with implementation slated for January, 1994. However, 
in December, 1993 a HUD African American speaker at the city wide 
attended annual banquet of the Chicago Workshop on Economic 
Development (CWED) gave Chicago community based organizations 
(CBO's) a jump start by 1) giving them the guidelines early and 2) 
challenging them as a community to develop a bottom up proposal for 
sustainable development of their communities. 

CWED, a CBO of 45 community organizations, had developed out 
of the political activity of Chicago's social movements. In 
particular, the 1983 successful organizing of the Black and Latino 
community to elect Harold Washington, a stunning upset to the 
Chicago Democratic Party, meant that an increasingly sophisticated 
group of leaders and CBO's were active and in place. 

Phase I. In the next 100 days with CWED in the lead, there was 
a mass mobilization of Blacks and Latinos around such initiatives 
as youth, education, economic development, health, human services, 
affordable housing and human capacity building. In the community we 
studied, over 30 meetings were held in this phase. And in 
communities all over the south and west side of the city, the same 
thing was occurring. Literally hundreds of meetings occurred in 
this first 100 days. They met in churches, block clubs, field 
houses, schools, community centers, businesses, and in the 
philanthropic community . The CWED director alone attended 150 
meetings. 

Phase II. By March 1994, the Communities moved into the 
collaborative stage. The EZ proposal required bottom up community 
partnerships so at this time from 4 to 30 communities came together 
in various collaboratives. Again, dozens of meetings were held with 
up to 200 at a meeting. Here, competing ideas developed in the 
various communities were debated and a reoccurring concern that 
Black and Latinos must find solidarity was discussed. At this 
time. Mayor Richard Daley appointed an ad hoc committee from the 
community, and business to select from the community's proposals 
those to be designated. Three clusters were developed out of the 
strongest of the 33 proposals presented by the collaboratives at a 
meeting attended by over 300 community members. Four days later, 
three other viable collaboratives, with less developed plans, were 
designated as Enterprising Communities (EC) and added to the EZ 
because of their poverty level and the political pressure exerted 
by those who had not made the final cut. 

Phase III. This phase brought the three clusters and the 
three ECs together city-wide to form one Chicago proposal and six 
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strategic plans, one for each entity. Six city wide meetings were 
held with from 200 to 600 in attendance to hammer out the final 
community proposal. 

It was at this time that the CWED led groups discovered that 
City had its own EZ plan already written naming the Urban Land 
Institute, the former Model Cities, and the city's endorsed CBO's 
as the recipients of the EZ money. When CWED asked for a copy of 
the plan they were refused but invited to come to City Hall and 
examine it there. Armed with a scanner and connected 
electronically to CWED, the pages were scanned out. As the pages 

emerged, communities were telephoned to see if required 

participation of all CBO's had been met. in the end CWED 

documented the non-involvement of the majority of CBO's and 
compelled the City Planners to negotiate their proposals. At this 
time a 30 member EZ/EC coordinating council, equally divided 
between city and community appointees, was charged with developing 
the final plan and spelling out its governance. The plan of the 
community to have an elected committee of 30 equally divided 
between the community and the city was subsequently turned down by 
the City Council with the defection of a majority of black 

alderpersons from the 12 wards involved. In the end, a 21 member 
board with two community members selected and appointed by the 
alder-persons was put in place. Chicago became one of six cities 
with an approved EZ/EC. 

The Anatomy of Learning in Community 

Interview data were collected by asking the persons to tell us 
about themselves and how they became committed to the community. 
Most interviews flowed without interruption except for an 
occasional clarifying question. Interviews averaged about two hours 
and were both audio and video taped. Audio tapes were transcribed; 
the data were then analyzed for themes. 

Four themes emerged from the interview data: A defining 

movement, creating knowledge and self reliance, communities and 
culture, and learning from one another. 

A defining moment. All of the interviewees described an event 
which committed them to actively struggle for social change and to 
collective struggle. LH (p3) described her transformation from a 
personal to a social goal. 

"It was like something wouldn't let me walk away. It would 
not let me rehab the building, rent it out, walk away, it was 
just something that wouldn't let me do that. It was and still 
is an emotional experience." 

Or MB (p2) who, as a young mother, learned that fires were 
being set in her neighborhood by persons hired by slum landlords. 
The goal was to get insurance on buildings that had been allowed to 
deteriorate . . . 

"I was a young mom who lived in this community who was doing 

my thing •. I lived two doors away from the last building 

went down with fire in our community and 13 babies got burned 
up. It started me to ask some questions about what's going on 
in the neighborhood. Why are we having these fires. Though 
I didn't know I was doing research then but I guess I was 
researching. Only to find out that people had a lot of 
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knowledge about what they perceived be happening to the 
community and why. And that I was the one that was uneducated 
ab out what was going on. — I mean you know, you know, young 

girl, walking around in the community raising my kids but 

really not living in the community. In the community but not 
in the community." 

Or GB (p3) who experienced a cultural transformation when as 
an adult he was taken to the DuSable Museum. 

"It was set up in her house. There were spears all oyer. The 
first thing that came in my mind was Tarzan in Africa. But 
she began to make a presentation about the art works and the 
value of it and how the relation of it - to African culture, 
how it relates to us. The music, the math. And you know my 
mind just began to expand. I just wanted more . I just 
needed to know more about myself and about my race and about 
my people. You know all this stuff was new to me and it was 
hitting me too fast. It was hitting all of us too fast." 
These defining moments were labeled as turning points in the 
persons' life. 

Creating Knowledge and Self- reliance. It was poor people who began 
to see housing and transportation issues in a different way than 
city planners: 

"You're doing housing development, you're not doing 
organizing. I said "Takes organizing to do the kind of 
development that we're doing. — we wasn't doing just pure 
bricks and mortar. People were learning to control their 
environment. How to look at things differently. How to turn 
negative forces into positive forces so that they can use that 
as a resource to turn their lives around." MB (pll) . 

We went in and said, 

"Well we will help you, but we are not going to do this for 
you. 'Cause we ain't got the time to do it for you. And if 
you don't want to do that, then we outta here. You have got 
to take a front row seat on this. You've got to walk side by 
side with the technical people we bring here. You've got to 
learn how to talk and articulate with HUD. You got to learn 
the regulations and the rules. We have to do this as a 
collective or we're not doing it. — What they failed to see 
was, what is now on the horizon as sexy and new, and that is 
the holistic approach. Not to physical land development as 

community development. But human capacity development 

building the capacity for servicing the human being." MB 
(P10) • 

This person s umm arized her work as a new model by saying: 

"Now, I can articulate this now, I didn't know what the hell 
we were doing then, I mean, you know. I can't tell you what 
we were doing. If you had asked me to say it like I'm saying 
it now, I would not be able to say it that way. Because we 
were doing work and we were creating, if you will, what was 
happening at that moment. We were teaching each other through 
our creation, what this model would produce." MB (p6) 

One person became a border crosser when she as a black teamed 
up with a Mexican community in a creative act of self-reliance. 



This type of creativity was reported by several interviewees. 

"We had an opportunity to employ a hundred people from our 
community at a place called Morr ison-Knudson . I convinced 
Olive Harvey (a local community college) to do the training if 
we could find money. Mexican Community Committee had training 
dollars, so I agreed to give them some of our slots if they 
gave me their money so we could train everybody so they all 
could get the jobs." LH (p.6) 

Community and Culture . Among those interviewed we found no 
"lone rangers." The emphasis was on community and African-American 
culture . 

What was the community articulation, as a collective, and 
people tried to always separate me from my community by 
saying, "oh, Mattie, you're different." 

"Oh no. I live right next door to Regina. How am I 
different. And Regina lives right next door to Irene, and 
right across the street from us is Mr. Chaney. Now how are we 
different? I don't get it. What separates me from my 
neighbors when we're talking about the same issues? What 
impacts the house next to me or across from me? What impacts 
their children? What impacts their seniors, their mothers? 
What impacts their wives and their daughters is the same thing 
that impacts me. So how am I different? I don't get it." MB 
(Pl2) • 

MB did not see herself as different and she had expectations 
of others as well. 

"We helped them buy the building. We helped them finance 
the building. We walked them through the whole redevelopment 
of the property and the minute the last redevelopment, the 
payout was paid out the lawyers turned it over and we walked 
away. That building, I think, was one of things that we 
shouldn't have done. We should not have walked away that 
soon. Because they got the property. They still have the 
property. They're still managing to live there. But they 
have not used he resources at their control to empower other 
people in their community. And that was one of our, that was 
one of the commitments that they made when they started this 
project. That they would help someone else to do what they 
had done. And they haven't done that. A little pissed off 
with 'em about that." 

Learning from each other. How did residents learn. Some used 
self directed study. 

"But we come home late at night and do research. Do our 
studying on the law. Every one of us had a chore to do. 
Every one of us mothers, after we put our kids to bed, had to 
go through these documents and read these legal documents so 

that when we got back to court we could stand toe to toe 

to them and tell them we knew what our rights were and how we, 
as not only community residents and people who lived in that 
building were collective in our movement to get something 
done." MB (p3) . 
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E and T described Phase I. 

"We're doing, we're doing a lot of the work. I know as I sit 
in the different EZ meetings, there is a lot of work going on 
and these meetings start at about 6 and they more than likely 
will go to about ten, eleven o'clock at night. So people are 
really working hard to try to get the base ready to try to 
build you know jobs, businesses, schools, cause we have a day 
care program in the works in this. And it's all grass roots. 
All these people " EC (p9) . 

These four themes appeared over and over in the interviews. 
The energy, activity and emotion brought about through collective 
problem solving, and the changes this activity made in the 
interviewees' lives gives us a small glimpse into the potential of 
learning at the edge of social movements. 

Conclusions 

The EZ was a mechanism to mobilize the community to learn for 
self-reliance. Bottom up leadership is possible when the 
conditions are right. The Chicago base community had been 
developing through social movements over the last three decades. 
These data support Haymes ' view that poor people can reinvent 
cities by building solidarity among cultural groups and by 
reappropriating their place in the city. Poor people construct 
their learning by taking advantage of their own cultural tools. 
Sophisticated organic intellectuals committed to their class 
produced and disseminated their own knowledge gained from a 
critical examination of their experience. 

In this Chicago experience, the hundreds of pages of strategic 
plan developed by over a thousand poor residents suffered a major 
set back by the limited vision of a handful of their own Black 
alderpersons. The lesson here is that reinventing government takes 
place both on the ground by mobilizing ordinary people as well as 
the demanding of accountability of elected officials in the 
political arena. 

There are several implications for adult educators. First the 
deficit discourse used by educators to describe the poor denies us 
access to utilize community assets (Kretzmann and McKnight) as a 
basis for education. We would be more successful if we would 
either go out into the community, or bring the community into our 
classrooms. Second, institutional segmented adult education is not 
as robust for poor persons as problem centered non-formal 
approaches. Third, contexts and process appear to be as important 
for learning as content within a social movement. 
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Creating Mosaics: The Interrelationships Between Knowledge and Context 

Barbara J. Daley 

University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee 

Abstract This qualitative study analyzed the interrelationships between 
knowledge gained in continuing education programs and the context in which 
professionals practice. Findings indicate that the process of constructing a 
knowledge base was affected by the structural, human resources, political and 
symbolic frames of the context of practice. 

How do professionals develop their practice? What are the relationships 
between knowledge presented in continuing education programs and the use 
of that knowledge at the work site? The value of continuing education 
programs and the application of the knowledge generated in these programs 
has been studied, questioned, and analyzed. Evaluation of continuing 
education has traditionally consisted of studying if participants apply new 
information upon returning to their work site. These studies report mixed 
and often contradictory results. Evaluation studies traditionally remove the 
learner from the context in order to isolate and study how continuing 
education is utilized. However, it is this very isolation that can lead to 
confusion in evaluation results. 

The purpose of this presentation is to describe a research study that 
emanated from questions raised about the value of continuing education 
programs. The intent of this study was to describe and analyze the 
interrelationships between knowledge presented in continuing education 
programs and the context in which professionals work. 

Theoretical Framework 

The interrelationships of two major concepts, knowledge and context, 
were explored in this study. Knowledge, was viewed as the social construction 
of information that occurred through a process of meaningful learning and 
perspective transformation. The work of Ausubel (1978, 1986), Mezirow (1990, 
1991), and Novak (1984) was reviewed and synthesized to describe this view 
further. These authors were selected because their work frames a 
constructivist view of knowledge that provides insight into how professionals 
develop knowledge in clinical practice. Constructivist’s believe that 
individuals learn by linking new information together with past experiences. 

Bolman and Deal’s (1991) four organizational frames were selected as a 
framework for examining the context of professional practice. The four frames 
include the structural, human resources, political, and symbolic frame. 

Bolman and Deal (1991) developed these four frames to provide different lens 
with which to view organizations. 

The structural frame draws on concepts from sociology and emphasizes 
formal roles, defined relationships, and structures that fit the organizational 
environment and technology. This frame includes organizational issues such 
as a division of labor, rules, policies, and procedures (Bolman & Deal, 1991). 

The human resource frame originates from organizational social 
psychologists. Within this view, it is believed that organizations have 
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individuals with needs and feelings that must be taken into account so that 
individuals can learn, grow and change. (Bolin an & Deal, 1991). 

The political frame is based on the discipline of political science and 
views conflict as part of organizational processes. Within this view, the 
organization is seen as groups competing for power and resources. The tools 
of this frame are bargaining, negotiation, coercion, and compromise. (Bolman 
& Deal, 1991). 

TTie symbolic frame originates from the discipline of anthropology. It 
abandons rationality and sees organizations as tribes with cultures propelled by 
rituals, ceremonies, stories, heroes, and myths. Bolman and Deal (1991) 
believe that organizations with ambiguous goals, uncertain technologies, and 
varied stakeholder groups tend to develop the symbolic frame more fully as a 
way to deal with the ambiguity. 

Research Questions 

This study used an interpretivist framework to search out the 
relationships and meanings that knowledge and context have for each other. 
The following research questions were advanced to guide this inquiry: 

1. What makes knowledge meaningful in the context of professional practice? 

2. How is the creation of knowledge affected by the different frames 
(structural, political, human relations, symbolic) of the context in which 
professionals practice? and, 3. What are the interrelationships between 
knowledge, context and professional practice? 

Methodology 

Forty semi-structured, tape-recorded interviews were conducted with 
registered nurses from hospitals, nursing homes and home care agencies. The 
interviews were conducted 9-12 months following participation in a 
continuing education program. Nurses were asked questions about their 
learning, their work environment, and their clinical practice. Three data 
analysis strategies were employed in this study. First, following each 
interview a concept map was created to represent the major themes and 
concepts discussed in the interview. Second, a computerized category system 
was created for coding the transcribed interview data. Third, a system of 
matrices was developed to analyze what all participants in the study said about 
the specific research questions posed. Dependability and confirmability of 
study results were assessed using a qualitative data analysis audit (Lincoln & 
Guba, 1985). 

Results 

Making Knowledge Meaningful in the Context of Clinical Nursing 
Practice. Multiple factors identified in this study indicate how knowledge is 
made meaningful in the context of practice. A major finding of this research 
demonstrated that the information presented to nurses in continuing nursing 
education (CNE) programs is not transferred directly to clinical practice. 

Rather, nurses move through a process of thinking about the information, 
identifying their feelings about the information and acting on the information 
in a variety of ways. What makes the knowledge meaningful is the fact that 
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nurses go through this complex process rather than simply adopting and 
applying the information. 

Nurses construct their own knowledge base by linking and assimilating 
new knowledge with their past and previous knowledge and experiences. 

They link concepts together in ways that have particular meaning to them. 

For example, when asked how continuing education effects practice one nurse 
responded as follows, "Well, I guess 1 don't think of it like that. 1 mean I can't 
really say what helps me deal with what. I think of it more like creating 
mosaics. I mean, you have all these little pieces that come from all over and 
in and of themselves they don’t mean much, but when you put them together 
you have a beautiful picture. Continuing education and client care are more 
like that for me. I take little pieces of what I learn from many places and put 
them together until I have my own picture.” The metaphor of a mosaic 
depicts the idea of assimilation and integration of concepts. 

Nurses reported that before knowledge presented in CNE programs 
becomes meaningful they must think about it, determine how the knowledge 
is relevant to their practice, and analyze how it meets the needs of their clients. 
Additionally, the knowledge must include enough specifics that they can draw 
on and link with their current practice. 

An example of how knowledge is relevant to practice and plays a part in 
constructing the knowledge base comes from a nurse who described how the 
needs of her client in an emergency situation fostered her recall of leaning 
from a CNE program. She described, "We had a chest trauma where the 
person hit the steering wheel, where eventually he did end up with a cardiac 
tamponade. . . We watched for signs and symptoms of that. It was very 
obvious with some of the things they talked about [in the CNE program ]. . . 

Like the heart sounds, the hypertension, the tachycardia. Another big one that 
I noticed was pulse pressure. These are things that are brought out and you 
say, "Oh, I remember. [The speaker] talked about that." 

Participants also reported that their feelings about the information 
influence the construction of their knowledge base. Nurses reported that CNE 
programs reaffirm their knowledge, revitalize their professional development, 
increase their confidence and facilitate personal growth. The following quote 
depicts the feelings nurses have in constructing their knowledge base. "I 
wouldn 't say there was a lot of new information in the program, but the 
program only reaffirmed what I think about dying. It reaffirms for people that 
it's important to do the right thing even though no one agrees with me." 

Finally, nurses reported that to construct a knowledge base they must 
take some action on the information. The action is necessary so that the new 
concepts are linked with previous or existing information. Nurses took this 
action through discussion and dialogue, by networking at the CNE program 
and by trying out new things presented and watching the results. Nurses 
reported that observable client results encouraged the use of new knowledge. 
For example, the following nurse described how her staff had tried a bladder 
retraining program learned in a CNE program with a resident in long term 
care. This nurse reported that the intervention worked. She went on to say, "I 
think just with the proof the staff could actually see that there were some 
effective methods, certainly based on the individual resident, that worked. 
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Now they're more willing and actually at times on new admissions 
implementing changes without a cue from any of the supervisory staff." 

Impact of Context on the Formation and Use of Knowledge. The 
findings of this study indicated that the context in which nurses practice had a 
great impact on their use of knowledge from CNE programs. 

Structural frame. Nurses identified that the structural frame of the 
organization was seen as a hurdle. It was identified as a hurdle in the sense 
that nurses were very aware of its existence, they knew the location, it may 
stand in the way of the identified goal, and yet, they knew precisely how to get 
around it. Nurses reported that die structural frame often provided a 
temporary block to their use of knowledge, but they could usually figure out 
how to manipulate the rules and not let this frame stand in the way of their 
client’s needs. One nurse described how she attended a CNE program and 
learned a new type of bowel regime that was effective for gerontology clients. 
She explained how she took this information back to her agency. "Well, right 
now we're [trying] a bowel regime. Not officially because we think the agency 
would come in and say, "Oh, well, we have to get this approved first." But 
basically we are doing PO [oral] meds and Metamucil, in consecutive days. So 
we’re just doing it on three patients to try to change from doing suppositories 
and enemas all the time. After the CNE program where this was suggested we 
all got together and figured it out and wrote it down, formalized it and did it. 
We don’t want to go public with it until we do the trial because probably the 
agency might think, Well, this has to be approved by this and that committee.” 

Another nurse described how she attended a CNE program on death and 
dying. In that program she learned how it is important at the end of a client's 
life to be able to assist that person in meeting their goals. She discussed how 
she implemented that learning despite the structural frame of the context in 
which she practiced. "Well, [the hospital] is still pretty conservative. I'd like 
to tell them to lighten up a little bit. This young man who died in February we 
had a Harley Davidson motorcycle brought to his bedroom on his birthday 
because he loved motorcycles. We're pretty lucky in that [the unit] is located 
on a separate section of the hospital. [ The unit] is on the ground floor and we 
have a separate entrance so you can sneak things like that by .. . this was a kid 
that you couldn ’t help falling in love with. I mean genuinely, wonderful 
young man. . . . we decided that he needed to have this Harley, and we actually 
let him get on it, and the man who loaned it, was taking him through the 
halls on it. Just because he needed it. We have been known to sneak pets in 
too. Sometimes you have to push the rules aside to do what the patient wants 
because this is the end of their life.” 

Human relations frame. Nurses reported that the human relations 
frame was mostly positive and facilitated their use of knowledge within the 
context of their practice. Nurses indicated that peers and mentors were 
encouraging and willing to try out new things that they brought back from 
CNE programs. Nurses identified that mentors in the form of preceptors and 
nurse managers had the most influence in how they worked with the new 
knowledge. The more encouraging, open, and flexible these individuals were 
the greater the use of knowledge. The following quote was typical of nurses' 
comments when discussing this organizational frame. ”1 think they 're [nurse 
managers] very supportive. Any information that we get from continuing ed., 



they're more than willing to let you implement or try out. There are no 
barriers that way." 

Political frame. The political frame of the organization had a significant 
impact on how nurses used new information in clinical practice. Money, 
power, change, gender, and time with clients (as a function of resource 
allocation) all affected how nurses constructed and integrated their knowledge 
base in practice. When asked about the politics of their organizations and how 
the politics affected their use of knowledge, nurses would respond that they 
tried to stay out of those issues. By staying out of the politics nurses limited 
their use of new information in practice. The following nurses comments are 
typical of nurses beliefs in this area. "I guess the political issues always get in 
the way. When you feel disempowered you tend not to use it." Another 
nurse expressed the frustration with the political frame of the context of her 
organization. "Ideally, I’d love to take this information and say we’re going to 
implement this system. It’s going to be rough going at first but everyone’s 
going to do it and once we get it up and going it really will be better. My hands 
are tied because I don’t have the power to do it. I know that we need and I 
know that it can be better than it currently is, but I don’t have the power to do 
it and it’s frustrating to me." 

Often the political frame served as a screen or a filter to new knowledge 
even entering the context of practice. Nurses made judgments about how well 
the information would "fit" in their practice arena. Rather than deal with 
conflicts that can be created by some of the knowledge nurses posses, they tend 
to screen it out of their knowledge base. 

Symbolic frame. The symbolic frame of health care organizations seems 
to arise from the issues identified in the political frame. The issues of gender, 
power, change, money and time all act as artifacts of the organizational 
culture. Nurses recognized that the political issues are imbedded in the 
organization as part of the culture and thus, a general assumption exists that 
change will be difficult. In a very real sense the political issues define the 
organizational culture. 

As a result nurses tend to avoid political issues and not deal with them 
in either the political or symbolic frame. Nurses are successful at going 
around the structural issues because they tackle them directly, but they tend to 
avoid the political issues. It is then these same political issues that 
significantly impeded the incorporation of new knowledge in the context of 
clinical practice. 

Review of Findings 

In reviewing these findings, it is evident that nurses who attended CNE 
programs used this new information to continually construct and reconstruct 
their knowledge base. The new information learned in CNE programs was 
added to a nurse's knowledge base through a complex process of thinking 
about the new information, acting on or trying out the new information and 
identifying their feelings about the information. 

Finally, this complex process occurred in a particular context and the 
context shaped the developing knowledge base as well. The structural frame 
served as a temporary hurdle to the use of new knowledge. The human 
resources frame facilitated the use of new knowledge through positive 
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interpersonal relationships. The political frame served as a screen to filter out 
new information. Finally, the assumptions imbedded in the symbolic frame 
contributed to nurses either feeling valued or devalued. 

Study Implications 

This study indicated that the role of continuing education is 
demonstrated to be much more than simply designing programs so that 
professionals can adopt the information in their clinical practice. The role of 
continuing education is facilitating a process of learning, reflection, growth 
and change. Continuing education programs were demonstrated to serve as a 
linkage in the process of creating mosaics for professional practice. The 
greatest impact of continuing education comes from facilitating the integration 
of multiple forms of knowledge. However, linking continuing education and 
personal growth is not always a comfortable position for educators. It is a 
much more complex view of the learning process and makes the continuing 
education provider accountable for a great deal more than presenting 
information. This implies that the educator then becomes a facilitator of the 
learning process rather than developer of specific program content. 

This study also has implications for managers. It is essential for 
managers to understand and be able to deal with the political frame of the 
context in which they practice. Managers also need to be able to assist staff in 
dealing with the political frame and help discourage staff from filtering out 
new knowledge for practice based on organizational politics. 

Finally, this study demonstrates the immense learning that clinical 
practice provides. Continuing educators need to establish learning programs 
where staff recognize the learning embedded in their clinical practice and 
begin to "tell their stories". It is through discussion, dialogue and reflection on 
clinical cases that professionals will continue to construct knowledge bases that 
inform and transform their professional practice. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA’S GED GRADUATES’ PROGRESS 



Gary J. Dean 
Abstract 

A follow-up study of 3,099 GED graduates in Pennsylvania from 1974 through 1994 was 
conducted to identify changes in employment characteristics, living arrangements, and income, as 
well as preparation for the GED, further education, and outcomes of passing the GED. AH findings 
indicated that GED graduates perceived obtaining the GED as extremely beneficial 

Purpose and Methodology 

The purpose of this project was to identify the outcomes of obtaining a GED in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The study was funded by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education (PDE), Project #098-6013. 

The survey instrument was developed based on a review of the literature and was field tested by 
sending it to GED graduates in the Pittsburgh, PA, area The resulting instrument consisted of 70 
items on six pages. The sample for the study was obtained in the following manner 1) a random 
sample of 300 GED graduates was selected for each year from 1982 through 1994, 2) a sample of 965 
was randomly selected by hand for 1975 to 1981 (the time period prior to computerization of GED 
records), and 3) all of these records were cross-checked with the Pennsylvania Department of 
Transportation (PennDOT) current registrations of drivers licenses which resulted in a sample of 
3,099 individuals. Two mailings were sent during the winter of 1996. There were 989 usable 
responses to these mailingR. Based on the original sample of 3,099, this is a response rate of 3 1.91%. 
When the undeliverable surveys (n = 626) are removed, the resulting adjusted response rate for the 
study is 39.99%. 

The potential for response bias was determined by a third mailing sent in May, 1996, to a 
random sample (n = 200) of the nonrespondents (n = 1484) with a response of n = 49 (245%). A 
shortened version of the survey was used to acquire demographic data from the nonrespondents. 
Analysis of the data was accomplished in two ways. First, ANOVAs were used to determine that 
there were no statistically significant differences between the respondents and nonrespondents for 
age when the GED was taken (respondent mean age = 29.23 and nonrespondent mean age = 27 22, 
F = 1.33, df = 1, p = .248) and for their current age (respondents = 37.51 and nonrespondents = 3471, 
F = 2.39, df = 1, p = . 122). There was a difference between respondents and nonrespondents for the 
number of years of school completed prior to taking the GED (respondents = 10. 1 1 and 
nonrespondents = 10.51 years of school, F = 5.07, df= 1, p=.025). In the second analysis, Pearson chi- 
squares were computed to show that there were no differences between respondents and 
nonrespondents for gender (chi-square = 1.48, df = 1, p = .222), current employment status (chi- 
square = 441, df = 1, p = .353), and current income (chi-square = 10.60, df = 1, p = .101). 

Findings 

The following topics are addressed in this paper demographics, employment characteristics, 
income and living arrangements, preparation for the GED, and further education and outcomes of 
the GED. Only selected findings are presented in this paper; the full report contains a dditional 
findings (Dean, Eisenreich, & HubbeD, 1996). 
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Demographics 

There were a total of 456 men and 518 women, with 15 respondents not providing their gender 
identity. The mean age of respondents at the time of taking the GED was 29.32, and their current 
mean age was 37.71. The mean age for men at the time they took the GED was 27.4©, and the mean 
age for women was 30.93 (the difference was statistically’ significant with F = 19.87, df— 1, and p= 
.000). There was also a statis tically significant diflerenoe between the current ages of the men and 
women with the mean age of the women at 38.72 and the mean age of the men at 36.42 (F = 9.11, df 
= l,p=.003). These differences indicate that the women were typically older than their male 
counterparts for both when they took the GED and their current age. 



Employment. Characteristics 

Respondents were asked to indicate employment characteristics for both the time periods before 
they took the GED and the present. The findings indicate that more people are employed for pay 
now as compared to the time before they took the GED. Before the GED there were 38.7% (n = 371) 
not employed for pay) versus 18.2% (n = 173) now. Those employed for pay increased from 60.2% (n 
= 578) to 77.6% (n = 736). A Pearson chi-square was computed for the differences in the distributions 
of employment status. The resulting data showed that there was a statistically significant difference 
in employment status from before the time the GED was taken to the present The Pearson chi- 
square statistic was 192.36, df = 4, p =000. The trend in the data indicate that the number of people 

The number of hours respondents were employed before they took the GED and now was also 
measured. Those emp loyed for 30 hours or less constituted 33.2% (n = 229) of the samp le before the 
GED and 16.7% (n = 126) now. Also, the number employed for 31 hours or more increased from 
66.8% (n = 461) before the GED to 83.43% (n = 631) now. A Pearson chi-square was computed for 
the differences in the two distributions for hours employed The resulting analysis shows that the 
number of respondents working 3 1 or more hours per week increased significantly from before takin g 
the GED to now. The Pearson chi-square statistic was 2434, with df=l, andp = .000. 

The respondents’ perceptions of the skill level of their jobs was also measured. Again, the data 
indicate a positive trend with those considering their jobs to be low to moderately skilled at 88.4% (n = 
617) before they took the GED and 51.2% (n = 395) now. Correspondingly, the percent of those 
considering their jobs to be highly or very highly skilled jumped from 11.6% (n= 81) before the GED 
to 48.8% (n = 376) now. When the responses of low skilled to very highly skilled are rated on a scale 
of 1 to 5, then mean scores for before the GED and now can be oomputed and compared. The mean 
response for before the GED was 2.32 versus a mean response of 3.47 for now. A dependent samp les 
t test conducted between the two means resulted in a t statistic of -25.49, with df = 676, and p = .000. 
The statistically significant difference indicates that the respondents in this stucfy considered their 
jobs to be more highly skilled now as compared to the time before they took the GED test 

Job satisfactio n was measured by a scale consisting of A = Not at all satisfied, B = Somewhat 
satisfied, C=Moderatefy satisfied, D=HGghfy satisfied, and E= Very highly satisfied. The find i n g s 
indicate that those with no to moderate job satisfaction (responses A+B+ C) decreased from 88. 1% 
(n = 602) before the GED to 50.1% (n = 382) now, while those with high job satisfaction (responses D 
+ E) increased from 11.9% (n= 81) before the GED to 49.7% (n = 377) now. As in the case of skill 
level, job satisfaction can be ranked on a scale from 1 to 5. The mean response for before the GED 
was 2.26 versus a mean response of 3.44 for now. A dependent samples t test conducted between the 
two means resulted in a t statistic of -23.04, with df = 659, and p = .000. The statistically significant 
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difference indicates that the respondents in this stuffy are more highly satisfied with their jobs now 
than before they took the GED test. 

In the item measuring benefits received from employment, respondents could check as many 
responses as applied to them The changes in job benefits are as fellows: those receiving no benefits 
decreased from 490 (49.9%) before the GED to 298 (30.3%) now; those receiving health insur ance 
increased from 348 (35.4%) before the GED to 547 (55.6%) now; those recei ving life ins i T rance 
increased from 209 (21.3%) before the GED to 410 (41.7%) now; those receiving a p ension or 
retirement increased from 183 (18.6%) to 394 (40.1%) now; and those receiving vacation benefits 
increased from 296 (30.1%) to 530 (53.9%) now. In all cases the difference between before the GED 
and now was statistically significant in the desired direction indicating that respondents received 
more benefits from work now than before talcing the GED. 

Income and living Arrangements 

Responses indicated th at more people owned a home after they took the GED test than before; 
home ownership rate was 53.1% for now versus 347% before the GED. A Pearson chi-square for this 
item resulted in a chi-square statistic of 140.38, df=l,andp = .000. 

A total of 83.4% (n= 742) earned less than $20,000 before the GED versus 57.3% (n = 529) now. 
This is compared to 16.6% (n = 147) earning more than $20,000 before the GED versus 42.7% (n = 
395) now. This same configuration of responses put into a 2 x 2 contingency table results in a chi- 
square statistic of 98.88, with df = 1, and p = .000, indicating that the differences in income for before 
the GED and now are statistically significant 

Preparation for the GED Test 

Of the respondents, 57.6% indicated that they enrolled in ABEVGED classes as preparation for 
the GED test, 6.1% worked with an individual tutor, 41.0% took a practice GED test 61.8% used 
curriculum materials designed for GED preparation, 29.1% studied with a friend or relative, and 
22.1% talked with someone who had previously taken the GED test 

The helpfulness of different aspects of ABE7GED classes were ranked using a six-point scale 
from 1 = not helpful to 6 = very helpful (Table 1). The respondents c onsidere d the teachers as the 
most helpful aspect of the ABE/GED classes followed closely by the books and materials In every 
case the women rated the items sta ti sticall y significantly high er than the men, indicating that , the 
women felt the ABE/GED classes were more helpful than the men did 

The average number of times respondents were enrolled in ABE/GED classes was 1.06 (with a 
standard deviation of .37). The overwhelming majority of resp ondents enrolled inABEVGED classes 
only once. The average length of stay in ABE/GED classes was 10.93 weeks, SD = 1 1 9,9. and the 
range was from 0 to 98 weeks. Respondents also indicated the numher of times they took the GED 
test 91.7% (n = 888) took the test once, 6.6% (n = 64) took it twice, 1.4% (n = 13) took it three times, 
.1% (n= 1) took it 4 times, and .2% (n = 2) took it five times. 

Further Education and Outcomes of Passing the GFP Test 

Respondents were asked to identify the impact on their lives of ea rning a GED. They rated items 
on a six point scale from 1— not at all helpful to 6 — a great deal helpful As is indicated in Table 2, 
the following outcomes were rated most highly: feel better about self improve life in gener al 
encourage childr en to fin i sh school, get a better job, enroll in additional s chooling and increa sing 
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Table 1: Helpfulness of ABE/GED Classes 



How helpful were the following n 


Mean 


F 


df 


P 




A 


The teachers 


Men 


184 


499 


474 


1 


.030 






Women 


278 


526 












Total 


462 


5.19 








B. 


The books and 


Men 


184 


478 


11.05 


1 


.001 




materials 


Women 


278 


5.17 












Total 


462 


5.06 








C. 


The things you were 


Men 


184 


452 


12.58 


1 


.000 




taught 


Women 


278 


497 












Total 


462 


484 








D. 


The other students 


Men 


184 


3.14 


8.44 


1 


.004 






Women 


278 


3.61 












Total 


462 


3.45 








E. 


The place where the 


Men 


184 


409 


13.53 


1 


.000 




classes were held 


Women 


278 


465 












Total 


462 


447 








F. 


The times when 


Men 


193 


469 


10.34 


1 


.001 




classes were held 


Women 


294 


5.08 












Total 


487 


491 








G. 


Overall helpfulness of 


Men 


193 


496 


11.41 


1 


.001 




the classes 


Women 


294 


5.32 












Total 


487 


5.19 









income. The gender comparisons of these responses indicated that the difference between men and 
women was statistically significantly different for each response. 

Respondents were asked to identify how many other people they have encouraged to attend 
A EE / GED classes. The r ang e of responses is from 0 to 40 with a mean of 2.23 and sta nd a r d 
deviation of 402. An ANOVA was run to determine if there were differences between the number of 
people encouraged to enroll in ABE/GED by men and women Men encouraged an average of 1.90 
people to attend ABE/GED classes while the women encouraged an average of 2.49 
people to attend. This dififerpncp wag statistically significant , at. F= 408, df= 1, p = .044 The number 
of people encouraged to take the GED by the respondents was also measured. The average number 
encouraged was 3J29 with a standard deviation of 5.69. While 188 people did not encourage anyone 
to talcs the test, a total of 419 respondents encouraged between one and three people to take the test. 

A total of 599 people (60.56% of the total sample) participated in some form of further 
ed ucation aftpr thpy tmW thp GED These respondents were enrolled in a total of812 education and 
training progr ams . There were 225 respondents enrolled in technical, non-degree programs; 149 
people enrolled in two-year associate degree prog rams ; 50 respondents enrolled in four-year colleges 
and universities; and 252 respondents who participated in on-the-job training. In addi t ion to the 
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Table 2: Tmpart mf Earning the GED 



Impact 


Gender 


n 


Mean 


F 


df 


P 


A 


Keep a job 


Men 


392 


2.93 


7.41 


1 


.007 






Women 


414 


3.30 












Total 


806 


3.19 








B. 


Get a better job 


Men 


392 


3.39 


6.61 


1 


.010 






Women 


414 


3.75 












Total 


806 


3.66 








C. 


Increase your income 


Men 


392 


3J28 


7.05 


1 


.008 






Women 


414 


3.66 












Total 


806 


3.54 








D. 


Perform better in your job 


Men 


392 


2.85 


16.32 


1 


.000 






Women 


414 


3.39 












Total 


806 


3.22 








E 


Help your children with 


Men 


392 


2.46 


28.02 


1 


.000 




their school and work 


Women 


414 


3.17 












Total 


806 


291 








F. 


Encourage your children 


Men 


381 


3.46 


21.45 


1 


.000 




to finish school 


Women 


409 


420 












Total 


790 


3.93 








G. 


Enrol in additional 


Men 


381 


3.27 


1431 


1 


.000 




schooling 


Women 


409 


3.85 












Total 


790 


3.64 








H. 


Become mare involved in 


Men 


381 


221 


27.62 


1 


.000 




your community 


Women 


409 


2.86 












Total 


790 


2.62 








L 


Feel better about yourself 


Men 


381 


473 


47.58 


1 


.000 






Women 


409 


5.45 












Total 


790 


5.17 








J. 


Improve your life in 


Men 


381 


3.93 


2483 


1 


.000 




general 


Women 


409 


457 












Total 


790 


435 








K 


Be mare economically 


Men 


150 


3.07 


5.53 


1 


.019 




secure 


Women 


157 


3.62 












Total 


307 


3.71 








L 


Enter the military 


Men 


150 


1.32 


6.80 


1 


.010 






Women 


157 


1.07 












Total 


307 


1.39 









options given in the item, 136 respondents indicated other types of further education and training in 
which they participated: EMT training, vocational-technical school, fire or police t raining, and truck 
driver training. 
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Discussion 

This study compares favorably with other studies of GED graduates conducted in Pennsylvania, 
Iowa, Kentucky , and Canada. A study by Miller (1987) of GED graduates in Pennsylvania 
corroborates that, self-esteem is a primary beneficiary of passing the GED. Miller found that 70% of 
fhp npsp nnrlpnt.s indicat ed increases in selfesteem and 90% felt their families shared their sense of 
arrr>mpTishmpnt. Also, Miller found that full-time employment increased from 31.7% to 48%. A 
study in Canada found that full-time and part-time employment increased 12.5% while 
unemployment decreased 45.8% for those who passed the GED (New Brunswick Department of 
Advanced Education and Training, 1990). In addition it was found that 36% enrolled in additional 
training The Iowa study found that 13 measures of employment and eoonomic security all increased 
for GED graduates (State of Iowa, Department of Education, 1992). Similar findings were also 
evident in the Kentucky study (Raisar, Gerber, Bucholtz, & McCreary, 1993). 

This study of GED graduates in Pennsylvania demonstrates the perceived benefits of obtaining a 
GED. Respondents indicated improvements in all of the eoonomic and nonec onomic indicators 
measured. The findings provide additional strong evidence of the value of obt a i n i n g a GED. 
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Orchestration of Learning Style Differences and Other 
Variables in an Action Learning Experience 



Robert L. Dilworth 
Virginia Commonwealth University 



Abstract 



Research centered on 3 1 students who participated in a two-week International Action Learning 
Seminar in Salford, England. International participants were assigned to action learning sets on 
the basis of several variables. Composition of sets (six to seven individuals) was purposely 
mixed to enhance diversity and promote learning. 

Purpose of Research 

Action learning experiences normally involve the bringing together of interested individuals in 
“sets” of five to six without any real consideration for group composition. Some action learning 
practitioners eschew pre-determination of set composition. The same can be said of team 
determination in businesses and public organizations. Group assignments can be relatively 
random and haphazard. This can lead to a reinforcement of likeness and stifle creative 
properties. When given a choice of group to join, or assigned to a group at random, the mix of 
member characteristics can be excessively skewed in a given direction. Those with a strongly 
reflective inclination can end up together, with few activists present (i.e., learning style 
preferences). 

In international groups it can be a case of persons of like nationality ending up in the same 
group, losing the opportunity for multicultural expression and interplay. It can also be a case of 
placing people in groups where their expertise directly aligns itself with the problem to be solved 
(normal practice). In action learning, it can be more productive to place people in action learning 
sets that are targeting problems far removed from their education and experience. This can cause 
the individual to ask fresh questions and draw on the collective experience and ideas of his or her 
set through the synergy that accompanies deep dialogue. Reg Revans of England, the principal 
pioneer of action learning refers to this approach in terms of individuals being 

temporarily invited, not merely to leave their own familiar field 
of employment, their own interprise, but also to set aside then- 
own familiar field of work, their own profession. . . ( 1983 , p. 25 ) 

This research set out to primarily mix the 3 1 American, Canadian and Australian participants in a 
two-week International Action Learning Seminar. A variety of variables were used. There was 
then an assessment of the perceptions of the learners, themselves, concerning the quality of the 
learning experience. 
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Theoretical Framework 

When individuals with like background are brought together, they will tend to create subgroups 
that are comfortable to them (e.g., nationality, gender, ethnicity, back-ground and even similar 
learning styles/perceptions when they are evident). Friends and colleagues can naturally flow 
into subgroups. Such cliques can damper the creativity and block the ability to introduce new 
perspectives. 

The scheduling of an International Action Learning Seminar in England in the Summer of 1996 
offered the opportunity for research and experimentation. The 3 1 participants were highly 
diverse. The group included 23 Americans, four Canadians and four Australians. They were to 
be broken down into five action learning sets, each to be assigned a real world problem related to 
health services. Each set would, in turn, have a mentor to support the set and serve as a set 
facilitator (of learning) as the set members found it appropriate. The mentors were either 
English, American or Australian, all university professors. In addition, Reg Revans Served as an 
overall doyen for the program. 

Students ranged in age from 22 to 73 years of age. The median age was 44. Two months prior 
to gathering for the program, background information was obtained on each participant. They 
also completed the Honey-Mumford Learning Style Questionnaire. This self-graded instrument, 
containing 80 questions, determined the preferred learning style(s). Four styles are associated 
with the instrument: activist, reflector, theorist and pragmatist. The results show the relative 
weight the person assigns to each style in terms of very strong, strong, moderate, low and very 
low preferences. These results, together with student background information, became a prime 
basis for determining set assignments. 

Action learning is dialogue driven. The set members typically have equal status, no leader is 
designated and the degree of facilitator intervention varies. For the purposes of this seminar, 
facilitation was held to a minimum. Almost the entire seminar program involved having sets 
work independently on client specific problems. All problems related to the South Manchester 
University Hospitals NHS Trust (comprising Withington and Wythenshawe Hospitals), one of 
the largest health service related trusts in England. Problems provided to the sets were real and 
extremely complex. One of the problems concerned reconciling the demand of increasing 
activity by three percent a year in line with national and purchaser thinking, while at the same 
time preparing to downsize the organization by 20 percent in three years’ time. Each set had a 
different problem to work with, although all of the problems were related to the one Trust. At 
the conclusion of the two week seminar, each set had 20 minutes to concisely brief their findings 
and recommendations to senior managers of the Trust and the specific clients associated with 
each assigned problem. 

From the outset, a concerted effort was made to creatively blend the human resources in a way 
that provided maximum diversity and strength to each set. Where possible, people were assigned 
to sets dealing with problems only remotely related to their background and experience. 
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The Setting Process 



The 31 participants were assigned to sets using the following guidelines: balance the learning 
style preferences; mix gender and nationality; provide for age distribution; scatter individuals 
with prior action learning experience; distribute those persons with health services related 
experience; mix those individuals with prior overseas experience with those overseas for the first 
time; and, assign individuals to problems which they are unlikely to have had experience with 
previously. 

A matrix was created to plot all these variables in relation to the five action learning sets to be 
created and their respective problems. Arriving at a mix that honored these guidelines proved 
complex. It was not possible, at times, to honor all guidelines. Sometimes it became necessary 
to move away from what seemed an ideal mix of learning style preferences in order to ensure that 
sets had multicultural representation. In the end, all Canadians and Australians were assigned to 
different sets and the eight male participants were distributed throughout various sets. Four 
individuals with some form of health service related background were assigned to different sets. 
All sets had a blend of learning style preferences. Two of the five sets had no one with a strong 
pragmatist leaning, however, in both instances, they were well endowed with individuals listed 
as moderate and therefore probably able to assume a pragmatist orientation as needed. 

Related Literature 

Much has been written on action learning, anchored by a book by Reginald W. Revans of 
England on the Origins and Growth of Action Learning (1982) In 1994, a Monograph was 
published by MCB University Press in England on Authors and Authorities in Action Learning . 
Interest in action learning has been growing in corporations and institutions of higher learning, 
where it is being incorporated into the curriculum design and learning processes. The researchers 
had at tfieir disposal the entire archive of the Revans Centre for Action Learning and Research at 
the University of Salford, site of the International Action Learning experience. There are over 
1,000 manuscripts in this collection, as well as books and journals. 

Framework for Analysis 

Participants kept learning journals and submitted reflective essays after program completion 
keyed to a Critical Incident methodology. For example, when did they find themselves most 
engaged, most disengaged, most affirmed, and most puzzled? What learning gaps did they 
identify in themselves and what was their personal learning strategy for closing them? In 
addition, each participant submitted a comprehensive essay analysis of the action learning 
process, group dynamics, conflict resolution and what worked or did not work. 

This qualitative research approach begs a very important question. What contrasting results 
would have been realized had no effort been made to creatively blend the composition of the 
action learning sets? That is largely unanswerable, because as is true in most research of this 
type you cannot realistically use both an experimental group and control group. The mix of 
human beings will have unique properties in each instance. Cause and effect relationships 
become very difficult to prove. 
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What makes the approach used for this research significant is that the participants themselves are 
judging their experience against other group experiences in their lives. In effect, their collective 
life experience with groups leading up to the experience in England becomes a reference point 
for the purpose of comparative analysis. 

Results 



The data is still being sifted but some of the early findings are noteworthy. 

1 . Participants expressed the belief that they had “freedom to learn”. 

2. Diversity of set content was seen as a plus by participants even 
though there were cross-cultural disconnects from time-to-time. 

While Americans, Australians and those from Great Britain speak 
English and the Canadians were fluent in English, there were, in fact, 
significant cultural differences. While participants got along well 
cross-culturally, differences in speech patterns and cultural back- 
ground could lead to miscommunications, awkwardness and 
occasional irritations. 

3. There were many comments related to the speed with which the sets 
commenced to function effectively. Sets tended to self-norm quickly. 

It, of course, needs to be kept in mind that the maturity level and keen 
intellectual capabilities of the set members probably contributed to 
this result. However, the participants perceived the mix of people to 
be a contributor. 

4. The amount of creativity in evidence was perceptually tied to the wide 
diversity in the sets. There were comments about the wide range of 
ideas that surfaced. Some felt that it represented a marked difference 
from their past experience, and even attributed it to set member 
diversity. 

5. Diversity and individual personality traits in some instances 
contributed to divisiveness. Group process was not always smooth. 
Some of the ripple effects seemed to relate to uncomfortableness with 
lack of clear cut structure and agenda. Most found the free rangedness 
a positive. 

6. There was almost a universal satisfaction with the learning 
experience, with several individuals stating that they were 
transformed by it. Readministration of the learning style preference 
instrument several months after the program ended showed decided 
shifts in preferred learning style in some instances. That could relate 

to adoption of new perspectives. However, most of the later preference 
results matched with the original preferences that were identified. 
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Facilitators to the action learning sets observed instances when 
set members would contribute in ways that seemed out of line with 
their learning style preferences. In one such instance, it involved a 
participant with an extremely low activism score volunteering to give a 
presentation. That individual told the facilitator later that it was “like 
an out of body” experience. She found it hard to believe that she had 
done that and suggested that the program experience had changed her 
in ways that she was not yet able to fully comprehend. She also 
indicated that her self-efficacy had been elevated and that she had 
become more participatory as a result of her views being recognized by 
set members and others as important. 

A number of the summer program participants are maintaining contact by e-mail world- wide, 
suggesting that the program provided a bonding experience. 

The clients were also impressed with both the quality of the recommendations provided by the 
sets and the vitality of the group dynamics. 

Significance to the field 

Research of this type is by its nature highly qualitative, but this research demonstrates the value 
that can be realized from such approaches. The research is also probably unique in an action 
learning context. There has been little, if any, research around the value of pre-determined set 
composition to action learning. Such research would seem to have clear applicability as well to 
the formation of self-directed work teams, task forces and other group related ventures. 
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An Exploratory Study of the Social and Personal Dynamics that Deter 
Underserved Women from Participating in Adult Education Activities 

Abby G. Hall Joe F. Donaldson 

University of Missouri- Columbia University of Missouri- C ohimbia 

Abstract : This study explored the social and personal dynamics that deter underserved women 
from participating in formal adult education. From a grounded theory perspective, an inductive 
analysis revealed four integrated categories of deterrents that describe factors leading to 
nonparticipation (a) preadulthood factors; (b) patterns of nonsupport in adulthood; (c) 
conventional deterrents; and, (d) lack of ‘Voice” in adulthood. 

Introduction 

The primary purpose of this study was to gain a better understanding of the dynamics that 
influence underserved women’s decision not to participate in educational activities. Building on 
previous research, limiting the population to underserved women, and employing the grounded 
theory approach to researching the topic, allowed us to discover relevant data categories and put 
them together in new ways. Four dominant categories emerged. Alone, each category provided 
insights about participation and nonparticipation, but by examining their interaction and 
relationships, new theory developed. 



Previous Research 

Several theoretical perspectives and studies framed this research. First are those that 
examined the relationship between processes occurring across the life span and participation in 
adult education (Cervero & Kirkpatrick, 1990; Darkenwald & Merriam, 1982). Other bodies of 
literature address deterrents to participation for adults in general, for underserved populations, 
and for women in particular. This literature includes several studies of deterrents to participation 
(a) in Adult Basic Education and literacy education (Beder, 1990; Hayes, 1988; Hayes & 
Darkenwald, 1988; Ziegahn, 1992); (b) of women in work-related educational activities (Blais, 
Duquette, & Painchaud, 1989); and, (c) in specific occupations or in the general adult population 
(Scanlan & Darkenwald, 1984; Darkenwald & Valentine, 1985). Belenky, Clinchy, Goldberger, 
and Tarule’s (1986) research on the cognitive development of women also has promise for 
helping us understand participation as it relates to women. Their five perspectives from which 
women view the world— silence, received knowledge, subjective knowledge, procedural 
knowledge, constructed knowledge— give hints of the cognitive and emotional deterrents women 
must overcome to participate. 



Method 

While informed by previous research and theory, a grounded theory approach was 
employed in which subjects were allowed to tell their “story” so that themes and relationships 
among them could emerge from the data. Interviews were conducted with thirteen 



nonparticipating women, who were from 18-36 years old, had not earned a high school diploma 
or equivalent, had dependent children, and lived in a rural Midwestern town. 

The interview guide was loosely based on Hayes and Darkenwald’s (1988) “Deterrents to 
Participation Scale— Low Literate.” However, questions were not limited to those in the guide. 
New questions evolved through the interview process that allowed the women to express 
th ems elves while at the same time focusing their thoughts. Interviews were tape recorded and 
transcribed. Five African-American and eight white women participated in this study. The women 
had an average of two children, seven were married, three lived with significant others, and three 
were single. Six of the women had full-time employment. The interview process stopped after 13 
subjects because data categories reached saturation (Strauss & Corbin, 1990). 

Data analysis procedures adhered to those recommended by Strauss and Corbin (1990). 

By asking questions, repeatedly validating the relationships and patterns against the data, and 
referring to prior research to verify and support the findings, several persistent themes surfaced 
allowing conclusions to evolve (Strauss & Corbin, 1990). Trustworthiness of data was assured 
through keeping field notes and having one other person analyze the data. 

Findings 

Through extensive examination of the data using grounded theory procedures, four 
recurring themes emerged from the data: preadult factors, support during adulthood, conventional 
deterrents, and women’s ways of knowing. Although these findings were not new in and of 
themselves, the product of their interaction either influenced or became deterrents to women’s 
participation. 

Preadult Factors 

A shortcoming in the research to unders tanding participation in adult education is a lack of 
focus on factors from a person’s preadult life and how these factors influence the likelihood of 
participating in their adult years. Darken wald & Merriam’s Psychosocial Interaction Model 
(1982) and Cervero & Kirkpatrick’s work (1990) acknowledged the importance of preadult 
factors and their significance in explaining adult participation in educational activities. When 
examining these women’s preadult years, several factors emerged as influencing their future 
educational decisions. First, schooling related issues such as the father’s educational attainment, 
amount and quality of preparatory education, type ofhigh school program in which the students 
were enrolled, and past educational experiences were associated with predicting participation as 
adults. Secondly, socioeconomic forces during preaduhhood influenced participation. Thirdly, a 
pregnancy in the preadult years was a primary reason the women in this study dropped out of 
school. Lastly, during the women’s preadult years, their level of family support for education 
encouraged or discouraged future learning activities. 

Adult Support System 

An influ ence that some women in this study experienced was not only a lack of support 
from their parents while growing up, but they also faced nonsupport in adult relationships and 
from their own children. Nonsupport in adulthood was manif ested by lack of both verbal and 
actual support or by rhetorical support without actions to back up the rhetoric. This lack of 
support was often an insurmountable deterrent to participation for the women in this study. Only 
a few women were found to live in an interpersonal environment that actually encouraged and 
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supported them. As will be noted later, support or lack thereof was found to be related to the 
factor of ‘Voice.” 

Conventional Deterrents 

Several conventional deterrents to participation were identified for the women in this 
study. Although reported individually below, looking at these deterrents in isolation was 
impossible (Beder, 1990; Hayes, 1988; Scanlan & Darkenwald 1984; Valentine & Darkenwald, 
1990). Based on the findings of the current study, a woman’s decision not to participate is due to 
the effects of multiple conventional deterrents within her life context. For example, some of the 
women were deterred by child care responsibilities. Of the 12 women who expressed interest in 
returning to ABE or vocational programs, six cited lack of child care as their number one reason 
for not attending. Time was a factor as well. Two meanings of time surfaced from the data: (a) 
lack of time, and (b) being out of time. Id the latter case, several women, even in their 30s, had a 
deep-seated feeling that they had “run out of time” to pursue further education. Finally, four 
women explicitly name d lack of information as a barrier to participation. 

Women’s Lack of “Voice” 

At the heart of nonparticipation lies a “deterrent” so deeply embedded in some women 
that no theory can fully capture its meaning. The way a woman feels about herself, her self-esteem 
and self confidence, and the way she can express herself are significant elements in her decision 
about whether to participate in adult education. For the women in this study, the concept of lack 
of ‘Voice” is a crucial recurring theme that comes closest to capturing the meaning that the 
women communicated (Freeman & CoD, 1991). Women’s Ways of Knowing (Belenky et aL, 

1986) provides a means to examine the different perspectives from which women know and 
understand their world. 

Silent Women : Belenky, et aL ( 1986) have identified five ways of women’s knowing. 

Each category sits on a continuum with silence on the left end, with the woman being voiceless, to 
constructed knowledge on the right, where the wo man values learning and has a well-developed 
voice. Silent women display “unquestionable submission to co mman ds of authority,” (Belenky et 
aL, p. 28), have “chaotic and unpredictable” families (Belenky, et aL, p. 159), grow up in 
isolation, and feel “deaf and dumb” (Belenky et aL, p.24). Silent women feel they should “devote 
themselves to the care and empowerment of others while remaining ‘selfless’” (Belenky, et aL, p. 
46). Seven out of the 13 women were classified as silent at least at some point in their lives. 

Subjective Knowers : Five women in this study moved through received knowledge where 
they had little confidence in their ability to speak, toward being subjective knowers who were 
discovering their inner voice. Women’s ability to understand and communicate knowledge is 
intricately linked to the relationships in which they are involved (Belenky, et aL, 1986). At the 
point of subjective knowledge on the continuum, the women had discovered their inner voice. 

For those who started silent, their self-esteem is now healing and they are becoming more 
confident in themselves (Belenky, et aL, 1986). 

Satisfaction with Life : The degree of satisfaction a woman feels in her life was found to 
relate to the strength of her voice. Of the 13 women interviewed, most expressed a degree of 
dissatisfaction with their lives. Many of their hopes were put on hold because they lacked 
opportunity, motivation, or strength to pursue their goals. 

Hope for a Better Life for Children : Beyond preaduh factors and deterrents to 
participation is a desire so universal that it was heard in 100% of the interviews. The women in 
this study, regardless of ethnicity or age, hoped for their children’s lives to be better than their 
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own. Benseman (1989) identified a typology of nonparticipants, ‘‘Low-Interest, Schooling- 
Oriented Abstainers,” that captured the behavior of 92% of the women in the current study. 
Although these women aspired for a better life for their children, many had lost hope for 
themselves. As will be demonstrated later, “hope for children, none for self’ was found to be 
related to women’s way of knowing. Consequently, those women who hoped for their children to 
succeed educationally, but had lost hope for themselves, were also those who had a weak voice. 

Discussion 

Although the themes detailed above are worthy of consideration, the relationships among 
them truly contribute to the literature on participation. Figure 1, which details a model of 
participation developed from this study’s findings, illustrates the themes and their relationships. 
The difference between this model and previous participation models is that it observes the 
interconnectedness of four main components: preadult factors, adult support system, conventional 
deterrents, and women’s “voice.” Although only exploratory, this study is nonetheless the first 
study to explore this combination of factors related to participation. 

Figure 1: Life Influence Model of Participation 
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Although this was a small sample of women, the problems and issues they freed were 
generally universal. Preadult factors, especially the amount of positive support received, 
contribute to women’s development of voice or lack of voice. This research found that silence 
generates out of lack of support. Women who continue into adulthood with a nonsupportive 
system, often re main silent and therefore are not able to overcome the conventional deterrents 
freed by many women. 

Because the specific combinations are unlimited, an example of their interaction is 
included. (See Figure 1.) In preadulthood, factors contribute to a supportive or nonsupportive 
environment for education. The resulting preaduh environment influences the woman’s 
development of voice and of her way of knowing. Furthermore, preadult patterns of nonsupport 
often lead to women dropping out of school. 

Families continue to influence adult women by either encouraging them in their 
development of voice and of more independent ways of knowing or by not being supportive of 
their maturation. It is this influence that determines whether women will overcome the deterrents 
they free. Also, a combination of preaduh factors, strength of voice, and amount of adult support 
influences the degree of satisfaction women have with their lives. In turn, this satisfaction affects 
women’s development of increasingly verbal ways of knowing. 
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Women’s ways of knowing not only affect their ability to overcome deterrents, but often 
leads those who continue without support and who have a weak voice to have hope for a better 
life for their children, but have no hope for themselves. The resulting loss of hope reduces their 
ability to overcome deterrents to participate. Each factor interacts with and influences the others 
to create a combination of deterrents so deeply embedded, that many women cannot overcome 
them to participate. Conversely, those women with support and stronger voices have a better 
chance of overcoming the deterrents they face. 

The life Influence Model of Participation is the first to incorporate this combination of 
factors: (a) preadult factors, (b) voice, (c) adult support system, and (d) deterrents into a model of 
participation. Both levels in the model include supportive and nonsupportive factors related to 
education. Although the components may occur in a linear progression, there is room for 
movement between the two levels depending on the individual situation. 

To examine the relationships occurring within the Life Influence Model of Participation, it 
is necessary to understand the top line’s flow. Supportive preadult factors influence the 
development of strong voice. If the woman has supportive adult relationships, her strong voice 
will be reinforced (thus the two-way arrow); therefore, she can overcome the deterrents she faces 
and participate in educational activities. However, a woman who grew up within a supportive 
environment and who developed a strong voice may encounter nonsupport in her adult life (down 
arrow). This factor may weaken her voice (two-way arrow), diminishing her chances of 
overcoming deterrents to participate in adult education. 

The flow of the bottom line begins with nonsupportive preadult factors influencing the 
development of weak voice. In adulthood, if the woman continues in nonsupportive relationships, 
her weak voice will be reinforced (thus the arrows both ways); therefore she will be unable to 
overcome deterrents which leads to nonparticipation. This negative pattern encourages the 
women to have hope for their children, but none for themselves. They will remain weak-voiced 
and continue the pattern of nonparticipation. However, women who grow up in a nonsupportive 
environment and who develop a weak voice may, in adulthood, be involved in supportive 
relationships (up arrow) that allow her voice to mature (two-way arrow) and increase her 
likelihood of overcoming deterrents to participation. 

Future Research 

If this study opened a new way of thinking about nonparticipation, then we have made 
progress. The point that we cannot forget is that there is a bigger picture than what we have seen. 
These women expressed a desire to empower their children through education, yet did not have 
the strength to empower themselves. It is necessary to find ways to lead “disenfranchised” women 
into education so they can be successful and increase their self-esteem and confidence (Taylor & 
Marienau, 1995). Reentry into a learning environment heightens a woman’s “awareness ofher 
construction of self-as-knowers” and leads to a “greater awareness ofher construction of self’ 
(Taylor, 1995, p. 23). 

Research supports the conclusions of this study, but more issues and the relationships 
among them need to be explored. Most importantly, investigations need to be conducted focusing 
specifically on women and the cause- effect relationships among the model’s four components: 
preaduh and adult factors, women’s way of knowing, and deterrents. Each Hnk in the chain not 
only entwines with the one preceding and following it, but relies on them for strength. Research 
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on the dynamics of ethnicity and culture’s effect on women’s ability and desire to overcome 
deterrents to participation would further narrow the conclusions of this and previous research. In 
addition the mother’s influ ence in preadulthood should be explored. Another important area for 
investigation is a deeper analysis into the theme, “hope for children, but none for self” 
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Researching Professional Practice: 
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Abstract : The “Integrated Practice Perspectives” model reframes previous efforts to link 
education with professional practice by using theories of situated cognition and learning. 
Reframing allows other variables in professional performance to be identified, performance to be 
more thoroughly linked to social and cultural contexts, and a more integrative and deeper 
conceptualization of professional practice and context to be developed. 

Introduction 

Researchers and practitioners alike have become increasingly concerned with exploring 
ways to strengthen the linkage between professionals’ continuing education, and their practice. 
These efforts have been motivated by a number of factors, including: (a) new conceptions of 
professionals’ ways of knowing (Cervero, 1988; Harris, 1993); (b) recognition of the socially 
constructed nature of professional knowledge and practice (LaDuca & Engel, 1994); and, (c) 
debate about the transfer of learning across contexts (Perkins & Salomon, 1989; Detterman & 
Sternberg, 1993). All these factors point to a need for more integrative approaches to researching 
and understanding professional practice and professional work contexts. Such an approach is 
needed to create and drive a cohesive research agenda that is applicable across the professions 
and that can address the current and evolving challenges feeing them. Therefore, the purpose of 
this project has been to develop a model, the Integrated Practice Perspectives (IPP) model, for 
researching and understanding professional practice. This model, developed through review of 
literature and application with two professions, draws extensively upon previous efforts to 
connect educational programs with professional practice, and existing approaches of exploring the 
actual work and working roles of professionals. But it also recasts these earlier efforts into a 
broader framework that draws on theories of situated cognition and learning (a) to identify other 
relevant variables in professional performance; (b) to link more thoroughly professional practice 
and performance to social and cultural settings; and, (c) to provide for a more integrative and 
deeper conceptualization of professional practice and its setting. 

The Integrated Practice Perspectives Model and Related literature 

Three major research and theory building strategies have typified efforts to link 
educational programs to professional practice. Each attempts to both describe the dimensions of 
professional work and tie these descriptions to definitions of professional competence and 
performance. The first approach entails the establishment of minimal levels of practitioner 
proficiencies and competencies (with knowledge and skills being major types) needed for credible 
professional practice (Nowlen, 1988; Willis & Dubin, 1990). The second focuses on determining 
the functional domains, responsibilities, and tasks of practice in a given profession (Queeney & 
Smntz, 1990; Willis & Dubin, 1990). The third approach requires study of the actual work 
behaviors and practices of practitioners within the practice setting in order to identify 
characteristics and circumstances of practitioners’ work, as well as to develop a composite of 
working roles (Lanzilotti, Finestone, Sobel, & Marks, 1986; McGaghie, 1991, 1993). Related to 
each approach is debate about whether models of performance and competence should be unitary 
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or tmiltiHiiriftncinfial While unitary models have been found to be more predictive of competence 
at later career stages, multidime nsional models have three important advantages: (a) they 
recognize the increased differentiation of competence that comes from professional experience 
and different roles, and the need to conceptualize and research practice across these dimensions; 
(b) they permit targeting educational experiences to particular areas of learning needs that vary by 
role, experience, and setting; and, (c) they are useful in analyzing how specific work context 
factors support or limit competence across dimensions (Willis & Dubin, 1990; McGaghie, 1993). 
The one weakness inherent in all these approaches is that they assume that competence and 
performance are ess entially individual affair s (Nowlen, 1988). Therefore, an adequate 
conceptualization of professional practice and context must also be grounded and reframed within 
the social and cultural settings in which professional knowledge, professional roles, and 
professional performance are socially constructed. 

The IPP model incorporates the three major research and theory building strategies, along 
with the rmiltiHfmen sinnal aspect of performance, by suggesting that understanding the 
nmiltiHrmftnsinTial nature of work and practice of professionals requires descriptions of what 
practitioners actually are doing (the recurring events or working roles in actual practice settings), 
not simply or only what they are supposed to he accomplishing (functional domains, 
resp onsibiliti es, tasks) or how well they are supposed to be doing it (proficiencies and 
competencies). The model also grounds and reframes the four approaches into social and cultural 
settings in several ways. First, it incorporates Brown and Duguid’s (1991) distinction between 
canonical practice, or practice based on authoritative and normative expectations of the profession 
(Le. proficiencies and functional domains) and the employing organization (e.g., job descriptions 
and organizational rules), and noncanonical practice, or practice characterized by roles and 
practices that have been socially constructed through interactions of participants in particular 
conmnmities-of-practice (Brown & Duguid, 1991; LaDuca, 1980; Gofiman, 1974). 

Second, this grounding and reframing also draw upon Lave, Murtaugh, & de la Rocha’s 
(1984) distinction between arena and setting, the former being objectified and normative 
descriptions of context and the latter being the practitioner’s edited, subjective versions of the 
context. Elements of the setting, Le. tools particular to the setting, and the individual 
practitioner’s interaction with other individuals and the setting itself as described by Lave et aL 
are also included in the model and become important variables in understanding professional 
setting and performance. Other variables, such as time— in activities, social interactions, reflection 
and judgment (Eraut, 1994) and socially constructed and negotiated roles (Gofiman, 1974; 
Strauss, 1978)— are included to ensure that exploration of setting addresses variables of relevance 
to professional practice. The part that activity plays in performance is also considered, particularly 
as related to the purposes of activity, problem definition and shaping, and definition of 
professional roles (Lave et aL, 1984; Gofiman, 1974). 

Third, because it is integrative, the model relies upon multiple “rules of evidence” about 
practitioner performance and context. The proficiency/ competency and functional domains 
approaches rely most heavily upon perceptual, normative, and quantitative data to describe and 
prescribe professional performance. However, by incorporating research on actual professional 
practice, as framed by the anthrop ological and sociological underpinnings of situated learning and 
cognition, the model permits, even encourages, qualitative approaches, e.g., observation, story- 
telling, to inquire into practice. These qualitative approaches permit the actual work of 
practitioners to be described and analyzed. But they also allow focus on practitioners’ tacit 
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knowledge, the actual roles practitioners play as these have been socially constructed within 
practice, and the meaning that they ascribe to work, roles, and setting. Further, qualitative 
approaches enable us to focus on the underlying processes through which learning and knowing 
occur and the interrelated ways that practitioner roles and settings are socially constructed. For 
example, Strauss’ (1978) description of the renegotiation of roles among health care professionals 
within a mental hospital to arrive at an inter-professional social order different from the traditional 
physician-led, hierarchical one, is an illustration of how the social construction of actual 
professional roles and the recursive impact of negotiations on knowing can be addressed. Qrr’s 
(1990, in Brown & Duguid, 1991) concept of “work arounds” captures the dynamics of actual 
practice in which individuals, in a co mmunit y- of-practice and in recursive relationship with their 
setting and tools, solve problems of practice in ways that are not congruent with company rules 
and norms, highlighting the dynamic tension that exists between the canonical and noncanonical 
aspects of practice. Lave and Wenger’s (1990) work on apprenticeship provides another 
example, especially of the way novices are initiated into the work of experts. 

Figures 1 and 2 illustrate different aspects of the 1PP model. Figure 1 highlights the 
interrelationship of the approaches to studying professional practice along multiple dimensions. 
The approaches are represented by the axes, upon which the multiple dimensions of practice are 
represented by “tick” marks. An intersection of the approaches is illustrated by the cell. Figure 2, 
in contrast, focuses our attention on factors influencing the setting of professional practice within 
which performance is grounded. The working role approach is focused on the center of Figure 2, 
where individuals-in-settmgs and in communities-of-practice perform, based upon their recursive 
relationships with settings and their interpretations of influencing contexts (including their 
personal contexts). Within the organizational context are job descriptions and rules, types of 
canonical descriptions of practice. The professional context also includes descriptions of practice, 
but in this case developed through proficiency and functional domain approaches to studying 
practice. These descriptions are also particular types of canonical practice descriptions. Although 
not shown, both figures assume that the model and the phenomena it addresses exist and function 
within the broader social context. 
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Figure 2. Factors Influencing Professional Practice Setting 

In summary, the Integrated Practice Perspectives (IPP) model draws upon existing 
strategies for researching and understanding professional competence, performance, and practice, 
but recasts these within the theoretical constructs of situated cognition and learning. As such, the 
model grounds understanding of professional competence and performance within settings of 
practice, taking into account both canonical and noncanonical aspects of that setting. By 
integrating approaches, the model also focuses upon the individual-in- setting, rather than focusing 
either on individual or context alone (Cobb, 1994). It also addresses issues of knowledge creation 
and use within the professions by providing a means through which the relation between formal, 
theoretical knowledge and knowledge learned in experience can be explored. 

Applications of the IPP Model 

The IPP model has been employed in two research studies with two different professions, 
evangelical Protestant clergy and university continuing educators (Donaldson, 1993; Donaldson & 
Kuhne, 1994; Kuhne & Donaldson, 1995). These two professions were selected for study because 
previous proficiency and functional domain studies had been conducted for them. Therefore, 
results from projects conducted by the investigators could be compared with results on 
competencies and functional domains as reported in extant literature. Practitioners in the two 
professions were studied through a combination of structured observation, in-depth interviews 
with subjects and members of their role sets, the critical incident technique, document analysis, 
and “think- aloud” protocols. Results of the studies (the actual work setting characteristics and 
working roles of practitioners) were compared with each profession’s reported lists of (a) 
proficiencies and (b) functional roles and domains to identify linkages and gaps in the description 
of professional practice and work setting. Each component of the model was found to be 
important because it added distinctive insights into professional practice that are essential to a 
well-rounded understanding of professional work. For example, the working role approach found 
that functional domain and proficiency approaches to the study of the clergy had underemphasized 



the TffliltiHnnensinnal nat ure of their a dminis trative work, and thereby added important elements to 
our understanding of their practice, work setting, and knowledge. 

Results demonstrated that while each approach has its own relative strengths and 
weaknesses, their integration through the model provides for compensatory and complementary 
insights that generate more complete descriptions of practice. For example, the functional 
domains approach provides insights into the broader functions of a profession that aid in making 
conclusions about the relative value of the work activities identified in working role studies. In 
contrast, a weakness of the functional d omain approach is that it is based upon practitioner 
perceptions or expert opinion, and is not grounded in the observation of practice realities. The 
proficiency approach provides important insight into the broad areas of knowledge and skills and 
affords a basis for the assessment of readiness to practice and for determination of minimal 
performance levels for effectiveness. In a sense, such information is a measure of potentiality, a 
recognition of whether the “tool box” is full. However, proficiencies do not reveal how well such 
“tools” will be used in practice or whether the broader purposes of the “tools” will be realized in 
practice. The proficiency approach, because it is not rooted in studies of practice realities, also 
tends to overlook the reflective elements of professional knowledge that are found by studying 
practitioner work setting. The weakness of the working role approach is the reverse of the 
weakness of the do main studies. By focusing on individual work setting and behaviors, the 
broader functions of such behaviors can be easily obscured. In isolation, the approach can also 
overlook the canonical norms and expectations established by the worker’s profession and 
organization, thereby precluding e xaminat ion of the influence these norms and expectations have 
upon socially constructed knowledge and performance. Also, by examining specific work 
activities, the determination of the knowledge, attitudes, and skills that have led to the ability to 
carry out such activities are ignored, unless “think aloud” protocols are also employed. 

Conclusion 

Application of the IPP model has provided an affirmation of the unique and important 
contributions of each of its components, especially if refrained and integrated within theories and 
concepts of situated cognition and learning. The model provides a basis for generating rich and 
high fidelity descriptions of practitioner performance and practice settings, the results of which 
can be employed in assessment of learning needs, curricular design, and competence evaluation. 
The model also provides a basis for a research agenda that has much potential for creating 
stronger linkages between education and practice across the professions. For example, questions 
about malleability of cognitive schemata from education to practice; the processes by which 
noncanonical professional roles are constructed; and, the applicability of the model’s components 
at different stages in practitioners’ cognitive development (ie. novice/expert distinctions) all 
derive from the model’s components and their relationships. 
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ABSTRACT 

Organizational leaders in today's global marketplace must continually make decisions, 
solve problems, and chart effective courses of action to ensure that their companies survive and 
flourish. The ability to think critically is essential for today's leaders, yet leaders are often unable 
to do so. This study examined how developmental learning and adaptive flexibility relate to the 
level of critical thinking in a sample of organizational leaders. Results showed years of education 
to be the only significant predictor of critical thinking in the leaders studied. Adaptive flexibility 
scores indicate minimal levels of reflective observation suggesting automatization of decision- 
making. The factor analysis of developmental learning experiences identified several factors that 
characterize the developmental learning of the leaders studied. The theoretical and practical 
significance of the findings is discussed. 



INTRODUCTION 

CRITICAL THINKING 

Critical thinking is reasonable, reflective thinking that is focused on what to think or do. It 
requires an ability to recognize problems, gather pertinent information, interpret data, appraise 
evidence, and to evaluate lines of thinking, points of view, and personal insights that might contribute 
to the framing of logical, effective, reality-based action (Pierce, 1990). Research on critical thinking 
describes how individuals think about and solve complex problems. Critical thinking cuts to the heart 
of effective managerial work. A leader with critical thinki ng abilities will make better decisions and 
effect action of enlarged scope and heightened quality (Neumann, 1989). 

WORKPLACE DEVELOPMENTAL LEARNING EVENTS 

John Dewey’s (1916) early work on cognitive development suggests that challenging 
and/or disorienting experiences stimulate the development of thinking ability. In numerous studies 
of successful leaders researchers at the Center for Creative Leadership (CCL) in Greensboro, NC, 
have determined that developmental learning occurs primarily through work experiences, not in 
formal training programs, and that successful corporations emphasize job challenge for developing 
managers (McCall et al., 1988; McCauley, Ruderman, Ohlott, & Morrow, 1994). In feet, the 
"developmental potential of a work experience is driven by the challenges it presents" (McCall et 
al., 1988, p. 8). Successful leaders' careers are marked by a variety of specific challenging work 
assignments and disorienting experiences, like starting an operation from scratch, making a huge 
leap in scope of responsibility, or turning around a business in deep trouble. This study 
hypothesized that challenging workplace learning events would stimulate the development of 
critical thinking skills. 

ADAPTIVE FLEXIBILITY 

The "high-tech" arena of the global marketplace requires that organizations be able to 
respond flexibly to rapid changes in conditions and circumstances. For this reason, contemporary 
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organizations need leaders who can adapt to and learn from the challenges encountered when 
confronting change. In his theory of integrative development, Kolb (1984) states that the ability 
to respond flexibly to change has a strong influence on a person’s adaptation and growth over the 
life span. This trait is called "adaptive flexibility." People with high degrees of adaptive flexibility 
are readily able to adapt their style of learning to the demands of the learning situation. An 
adaptively flexible leader can more successfully manage in the global marketplace than a leader 
who is not adaptively flexible (Payne, Bettman, & Johnson, 1993). 

Based upon research conducted to date, variables associated with the development of 
critical thinking ability in leaders are intelligence, age, years of education, and years of experience, 
as depicted in the unshaded portions of the “Individual Characteristics” component of the diagram 
in Figure 1. This research study proposes the addition of an additional individual characteristic, 
adaptive flexibility (Kolb, 1984). 
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Figure 1. Framework of factors associated with critical thinking skills development. 



HYPOTHESES 

HOI. There will be no significant combination of independent variables: number of 
workplace developmental learning events, average perceived significance of workplace 
developmental learning events, and individual characteristics (adaptive flexibility, years of 
experience as a leader, years of education beyond high school, and age), that predict the level of 
critical thinking. 

H02. There will be no combination of factors that describe the workplace developmental 
learning events of the leaders studied. 

H03. There will be no combination of workplace developmental learning factors that 
predict the average perceived significance of learning of the leaders studied. 

METHODOLOGY 

Three instruments were used to measure the study’s variables. Critical thinking was 
measured by the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal (WGCTA) which consists of 80 items 
divided into five scales: inference, recognition of assumptions, deduction, interpretation, and 




evaluation of arguments (Watson & Glaser, 1980). Workplace developmental learning events 
were measured by an adaptation of "Section V: Your Background" of the Job Challenge Profile 
(McCauley, 1991) called the Experiences Checklist which measured the level of significance on a 
five point Likert scale of up to 43 workplace learning experiences. Adaptive Flexibility was 
measured using Kolb’s (1980) Adaptive Style Inventory, a 48 item, forced-choice, self-report 
instrument consisting of four scales: concrete experience adaptive flexibility (CEAF), reflective 
observation adaptive flexibility (ROAF), abstract conceptualization adaptive flexibility (ACAF), 
and active experimentation adaptive flexibility (AEAF). A one page sheet that appeared as the 
cover to the Experiences Checklist assessed demographic variables. Instrument packets were 
distributed to 341 leaders who had attended CCL’s five day Leadership Development Program 
during 1993; 119 leaders (35%) chose to participate in the study. 

RESULTS 

The research sample of 1 19 people consisted of 88 males (74%) and 3 1 females (26%). The 
mean age of study participants was 42.9 years (SD=7.2); average number of years of education beyond 
high school was 5.5 years (SD=1 .9); mean number of years of direct supervisory experience was 12.3 
years (SD=7. 1). With respect to organizational level, 25 (21%) were executive-level managers and 93 
(78%) were mid-level managers. The mean critical thinking score of 67 out of 80 (SD=7.3) placed this 
sample at the 85th percentile compared to a national sample of sales representatives. The average 
participant had experienced 22 of the 43 workplace developmental learning events assessed and 
considered the learning from these events highly significant. The average subject was moderately 
adaptively flexible, yet during learning or problem solving tended to e ngag e in less than average 
reflective observation. 

HOI . Hierarchical multiple regression was used to determine the independent variables that 
predict critical thinking skills in the leaders studied. The analysis showed that the only significant 
predictor of critical thinking score was years of education beyond high school (r=.3 1, p< 001). The 
regression analysis indicated that years of education accounted for 10% of the variance in critical 
thinking score (p<001), a small effect size.. H01 was rejected. 

H02. A factor analysis procedure with oblique rotation was used to determine the c ombinatio n 
of factors that describe the workplace developmental learning events reported by the leaders studied. 
The factor analysis identified six factors that describe the reported workplace developmental 
learning events of the leaders studied: 1) Career Crisis, 2) High Stakes, 3) Management 
Development Opportunities, 4) Reduction Decisions, 5) Mentor or Role Model, and 6) 
Discrimination. H02 was rejected. 

H03. The correlation matrix of the six factor scale scores and average perceived si gnificanc e of 
learning showed significant correlations between High Stakes and average perceived significance 
(r=.27, p< 01) and between Management Development Opportunities and average perceived 
significance (r=.56, p<001). A stepwise multiple regression revealed that Management Development 
Opportunities accounted for 3 1% of the variance in average perceived significance rating, a large effect 
size. H03 was rejected. 

DISCUSSION 

The results of this study support the results of previous studies of learning in leaders that 
concluded that the most important lessons are learned from on-the-job experiences (Baldwin & 
Padgett, 1993). The results of this study indicate that formal education was the only variable 
significantly related to critical thinking. This result supports previous research studies that found 
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critical thinking correlated with education (Pearson, 1991). Both challenging workplace 
experiences and adaptive flexibility were not related to critical thinking. 

The factor analysis identified six factors that describe the reported workplace 
developmental learning events of the leaders studied: 1) Career Crisis, 2) High Stakes, 3) 
Management Development Opportunities, 4) Reduction Decisions, 5) Mentor or Role Model, and 
6) Disc riminat ion Factors 1, 2, 4, and 5 resemble factors identified in several CCL studies 
(Eichinger & Lombardo, 1990; McCall et al., 1988; McCauley et al., 1994). Management 
Development Opportunities and Discrimination are new results. 

With the lowered levels of reflection (i.e., low ROAF scores) responses to situations and 
dilemmas at hand may have been “automatic,” reinforcing previous learning when the potential for 
new learning and development existed. 

The Watson-Glaser concept of critical thinking is narrowly focused and restricted. Results 
of this study show that WGCTA critical thinking is logic-based, single-loop (Schon 1987), 
ins trumental and weak sense (Paul, 1984) critical thinking. Schon (1987) describes critical 
thinking as a process whereby the individual reflects on actions and thought processes, calling into 
question underlying assumptions. A closer analysis of the items on the WGCTA show that 
correct answers can be determined by the rules of logic. No reflectivity is needed. 

Reflective judgment is a structurally based cognitive ability based upon levels of cognitive 
schema (King & Kitchener, 1994). Reflective judgment ability is necessary for solving ill- 
structured problems, e.g., the kind of real-life problems encountered in the workplace, particularly 
by challenging or disorienting experiences (King & Kitchener, 1994). Measuring reflective 
judgment rather than critical thinking may have been more appropriate to the purposes of this 
study. 

Piaget (1972) uses the term schema or schemata to describe the framework onto which 
inco ming sensory data can and must fit. Schema are mental maps that enable individuals to orient 
th ems elves within their experiential terrain. As an individual has new experiences the schematic 
framework constantly changes through activation of the assimilative/accommodative process. In 
this study there was no way of testing or measuring whether the 43 workplace learning events 
measured on the Experiences Checklist were truly developmental. To what degree the 
Experiences Checklist actually measured developmental learning is uncertain. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The results of this study provided only partial support to the model for developing critical 
thinking in or ganizati onal leaders proposed in Figure 1 . Results of this study su gg est that the 
development of critical thinking is a more complex process than that illustrated in Figure 1 . 

Based upon the results of this study and upon a follow-up review of the literature relative 
the study’s outcomes, a revised model was developed that more accurately depicts the 
developmental learning process of leaders through workplace learning experiences. The 
framework encompasses the development of both critical thinking and reflective judgment. 

Figure 2 illustrates the revised model for critical thinking and reflective judgment 
development in organizational leaders. The model consists of two paths or tracks: 1) a 
confirmatory relearning path corroborating an existing model of meaning, and 2) a developmental 
learning path resulting in a revised model of meaning. 
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Figure 2. Revised model for critical thinking and reflective judgment development in 
organizational leaders. 

CONFIRMATORY RELEARNING 

The confirmatory relearning process is triggered when the leader perceives a match 
between the current situation and past experience. The individual responds automatically and no 
“new learning” takes place. This is called the conduit effect (Sheckley & Keeton, in press). The 
experience is constructed as a well-structured problem. Well-structured problems can be solved 
using critical thinking skills (King & Kitchener, 1994) and under stressful conditions (Fiedler & 
Link, 1994). The confirmatory relearning process results in corroborating the existing model of 
meaning. 

DEVELOPMENTAL LEARNING 

The developmental learning process is activated when the individual perceives either a 
partial match or a mismatch between the current situation and past experience. The hierarchical 
structure of the individual’s “world view” or “model of meaning” is abandoned or altered in some 
way. The reflective system is activated and new learning takes place. This is called the accordion 
effect (Sheckley & Keeton, in press). If the current problem or circumstance is viewed as novel, 
the leader will construct the experience as an ill-structured problem with its attendant ambiguity 
and uncertainty. Hi-structured problems are best solved using reflective judgment (King & 
Kitchener, 1994) and under conditions of low stress (Fiedler & Link, 1994). The developmental 
learning process results in the creation of a revised model of meaning. 
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Voices of the Participants: The Selling of Popular Culture at Wounded Knee 

gabrielle ann scott elliott and lisa pollard 
University of Tennessee-Knoxville 



Abstract 

Popular culture narratives surrounding the Occupation of Wounded Knee have worked 
to neutralize the significance of the acts of resistance by participants, particularly 
women. 

Introduction 

In the early Winter of 1973, traditional leaders of the Oglala Lakota people 
asked members of the American Indian Movement (AIM) to help them in their efforts 
to regain control of tribal government. Four attempts to impeach and unseat Tribal 
Chairman Dickie Wilson had failed. For ten months he and his "goon" squad, 
(Guardians of the Oglala Nation) terrorized the people by beating, burning, killing, and 
jailing anyone who spoke out against his reign. AIM members and traditional Oglala 
people, in an effort to have their grievances heard, intended to march on the BIA 
headquarters at Pine Ridge. Dickie Wilson, anticipating such an attempt, turned the 
town into an armed fortress. US Marshals stood on every rooftop, their assault 
weapons flashing in the cold sunlight. Realizing they had walked into a deathtrap, 
resisters decided to occupy Wounded Knee, the sacred place, where in 1890, Custer's 
old regiment, the Seventh Calvary, had gunned down and murdered nearly 300 of Big 
Foot's band while on a mission to search out and kill the Ghost Dancers. On this day in 
March, 1973, AIM and the Oglala people claimed this sacred place declaring it the 
Independent Oglala Nation. Their actions provoked the federal government to 
surround Wounded Knee with tanks, helicopters, flare guns, automatic weapons, the 
same kind of military equipment being used in Vietnam, for seventy-one days of non- 
stop gunfire. 

Events at Wounded Knee have generated little attention in comparison to such 
events as the Cherokee Removal. In 1974, a small publishing house owned by the 
Iroquois Nation published the notes and interviews by a collective of underground 
journalists who managed to get into the Knee through the back hills of Dakota. It is 
the only existing primary source that tells the stories of the participants inside the Knee 
during those seventy-one days. Mary Crow Dog told her story to a New York artist, 
Richard Erdoes, while her husband Leonard was in jail. The story was not published 
for eleven years. Following its publication in 1991, Jane Fonda made a movie based 
on the book, Lakota Woman. Lakota people express mixed feelings about Mary's 
story. During Leonard Crow Dog's time in jail a documentary film about his life as 
medicine man and the revival of Lakota spiritual life was made in an effort to effect his 
release from prison. He too told his story to Richard Erdoes . In the Spirit of Crazy 
Horse became a bestseller in 1992. Matthiessen brings to light stories long kept from 
the public such as the brutal murder of Mary Crow Dog's best friend Anni e Aquash. 
Rolland Dewing based his story primarily on the 8000 pages of FBI documentation. 
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addressing the meaning and significance of the “second incident”. One other book, 
written by those who participated in airlifting supplies into Wounded Knee appeared as 
a true story in the late seventies. Three doctoral dissertations have been written about 
the history of AIM, the trials of the participants, and issues surrounding the spiritual 
leadership at the Knee. Most recently, 1992, the movie Thunderheart provides us with 
a fictionalized account of the FBI's attack on AIM leaders. Although it is loosely 
based on the stories of one FBI agent, it suggests for the first time, that the government 
may have provoked many of the events that took place between 1973 and 1976. 

Research Questions and Methodology 

Wounded Knee entered popular culture through such movies as Lakota Woman, 
Thunderheart, Crow Dog, Incident at Oglala, a plethora of books, some by 
participants, some by non-participants, all, for sale to the public, all competing for the 
power to define events and assign historical meaning to the Occupation of Wounded 
Knee and to the American Indian Movement. This presentation and paper explore the 
popular culture surro unding the events at Wounded Knee as a means of understanding 
both popular culture and Indian resistance and its portrayal therein. 

Our analysis of the production of Wounded Knee is largely thematic, framed by 
our personal, social, and political observations and positioning, and by our knowledge 
of Indian culture and the ways in which popular portrayals of Indians depart from 
participants' narratives. Our research explores portrayals of resistance, the depiction of 
conflict, the portrayal of women, and the relationship between Indian spirituality, land 
and resistance. We also consider the ways in which resistance at Wounded Knee has 
entered popular culture, how that meaning has been accepted, for the most part without 
criticism, as historical fact. We explore the context in which popular narratives about 
Wounded Knee were produced, how they conflict and why. We deconstruct the 
assumptions that undergird the narratives. We look at the narratives of Native 
Ame ri cans who were participants but whose narratives are contested inside the Indian 
community. We look at the narratives of non-Natives, participants and non- 
participants to discover how popular culture works to subvert acts of resistance by 
dispossessed people. We also address our responsibility as adult educators to "unpack" 
the representations of these historical events and to delineate the impact of so-called 
"historical facts" and representations of those "historical facts" in our daily lives. 

Popular culture claims truth, legitimacy, literally to say what constitutes reality 
and meaning. Marxist theories of popular culture, such as those put forth by Adorno, 
suggest that acts of resistance are neutralized by popular culture to perpetuate the 
dominant narrative. In the sense that we take neither resistance or popular 
representations of it to be more real, more authentic our methodology is 
poststructuralist. Leaders in the 1973 resistance both influenced and were influenced 
by media and ancestral representations of who they were. There is no core, real, no 
self, identity free of representation. In this sense, we depart from vulgar Marxist 
interpretations of the past which posit some reality beyond or before our interpretation 
of it, a reality that re mains outside time uninfluenced by the bodies and language which 
speak it. Our methodology also resists an anglofeminist interpretation of popular 
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culture, though we actively seek the voices of the women who resisted at Wounded 
Knee. We have found that the silences, the gaps and absences in popular representation 
(what cannot be said) are as important, if not more so, than the presences (what is 
shown, portrayed). Indeed, the absences make the present, present, make it seem 
ready to be taken up and consumed as reality. " 

Thematic Analysis 

In the following section, we describe and summarize the themes that emerged 
from our study of popular representation of resistance at Wounded Knee. The theme "I 
am an Indian," taken from the film Crow Dog, refers to the relative silence, often 
absence, of women as resisters in popular representations of the events at Wounded 
Knee, despite their very active presence at the historical Wounded Knee. The themes, 
"We are becoming what we were, " taken from the film Crow Dog, refers to our 
analysis of the way that tradition and conflict between resisters are portrayed in popular 
culture. And, the final of three themes, "Crying for a vision, " describes the failure of 
these films to portray the integral connections between Lakota spirituality and the land. 

"We are becoming what we were" 

The vision statement "we are becoming what we were," is described by Crow 
Dog as the spiritual mission of the Occupation of Wounded Knee. Wounded Knee, the 
geographical and physical place, is the place where all Indian people claimed the right 
to speak the destruction suffered by two generations of their relatives in white boarding 
schools in an era in which Indian spiritual values were mutilated by an imposed 
curriculum designed to destroy all Indian culture. The films we viewed portrayed a 
dichotomy between the "hang-around-the fort" Indians and the "traditionalists. " This 
dichotomy was used by the media, by Dickie Wilson and by the government to paint 
the "traditionalists" as armed and dangerous and to justify military force at Wounded 
Knee. Although the majority of AIM members were urban Indians engaged in 
community advocacy in cities around the country, the call for their help by the 
traditional Lakota can be understood in the shared me aning of the need to protect 
community, a value believed to be lost by the " hang -around-the fort" Indians 

Movies, literature, discussions, academic and non-acade mic , have generally 
treated the concept of returning to tradition as an unproblematic process. There is little 
talk, openly, of the struggle within the Lakota Nation to find and name tradition. While 
the films and literature clearly address the war between Dickie Wilson's reg ime and the 
"traditionalist," Dickie Wilson’s regime is treated as progressive, even in the face of 
extreme brutality, mismanagement of tribal funds, and a high rate of murder. It was 
Dickie who received the costly military support to quell an internal rebellion. 
Traditionalists, on the other hand are framed by their "alleged" desire to return to the 
"old ways" that are gone forever. 

To fail to show the context of conflict among resisters is to fail to 
acknowledge the meaning of resistance and deny resisters h uman agency. Reco gnizing 
and understanding conflict within resistance is intrinsic to understanding the process of 
"returning" to tradition. Tradition is not a thing carved in stone. It is flowing. 
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moving, chan g in g , ebbing. It is the life blood of a culture. At no time in history is it 
still and permanent. Although Crow Dog was a film made in the effort to gain his 
release from prison, it clearly posits the knowledge of tradition and the definitions of 
tradition in his hands alone. It turns a rebel Indian into a "good Indian" well received 
by academics who supported his speaking engagements to raise money for the cause of 
returning to tradition. In their efforts to romanticize the Indian cause, the movie 
makers have neglected such realities as the fact that women, historically, in Lakota 
culture and at Wounded Knee, played major roles as leaders and in the resistance. 
Ultimately, it suggests that the decision to return to tradition and the subsequent stand 
taken at Wounded Knee has ended , and in victory. 

"I am Indian" 

Women’s voices are relatively absent in the f ilms that portray the events at 
Wounded Knee. From Dances with the Wolves to Thunderheart, movie makers clearly 
do not understand women leaders in Lakota culture. Although Lakota Woman shows 
clear engagement of women in the decision making process to take the Knee, still, the 
movies central focus is on Mary Crow Dog's determination to give birth to her baby 
inside Wounded Knee. That focus, without further cultural explanations of its 
meaning, leaves everyone in general believing that Mary and all the other women who 
went to Wounded Knee were some bunch of "groupies" following the "pretty" Indian 
men who represented leadership and resistance. The fact that Mary is viewed by her 
people as a warrior is not explained for those who do not know the tradition of warrior 
societies inside Lakota culture. Although Mary Crow Dog's decision was a symbol of 
the determination of the occupants to renew tradition and claim culture, those 
connections are hard to grasp. In giving such importance to Mary the mother, Mary 
the warrior, resister, and leader is lost in the symbolism surrounding the birth of her 
first child Pedro. Likewise photographs of the Ghost Dancers in 1890 and the images 
of the Ghost Dancers shown in Thunderheart do not include women. All the stories 
surrounding these events told to us by Lakota people, including Leonard Crow Dog's 
story, tell us that women were very much a part of these sacred ceremonies except in 
the time of their moon. Finally, nowhere in any of the films do we see the women who 
were the underground railroad, the lifeline to Wounded Knee, those women who knew 
the geography of the Dakota hills intimately, who risked their lives to pack in food 
supplies during the long cold nights. 

"Crying for Dream" 

Resistance is integrally connected to our need to transform our relationships. In 
Lakota culture everyone and everything is alive and lives in relation one to another. 
Anglo intent to outlaw and destroy the religious life of the Lakota people went straight 
to the heart of white determination to take and own the land as commodity. The spirit 
life of the Lakota people is one with the land. To take the land is to destroy Lakota 
spirituality which cannot exist apart from the land. To acknowledge those 
relationships is to acknowledge our own participation as white people in the killing of 
the land in a capitalist way of life. Our refusal to acknowledge our participation is tied 
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to our efforts to destroy Lakota religion and to portray it as "pagan worship" engaged 
in by "uncivilized heathen" who don’t know any better. Our greed for the land has also 
lead to our failure to represent the complexity of Lakota religion in the daily lives of 
Lakota people. Ceremonies, sacred and social, are seen totally out of context so as to 
be seen as meaningless ritual. The return to these ceremonies is a clear, resounding 
statement by the resisters to take back their relations. The words "return to tradition" 
are not empty words. They are fighting words reflecting the cosmology of a people 
whose world view connects them to the earth and hence to a responsibility to care for 
the earth. Efforts to break these connections, according to Vine Deloria, have led to 
social and spiritual illness wi thin the Lakota Nation because the people have been 
prevented from fulfilling their responsibilities to the land. 

Certain assumptions about the nature of spirituality are omnipresent in all the 
films. Perhaps Thunderheart best shows the permanence of the romantic notion that no 
matter how far from home Indians roam or no matter how white they become that 
spiritual connection to the past and the land can never be broken by enculturation in 
white society. Even a seasoned FBI agents runs with his ancestors in the massacre of 
1890. The stance taken in Lakota Woman to dance until they could see their ancestors 
again suggests the intent to reestablish the connections between past, present and future 
generations in much the same way the Ghost Dancers danced for the return of their 
ancestors and the buffalo. White soldiers, so threatened by these images, murdered 
people to destroy them. Today, the elders speak of the events in 1973 in the movie 
Crow Dog; they speak of taking the young AIM warriors by the hand, closing the 
circle, healing the sacred hoop. In 1973 these images once again were powerful 
enough to incite war on the Northern Plains. 

Conclusions 

Movie makers are naturally drawn to the most palatable portrayals of 
controversial subjects and issues; palatable makes money. Movies are, after all, a form 
of narrative; and narratives, especially comfortable, sellable ones, are generally defined 
by beginnings and endings, charming, likable characters and easy resolutions. But, as 
Mary Crow Dog reminds us, after the television cameras and movie makers go home, 
leaving the public to believe that there has been resolution or closure, the road to 
Wounded Knee remains full of pot holes. That is, after resistance, in the movies, the 
spotlight is taken off the resisters who are left to struggle internally alone. Popular 
culture, the media, frames resistance in a way that minimalizes it as a threat; 
resistance, conflict is resolved in a simple way that allows viewers to sleep 
conformably. 

Our research suggests, that the popular culture industry, in a effort to make the 
story lines surrounding rebellion more palatable, reduces women's participation in and 
contributions to acts of resistance, oversimplifies the connection between land and 
Lakota spirituality, and minimalizes or fails to appreciate the complexity of conflict 
within resistance and in doing so fails to grasp the complexity of the struggle to 
regain Lakota tradition. 
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PARTICIPANT PERCEPTIONS OF RESIDENTIAL LEARNING 
Jean Anderson Fleming 

Abstract 

This paper reviews findings from a study of participant perceptions of residential adult 
learning. Residential learning programs were defined as programs in which participants live 
and learn together, full-time, in the same location, for the full duration of their program. 

The long history of residential adult learning, its growing diversity and complexity, and 
its intangible yet core qualities, make the understanding of this phenomenon a timely challenge 
for the field of adult education. For over 60 years, both the lack of clarity about the central 
concepts of this phenomenon and the lack of empirical research have been noted (Bron, 1992; 
Buskey, 1990; Collins, 1985; Davies, 1931; Faithfull, 1992; Field, 1992; Houle, 1971; 
Liveright, 1960; Schacht, 1960; Simpson, 1990). In addition to these gaps in our 
understanding, the voice of the participant of residential learning has been obtained and 
documented in the literature only to a very limited degree. My own interest in residential 
learning grew out of the belief that perhaps a certain "magic" existed in residential learning 
experiences, one that had and would continue to defy definition. Although a certain "folk 
wisdom" does appear to exist about learning in residence, again, little systematic study exists 
to either support or disprove that wisdom. 

Within the past decade, however, both the literature and the agendas of several 
international conferences have evidenced a renewed interest in the serious study of adult 
learning in residence (Bron, 1992; Buskey, 1992; Collins, 1985; Field, 1992; Simpson & 
Kasworm, 1990). Two research questions were posed in this study to address the above 
problem areas and achieve a fuller understanding of residential learning. First, how do people 
who have participated in residential learning describe and explain their residential learning 
experiences? Second, how do the descriptions of residential learning from the perspective of 
participants compare with the descriptions of residential learning found in the literature? A 
synthesis of participant perspectives and related literature suggested a matrix of key elements 
and themes of residential learning, presented in the study as an alternative means of examining 
this educational phenomenon. 

Related Literature and Theoretical Framework 

The conceptual roots of residential adult learning can be traced to Denmark. There, 
during the first half of the 19th century, Grundtvig developed his concepts of the "living 
word" and a "school for life" which led to the establishment of the Danish folk high schools 
(Houle, 1971; Livingstone, 1943). The goals of the folk high school focused on the 
enlightenment of the individual; the desire was for these schools to lead to richer and more 
rewarding lives for humankind (Houle, 1971). In the United States, the character of residential 
adult education has varied, ranging from the opening of Chautauqua in 1874 in New York, to 
the establishment of the Kellogg Centers for Continuing Education in the 1950s and 1960s, 
through the founding of the John C. Campbell Folk School in North Carolina and the 
Highlander Folk School in Tennessee (Buskey, 1992; Charters, 1980; Eklund & McNeil, 

1970; Stubblefield & Keane, 1994). The latter two schools both bear a resemblance to the 
original Danish folk highschools and continue to thrive today. 
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Descriptions of the residential learning experience have tried to capture the unique 
qualities of this experience. A framework of characteristics, based primarily on the work of 
Schacht (1960) around the "values" and "advantages" of residential learning, and of Houle 
(1971) on the "characteristics" of residential learning, was developed to guide this study. 
Additional theoretical constructs from adult learning and ecological psychology were integrated 
into the framework, however, to broaden the base from which residential learning could be 
examined. Six characteristics, or elements, resulted from this synthesis of the literature: (a) 
detachment from the familiar, (b) personal growth and identity, (c) learning domains and 
process, (d) impact of time, (e) sense of community and fellowship, and (f) environment. 

Methodology 

A qualitative research design was selected as the most appropriate for this descriptive, 
in-depth exploration of residential learning. Five audio-taped focus groups were held with a 
total of 30 former participants from three residential learning programs. "Theoretical 
saturation" (Glaser & Strauss, 1967) was reached after an analysis of the fifth focus group 
confirmed both a redundancy of data and a lack of new data. 

Programs and participants were selected through purposeful sampling; sets of criteria 
were established for each. The programs selected for this study were: (a) The Institute for the 
Management of Lifelong Education (MLE) held at Harvard in Boston, Massachusetts; (b) The 
Mountain Folk School of the University of Wyoming held in Centennial, Wyoming; and (c) 
The Rocky Mountain Leisure Workshop (Rec Lab) held in Bailey, Colorado. MLE is a 12- 
day intensive program of professional development for leaders of institutions serving non- 
traditional adult learners. The University of Wyoming Mountain Folk School is a one-week 
experience attended primarily by faculty and students, focused, at the time of this study, on 
environmental education and social responsibility. The Rocky Mountain Leisure Workshop, a 
regional group affiliated with the national "Recreational Laboratories and Workshops," is 
designed for hands-on leadership training in recreation and leisure activities. 

Focus group participants were selected from lists provided by administrators of these 
programs. All who chose to participate were accepted. Five to eight individuals participated in 
each focus group. Participants ranged from 30 years of age to individuals in their 60s. 

Eighteen females and 12 males participated; all except one were Caucasian. Eighteen 
individuals held advanced degrees, seven were currently graduate students, and five had either 
completed or were attending college. Most indicated having been in their careers from between 
1 1 and 20 years. 

As is all naturalistic or constructivist inquiry, this study was concerned with the 
description and understanding of perspectives of individuals. Data analysis needed to be 
designed to ensure the "thick description" desired in qualitative research to represent accurately 
and adequately the multiple realities of the participants. Accordingly, an inductive, discovery- 
oriented approach was used, adapting the technique of constant comparative analysis and the 
central principles of grounded theory as described by Glaser and Strauss (1967). A sequential 
approach to analysis (Miles & Huberman, 1994) was also used to add manageability, ensure 
findings were "grounded in the data" (Merriam, 1988), and categories derived inductively. 
First, codes, cluster codes, and narrative "stories" were developed during a three-level process 
of coding. Categories were then defined through the grouping of recurring concepts, and 
themes then identified from these categories. Finally, a matrix of key elements of these themes 
was suggested as an alternative means of examining learning in residence. 
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The use of a computer program for the analysis of qualitative data, HyperRESEARCH, 
allowed for a high degree of complexity in the coding process as well as increased options for 
the organization, retrieval, and reporting of data and findings. Reports and notebooks provided 
the data trail necessary for the inquiry audit and peer debriefing (Guba & Lincoln, 1989) 
conducted to attest to the trustworthiness of the data analysis process. 

Themes of Residential Learning 

Five themes were suggested by participant descriptions of their residential learning 
experiences, three descriptive themes and two overarching themes. The two overarching 
themes were differentiated as such as they were consistently interwoven throughout the other 
three descriptive themes. Brief summaries of each follow, each with key distinguishing 
elements identified from participant comments. 

Descriptive Theme of Building Relationships in Residence Participant descriptions of 
relationships that developed during residence reflected the differences they perceived between 
developing relationships in residence and developing relationships in their normal lives. 
Participants commented both on bonding between and among individuals as well as the 
bonding that occurs within a group as a whole. 

At this group level, participants described their relationships using the following terms: 
fellowship, togetherness, community, and family. They noted an association that forms among 
a group of people that is different from that which is normally possible in a traditional 
classroom. Participants also referred to the formation of a "cohort," to "group cohesion" and 
to the "coalescing of groups." Overall, many participants felt the dimension of residence 
somehow compressed, magnified or quickened the development of a "sense of community." In 
addition, several participants indicated residence somehow affects the quality, perhaps the 
depth, of relationships formed among individuals. 

Participants described relationships formed in residence as intimate, without facades, 
interdependent, intense, personal, unavoidable, context-based, created through informal 
bonding, and forming with people different from expected. One participant maintained, “The 
residential part of this program. . . doesn't necessarily help the learning so much, but it 
certainly gives the overall group a whole lot more cohesion. " 

Descriptive Theme of Learning in Residence Participants also gave their perspectives 
of what and how they learned in residence. Both planned, structured and guided learning 
occurred as well as unanticipated, unstructured learning. In addition, participants maintained 
certain aspects of their residential experience enabled, even enhanced, their learning. 
Participants explained, for example, they learned by having "free time" available to them, 
through group reinforcement and support, through being immersed in their learning, through 
having more opportunities to learn, by having fun and playing, with the help of their personal 
relationships, and by being stretched beyond personal limits and comfort zones. As one 
participant explained, "I think you've got more opportunities to learn when you're involved in 
it from different angles, different perspectives, different times of the day, everything factored 
into it." 

Descriptive Theme of Individual Change Participants also revealed how they were 
affected by their residential experiences, what they valued and considered significant. 

Although participants implied they had gained new knowledge or skills, their focus was on 
personal changes they perceived in themselves before and after the residential program. These 
individual changes seem to have been possible only through the interplay of several or all 
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elements of the residential experience, rather than as a direct result of only one or two. One 
participant explained, "But I was real aware of some kind of an enlightenment that - you 
know, it was okay to be an adult and to have fun, and learn in the process and make friends.” 

The changes in participants were both short-term, lasting only for the duration of the 
program, and long-term, eventually coming to characterize their lives. During their programs, 
participants felt a sense of safety, "loosened up," acted youthful, were creative, expanded their 
self-awareness, and became more accepting of their residential experience. Participants also 
stated they underwent personal transformations and experienced changes in personal ideals and 
values, with some individuals even making significant changes in their lifestyles. 

Overarching Theme of Detachment Detachment refers to both the physical and 
psychological isolation from the real world experienced by participants of residential learning 
programs. First, participants perceived themselves as isolated from the "real world," the world 
that existed outside of the physical and psychological boundaries of their programs. This 
perception of isolation seemed to arise from the physical location of the program, program 
design, or a combination of both. Participants also felt separated and freed from the pressures, 
roles, responsibilities, and routines of daily life. In addition, participants felt they were able to 
immerse themselves in their learning, as well as to focus, concentrate, and reflect on 
themselves and their lives. One participant stated, "Separating yourself from just all of the 
other roles that you play was like a gift to yourself. I have permission now to immerse myself 
in this experience for me. " 

Overarching Theme of Continuity Continuity refers to the continuous and 
uninterrupted nature of residential learning programs and to the opportunities that were 
correspondingly afforded to program participants. Participants perceived themselves involved 
in a "continuum of experience," one that was uninterrupted by outside distractions or 
responsibilities. They found this an opportunity that rarely, if ever, was able to be achieved in 
their normal lives. Specifically, participants noted they lived together 24 hours a day, were 
together for a continuous period of days or weeks, were uninterrupted by outside distractions 
and pressures, and became immersed in their experiences. One participant explained, "There 
was a continuum [and]. . . .1 think that the only way you can get that continuum. . .is in a 
residential [situation]." Another participant agreed: "There was time here. I mean, the 
residence gave you the time to do, to think through something-maybe to finish a 
conversation." 

Conclusions and Discussion 

Two major conclusions derived from the key findings of this study. First, the two 
overarching themes, "detachment" and "continuity," characterize and distinguish the 
phenomenon of residential learning. Second, relationships among key elements of the 
residential learning experience suggest an alternative framework from which to examine and 
understand residential learning. This framework was presented in the study to be considered 
for future testing. Detachment and continuity, because of their pervasiveness throughout 
participant comments, bear further discussion here. 

The literature of residential learning (Houle, 1971; Kafka, 1970; Lacognata, 1961; 
Livingstone, 1943; Pitkin, 1959; Schacht, 1960; Simpson & Kasworm, 1990) and participant 
comments both identify and indicate the value of the dimensions of detachment and continuity 
to residential learning. Two conjectures are immediately possible: first, both dimensions are 
essential to achieve the full potential of residential learning; and second, both contribute to a 
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sense of immersion, an intensity, breadth, and depth of experience that is unable to be 
achieved without them. Although building relationships, learning, and personal change occur 
every day, they are diluted by that same context of daily life. In residential learning, 
detachment and continuity remove the distractions, threats, and restrictions of the outside 
world, resulting in an intensity of relationships, learning and change. As Pitkin (1959) stated, 
"We need residential adult education because adults need to continue learning. . . .because it 
can do things for adults which other forms of education do not seem to be able to do" (p. 162). 

Closing Comments 

The major contribution of this study is the addition of the voice of the participant to the 
study of residential learning. Based on participant comments, further research should examine 
the relationships of key elements of residential learning to transformative learning, connected 
teaching, and authentic activity. In practice, building relationships, learning, and individual 
change should be explicitly stated goals of residential learning programs: according to 
participants, all occur during residential programs and all should be anticipated and evaluated. 
In addition, the development of dimensions of detachment and continuity should be considered 
central to programs interested in achieving the full potential of residential learning. 

Finally, the literature, participants, and folk wisdom of residential learning indicate 
these educational experiences can profoundly impact lives. Although this study suggests the 
special qualities of residential learning are not the "magic" frequently implied by the folk 
wisdom, they do appear unique, and do seem to result from rather magical combinations of 
influences. Perhaps the power of residential learning comes simply from the creation of a 
complex of elements resulting in "a different atmosphere, " one in which individuals can detach 
themselves from daily realities and relax in an uninterrupted continuum of experience. Within 
this atmosphere, however, participants have confirmed they build relationships of depth, and 
learn in ways different from the norm. Moreover, some individuals change profoundly, even if 
only while within that world of the residential program. 
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Abstract: This paper considers research thanes important to contemporary Canadian 
federal HRD (human resource development) policy, research, and experimentation . It takes 
up security, work, and learning concerns affecting today’s citizen workers and learners and 
develops aspects of a critical postmodern theory of adult learning community. 

Introduction: We live, leam, and work in these changing times, often running on 
empty, and perhaps too complacent about the fragmentation, instability, and insecurity 
generated by the interplay of local and global change-force factors. In Canada, the trend 
toward high unemployment in recent decades continues, the nature of employment and its 
relationship to adult education alter, and temporary employment normalizes as the order 
of the day for many citizen workers. Canadians wonder about the abilities of government 
and education to solve the array of social and economic problems reducing the quality of 
everyday life. In these times of transition, too many people have been pushed on to a 
kncncledge-for-ncnt’ training treadmill that provides skills with short-lived utility and 
marketability. A new class is emerging as sociotechnological change and economic 
downturns force citizen workers into survival mode, into subjection, into compliance with 
government and corporate agendas. Their work lives are fragmented into periods in which 
the skills they leam enable them to be employed for just a time before they return to slip 
and slide on the instrumental-learning treadmill. There they leam new skills required for 
tomorrow’s jobs, skills already doomed to obsolescence. The ultimate socioeconomic 
return of this dehumanizing training travesty is an alienated contingent of functionally 
unemployable persons whose self-esteem and self-confidence are battered (Grace, in 
press). This situation seems hard to resolve in light of a pervasive, contemporary 
conservative ethic that erodes the social in its concern with the economic. This ethic, 
melding the social and the economic, fails to address the life, learning, and work issues of 
Canadian citizens in respectful and meaningful ways (Grace, in press). 

In proposing research themes for a human resources development agenda to guide 
its future strategic planning of policy research and experimentation projects. Human 
Resources Development Canada (HRDC) projected in 1994 that policy development in 
the anticipated future would be based on the assumption that economic and social policy 
will continue to be brought closer together. HRDC presented a research thematic 
framework that it subdivided into foci on the worlds of security, work, and learning. This 
framework aims to achieve homeostasis among these worlds as it takes a holistic view of 
citizens’ lives. It points out the increasing complexity of individual education and work 
patterns in institutions including households, markets, communities, and governments. As 
HRDC makes its case for lifelong learning in these times, we can hear the reverberation 
of the voices of Roby Kidd, Alan Thomas, and other adult educators who have promoted 
the concept in the era of modem practice: 

Education is no longer an exclusively once in a lifetime, full-time experience reserved for 
the young. The increasing complexity of school-work transitions and the combination of 
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work and education present numerous challenges. ... The changing life cycle of learning 

merits close examination. (HRDC, 1994, p. 29) 

This learning journey is fraught with problems. HRDC itself acknowledges certain failures 
of government and education. Gender remains a significant issue: “Precarious and part- 
time work is more likely to be held by women, and labour market segregation by sex 
remains the current workplace reality for major segments of the labour market” (p. 12). 
The marginalized still struggle to swim in mainstream currents. Access to adult education 
continues to follow the post-World War II trend: The better educated you are, the more 
likely you are to participate in continuing education. On the cusp of a new millennium, 
HRDC reiterates the call for a better understanding of the social exclusion phenomenon, 
its determinants, and the patterns of work, learning, and family structure of marginalized 
populations? In the face of this call, one wonders what progress we have made since war 
was declared on poverty over one quarter century ago. One also worries about 
bothersome subtexts associated with this call. For example, HRDC’s concern with 
investing in children is caught up in a traditional understanding of family that blatantly 
demeans the diversity in contemporary family structures and assaults the family-and-work 
culture of single-parent families as a recipe for juvenile delinquency and other social 
problems. 

The contemporary melding of the social and the economic demands that Canadian 
adult education rethink and revise its forms and functions. We might begin by asking: 

Does adult education, itself in a state of flux in today’s change culture, have a recognized 
and useful presence (a space) and a respected and valued position (a place) in society? We 
might also ask: How can adult educators move beyond the survivalist strategies and 
reactive stances shaping our learning culture? In times when lifelong learning is codified as 
HRD, how do we develop policies and programs that respect and honor learner identity- 
differences? How can adult educators operating in critical, HRD, and other modes form 
linkages with one another and foster an encompassing, reflexive practice of adult 
education? Answers to these questions might begin by turning to history, by investigating 
the socioeconomic complexities shaping contemporary life, learning, and work, and by 
recognizing that theory and practice must be mutually informative in enterprise building. 

Building a Critical Postmodern Theory of Adult Learning Community: With 
this understanding in mind, this paper now considers five notions important to a critical 
postmodern Theory of Adult Learning Community (TALC and pronounced talk). 1) 
TALC emphasizes community by fostering new relationships among adult educators and 
learners where engagement and challenge proceed from the mutual recognition, respect, 
and valuing of one another’s roles; 2) TALC focuses on knowledge production, not 
knowledge consumption, and values knowledge informed by experience and disposition; 
3) TALC addresses issues of language, form, and accessibility in theory development as it 
considers how theory and practice can inform one another; 4) TALC draws on the 
foundations of adult education and emphasizes the importance of a philosophical rationale 
and the historical context in shaping an interdisciplinary enterprise; and, 5) TALC asks 
adult educators to use these ideas to invigorate forms of adult education that address the 
instrumental, social, and cultural concerns of people living in a contemporary change 
culture of crisis and challenge. 



Theme 1 - TALC Emphasizes Community: Learning in community is the 
underlying premise of J. J. Tompkins’s adult education and cooperation model used in the 
Antigonish Movement (Grace, 1995). The pedagogy of the people embodied and 
embedded in this movement challenged people to think, study, and act as a learning 
community that could work together to solve its own social and economic problems. We 
can take this pedagogy into today and raise issues of voice and power as we investigate 
conflicting interests impacting work and education agendas. This shapes the learning 
community as a political place where empowerment and action demand a collective 
engagement with educator and learner cultures, situations, dispositions, experiences, and 
histories. Contexts and relations of power are taken up in an exploration of the textures of 
work and education that influence the informing and transforming of individuals. 

TALC invigorates classroom practice by recognizing and fostering teaching and 
learning as dynamically interactive political acts. In classrooms adult educators and 
learners both take up roles as investigators, challengers, communicators, knowledge 
producers, and enablers in the teaching-learning process. The adult educator is no longer 
merely a facilitator or a human resource person. Collins (1991), advancing a proactive role 
for adult educators, has these critically reflective participants in the teaching-learning 
process address concerns with methodology, technique, and performativity within a 
broader framework that raises questions of purpose, interests, contexts, and assumptions 
underlying utility (see Brookfield, 1995, for examples of this practice). Engaging in this 
critical practice means that educators assist students to understand how contexts and 
relations of power shape life, learning, work, and their possibilities. Jansen and Klercq 
(1992) relate, “The positions and experiences of participants of learning processes cannot 
be isolated from their integration into larger political, economic and cultural connections, 
which not only leave their marks on their concrete experiences but which also to a large 
extent determine which experiences and interpretations of the world are acknowledged 
and which are marginalized” (pp. 99-100). Using TALC, adult educators and learners 
shape classrooms as places to think, deliberate, study, understand, and lay a foundation for 
action. There they, as people with particular dispositions and experiences, question and 
ask questions about the questions. They let their voices be heard, voices that can be 
engaged and, when necessary, be challenged. 

Theme 2 - TAI^C Focuses on Knowledge Production: TALC views knowledge 
as a social and cultural construct caught up in contexts and relations of power. It 
considers knowledge production to be intimately connected to questions of voice and 
value in adult education. To maximize its merit, TALC argues that this production must be 
as much about experience and disposition as it is about facts and techniques. It is 
concerned with a key question: How do adult educators and learners produce knowledge 
that reflects an enterprise where learner locatedness is recognized, respected, and 
fostered? TALC addresses this question mindful of the rapid pace of knowledge 
production, exchange, and distribution in contemporary times and aware that “the kind of 
knowledge that is considered high status ... is strongly related to those groups with 
economic and cultural power in the larger society” (Apple, 1992, p. 785). It acknowledges 
that many learners come to adult education classrooms with an inferiority complex 
perpetuated by the continuous effort to cope with new-skill ignorance and keep pace on 
the instrumental-learning treadmill. In today’s knowledge economy learners need to 
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understand that knowledge is for now and its facts and how to descriptions are carefully 
controlled. The learning experience is reduced to episodic skill acquisition (Bauman, 

1992). It is a partial and transitional encounter in a cycle of learning for the moment. 

This scenario is normalized by the contemporary melding of the social and the 
economic and by “the increasing importance of the knowledge economy and its associated 
productivity-increasing technologies in the areas of electronics, computers, 
communications and robotics” (HRDC, 1994, p. 12). The intensity and rapidity of 
knowledge production too often make citizen workers and learners easy prey to 
educational forms serving government and corporate techno-economic agendas that 
devalue people. TALC challenges us to address this issue and infuse contemporary adult 
education practice with sociological critiques of science and expert knowledge (see, for 
example, Bauman, 1992; Beck, 1992) that help educators and learners frame instrumental 
concerns within a broader, reflexive practice. 

Theme 3 - TALC Considers How Theory and Practice Can Inform One 
Another: Since World War II, the emergence of modem practice has been encumbered by 
the ambiguity between adult education as a field of study and adult education as a field of 
practice (Schroeder, 1970). This ambiguity limits possibilities for theory and practice to 
significantly inform one another. TALC seeks to build theory-practice connections in the 
Freiran (1993) sense that when it comes to theory and practice, one cannot negate the 
other for its own sake. Freire “advocate[s] neither a theoretic elitism nor a practice 
ungrounded in theory; but the unity between theory and practice” (p. 23). TALC holds the 
reflexive views that practice is theory lived out in the everyday and that theory comes alive 
when it is critiqued, challenged, and built upon. It follows suit with Collins (1991): “It is 
not so much a matter of trying to put theory into practice as of critically engaging with it 
while we try to put ourselves into practice” (p. 109). 

TALC takes up language and meaning issues, focuses on presences and absences 
in theoretical discourses, and brings theory to bear on identity-differences shaped by 
relations of power. It focuses on theorizing as an active process informing practices aimed 
at meeting learner needs, addressing access concerns, achieving equity, and fostering 
human diversity. TALC encourages educators and learners to theorize and to engage and 
challenge one another respectfully. It values conflict over silence because it is a sign of 
interaction: someone is speaking and someone is listening. It asks educators and learners 
to resolve conflict by being authentic, making connections, and learning communicatively. 

Theme 4 - TALC Values The Foundations of Adult Education: The modem 
practice of adult education has been variously critiqued for its inattention to its 
sociological, philosophical, and historical foundations. Since the 1 980s, a valuing of the 
foundations of adult education is increasingly discernible in the field. TALC turns to the 
foundations to inform theory building, research, and reflexive practices. It purports that 
valuing an interdisciplinary approach to theory-research-practice helps educators and 
learners to problematize the contemporary melding of the social and the economic and to 
create pedagogical possibilities for moving classroom practice into the intersection where 
the instrumental and the transformative are both considerations. For example, the social 
history of adult education is importantly considered here. This history helps us to 
understand our present place and difference by giving us a sense of the change-force 
factors that have shaped contemporary adult education. It reveals the tensions between 



elements of the enterprise that maintain the status quo and other elements that seek to 
change it. It helps us gain perspectives on what is possible in an enterprise where the 
learning culture has been texturized by a faith in social progress and economic prosperity, 
at least as they are understood by the dominant culture. 

Theme 5 - TALC Values Instrumental, Social, and Cultural Forms of Adult 
Education: In the contemporary change culture of crisis and challenge, adult education’s 
usefulness and worth could lie in further shaping itself as an enterprise that honors human 
diversity and provides space and place for instrumental, social, and cultural forms of 
education. TALC recognizes that since the genesis of the modem practice of adult 
education, instrumental, social, and cultural forms of education have all been variously 
explored and valued within the field. The enterprise has drawn on instrumental 
understandings of practice including Knowles’s (1970) delineation of andragogy and 
Vemer’s (1961/1963) concern for precision, demonstrated in his work on adult 
educational method, device, and technique. It has explored Lindeman’s notion that “true 
adult education is social education” (1947 in Brookfield, 1987, p. 55). It has considered 
adult education as cultural education which Echeverria (1983) tells us can enable “the 
transformation of the world for an authentic development” (p. 37). TALC values the 
convergence of these forms of education in the midst of contemporary sociotechnological 
change and economic ebb tides. It argues that social and cultural educators can never be 
fully insulated and isolated from technicists who also carry out front-line work in the 
enterprise. It argues that it is in the sum of these educational forms - “instruction in bread- 
winning” (Nietzsche, 1964, p. ix) plus social and cultural education - that adult education 
has value for life, learning, and work. 

While TALC holds with Finger (1991) that we must “conceive of adult education 
practice in a broader perspective than one of technical training” (p. 134), it realizes that 
bread-and-butter issues are front and center for citizen workers and learners in today’s 
socioeconomic milieu. Thus instrumental forms of education must be given space and 
place in an inclusionary, reflexive practice of adult education. TALC, however, texturizes 
the technical, agreeing with Collins’s (1991) contention that while the critically reflective 
adult educator can use technique, this educator does so within a framework emphasizing 
that the term vocation has both ethical and practical components. He declares, “Ethically 
based and practical orientations provide a context from which rational, non-coercive, 
decision-making about the relevant incorporation of technique can be carried out” (p. 42). 
TALC purports that enterprise homeostasis requires contributions by instrumental, social, 
and cultural forms of education so that adult education impacts on citizens as a social and 
cultural movement atid as an enterprise responsibly executing instrumental functions 
within an inclusive and reflexive practice. Jansen and Van Der Veen (1992) concur: They 
argue that a critical practice for contemporary times must “(re)integrate the teaching and 
learning of practical skills and knowledge that people need for daily living with the 
stimulation of questions and public debate about the future of society and the possible 
designs of individual and social life” (p. 281). 

TALCing Theoiy-Research-Practice: So often shaped by its tendency to ignore 
theory and its desire to plunge into practice, what has adult education done for ordinary 
citizen workers and learners in the everyday? And what does the fact that adult education 
still struggles for space and place reveal about the success of enterprise efforts? How 
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many real steps has adult education taken to advance the causes of Others such as single 
mothers often marginalized in the intersection of race and gender? How well has the 
enterprise examined the social and economic connections explored in the work of Jimmy 
Tompkins, Malcolm X, and other social educators and activists? TALC asks us to 
embrace ethics, justice, and the realities of social hierarchies and relations of power. It 
encourages us to take up these issues as a learning community sensitive to 
inclusion/exclusion issues. TALC demands that we develop new curricula that break the 
chain of constancy with which adult education curricula have functioned in social 
reproduction and the maintenance of patterns of social inequality in society (see Gnffin, 
1991). It asks us to highlight concerns with identity-difference, language, and meaning as 
we think, study, and act in the spirit of the Antigonish Movement. TALC asks us to 
consider ways in which adult education can be used to shape a pedagogy of the people 
that takes up the living, learning, and work issues of citizens in the everyday. 
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The Mirror within the Mirror: Reflections on 
Multi culturalism, Theory and Practice 
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The purpose of this paper is to explore the ways in which adult education graduate 
students’ perceptions of race, class, gender and sexual orientation were transformed by the 
end of graduate adult education courses which included readings, reflection, discussions 
and other activities designed to foster self-awareness, critical reflection, and cultural 
sensitivity. 

As many sources have reported (i.e. Morganthau, 1997; US Census Bureau, 
1992), by 2050 White Americans will make up approximately 53% of the population 
while Hispanics, African, Native and Asian Americans and other minorities will 
comprise the rest of American society. This growing diversity has stimulated 
discourse at AERC and other conferences and for ums concerning the roles 
professional adult educators should play in introducing issues concerning diversity 
and fostering multicultural awareness among their graduate students. Critical 
voices within adult education call attention to the fields continued neglect of the 
historical issues of power (Colin m, 1994; Hugo, 1990, Cunningham, 1989) and 
marginalization (Tisdell, 1993). Adult education as a field of practice claims that 
the experiences of learners are critical to effective practice (Mezirow, 1991; 

Knowles, . 1980). However, the practice has until recently ignored the importance of 
ethnic, gender, race and sexual orientation as they relate to culture and power 
interactions within curriculum theory and classroom practice. Since adult 
education graduate courses should provide tr ainin g for adult educators who 
interact with the larger diverse population of learners, curricul um should 
incorporate readings, reflection and discussions conce rnin g the important issues of 
race, class and gender, sexual orientation (Bailey, Tisdell, & Cervero, 1994; 
Cunningham, 1989). 

The important issue of helping adult educators become aware of the diversity 
of adult learners is an historical one. In an Outline of an Emerging Field: Adult 
Education, Hallenbeck (1964) wrote that missing in adult education literature were 
"housewives, Negroes, unskilled workers and the elderly" (p. 17). What Hallenbeck 
failed to acknowledge were the missing voices of a variety of ethnic groups and 
cultures beyond "Negroes” also excluded in adult education literature. The 
c ha llenges now facing adult education professors are the concrete actions involved 
in restructuring their practice to mirror our increasingly multicultural nation. One 
of the implications for adult education curriculum reform is change in meaning 
making by students within graduate adult education classrooms. The purpose of 
this study is to explore the ways in which adult education multicultural courses 
changed or transformed graduate students’ perceptions of race, class, gender, and 
sexual orientation when the courses included readings, reflection, discussions and 
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other activities designed to foster self-awareness, critical reflection, and cultural 
sensitivity. 

Review of the Literature 

We based our perspective upon a combination of transformative adult learning 
theory and multicultural development theory. Mezirow (1991) describes 
perspective transformation as “the process of becoming critically aware of how and 
why our assumptions have come to constrain the way we perceive, understand and 
feel about our world, changing these structures of habitual expectation to make 
possible a more inclusive, discriminating, and integrative perspective; and finally, 
making choices or otherwise acting upon these new understandings” (1991, p. 167). 
Because Mezirow's theory of perspective transformation focuses on individual 
transformation, it has been criticized by Clark and Wilson (1991) for uncritically 
reflecting the values of the White male middle class society and for its failure to 
address social change as an outcome (Collard and Law, 1989), which is a critical 
component of adult education. 

One of the goals of multicultural education is the inclusion of other perspectives 
and voices in curriculum and pedagogy. In elementary, secondary and higher 
education, several models of inclusion of multicultural issues are well known 
(Banks, 1989; Sleeter & Grant, 1987; Bennett, 1986). Banks (1989) model is a stage 
approach which proposes that there are four levels of multicultural course content: 
the contributions approach, additive approach, transformative approach, and social 
action approach. In explaining his stages, Banks suggests that educators use more 
than one stage in classroom teaching, and in fact, use the stages to build upon each 
other. Bennett’s (1986) developmental model of intercultural sensitivity theory can 
be used to examine how students’ views of culture are transformed from a 
ethnocentric perspective to a broader ethnorelative perspective. Bennett’s model 
allows educators to examine how students might move from denying differences in 
culture to accepting and valuing them. Sleeter and Grant (1987) contribution is a 
taxonomy which organizes how various multicultural scholars define multicultural 
education. Their classification system includes five levels: teaching the culturally 
different, the human relations approach, single-group studies approach, the multi- 
cultural education approach, education that is multicultural and social 
reconstructionist (1987). Sleeter and Grant provide educators with a systematic 
way to categorize various forms of multicultural education. 

Although adult education as a field is beginning to recognize multicultural issues 
in curriculum and pedagogy (i.e. Tisdell, 1995; Ross-Gordan, 1994; Sheared, 1994; 
Tisdell & McLaurin, 1994), an inclusive model of multicultural awareness in adult 
education curriculum and pedagogy is lacking, specifically a model to integrate 
multicultural issues into graduate adult education courses. Tisdell and McLaurin 
(1994) examined the perspectives of faculty who included multicultural course 
content in higher education classes, and Ross-Gordan (1994) probed teaching 
principles from fe minis t, multicultural, and andragogical teaching theories. 
However, there has been little or no studies which assess the effects of including 
multicultural issues in adult education courses; also lacking are specific data on 
how the design of multicultural curriculum and learning experiences may 
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encourage self-awareness, critical reflection, and cultural sensitivity among 
graduate students. Our study attempts to fill this void by exploring and examining 
the ways in which adult education graduate students’ perceptions of race, class, 
gender and sexual orientation were changed or transformed by the end of graduate 
adult education courses which included readings, reflections, discussions and other 
activities designed to foster self-awareness, critical awareness, and cultural 
sensitivity. Our research explored two forms of theory to practice questions. The 
first part of our research examined the connection between the lived experience of 
the students, borrowing from a phenomenological approach to gain insight into the 
me anin g makin g for students in multiculturally focused adult education courses 
The second part of our study explored our own reflections, as professors of adult 
education, about our teaching of the courses and the pedagogical methods we 
employed to engage students. 

We entered into this study with some questions concerning how the components 
of the curriculum and the concrete learning experiences afreet graduate adult 
education students' perceptions related to multicultural issues. What is the 
relevance of transformative theory within the social context of the multicultural 
issues classroom? How do learners describe their transformative experiences? 
Finally, what outcomes of the curriculum were viewed by both the instructors and 
students as transformative? 

Methodology 

To answer our research questions, we examined two courses in different adult 
education graduate programs that included readings, reflection and discourse about 
multicultural issues. A total of 23 graduate students of mixed ethnicity agreed to 
participate in this study. The courses were taught by two professors, a White 
female and a Black male, both graduates from the same adult education doctoral 
program. Our objective was to listen to graduate students’ descriptions of their 
experiences and document the themes (Spradley, 1979) which arose from these 
experiences. Students provided evidence in two forms, written course evaluations 
and conversations with the professors. As professors, we provided evidence from 
reflections on our tea chin g, observations of students, and discourse concerning our 
own courses. As students’ own words created a phenomenological set of meaning 
making structures (Patton, 1991), we compared them to the existing body of adult 
education theory, multicultural theory, and pedagogical and andragogical practice 
literature. To provide a framework for examining our own practices, we used 
Bank’s (1989) model which assesses multicultural curriculum. We used all four 
levels in our approach to raising the learners’ awareness; however, we did not 
assume that all learners would see themselves as social activists by the end of the 
courses. 

Findings 

What emerged from the learners’ written and oral descriptions were the themes 
of insight into personal lack of awareness, new concerns for the importance of 
diversity which impacts their own adult education practices, and fresh ways of 
understanding their potential for expanding their own and their students’ thinking 
concerning multicultural issues. The most critical theme which emerged from the 



data, however, was the learners’ reflections on the origins of their feelings, 
specifically how previously held unconscious perceptions of other cultures which 
potentially impacted certain populations of learners complied with societal 
hegemonic norms and stereotypes. 

Insight into personal lack of awareness: Many of the students expressed an 
better understanding of “a world that is different from mine... I wonder what voices 
are being left-out and why.” As another student said “I never had really given a lot 
of thought to considering how much other cultures actually influence our daily lives 
in the US.” Students also found that "you cannot make changes if you are not at 
least aware of these issues.” These quotes reflect the importance students placed on 
their heightened sensitivity to multicultural differences in American society. This 
sensitivity served as a catalyst to the students’ own self-reflections of their 
experiences and increased their awareness of societal issues which were mirrored in 
their various adult education classrooms. 

Diversity as it affects their own adult education practices: Participants 
within each class revealed their awareness concerning diversity as it applied to 
their particular adult education practice contexts. As one student explained "we 
are teaching a group of completely different people.” This perception of “different 
than us” manifested itself in expressed concern that theories and notions of 
difference were not addressed in other graduate education classes even though the 
participants’ adult education practices were composed of mostly minorities and/or 
women. Another participant expressed that “adult educators must be aware of the 
different views of different groups of people that comprise our.. .classes.” 

New ways of understanding and expanding their students* thinking: 
Participants expressed a heightened concern for underst andin g the adult students 
in their practices. As one student eloquently stated “we may live in a society of 
White male dominance, but we as adult educators very rarely encounter them 
(White males). We work with women and minorities.” Another student furthered 
this analysis with her comment “if it has done nothing else it has made me more 
mindful of how I define my world and myself. ...when I walk into a classroom I must 
help each of those students to see the world clearly through their own eyes, not 
mine or anyone else's.” 

Awareness of Hegemonic Stereotypes: An awareness emerged that “we 
work with the ideals of the White male society and adult education students need to 
be aware of this.” In their written course evaluations, students seemed to become 
self-aware of how their own unconscious assumptions concerning cultures “other” or 
different than their own mirrored hegemonic stereotypes. As one student wrote 
"Through a behind the scenes look' at majority mainstream assumptions, I have 
come to better understand the many automatic privileges a member of the 
predominant culture enjoys." Another student clarified his feelings this way: "I 
was unaware of the compounding factors of privilege and power until this 
dass...when you don’t think, you don’t have to be aware.” 

This critical consciousness drove some students to reflect upon social justice 
issues or at least talk about taking actions which reflected their new self- 
awareness. Among the actions or promises were: “becoming a member of the first 
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multicultural diversity committee in my firm,” “contacting my CEO to speak about 
the importance of cultural diversity,” “being not so quick to judge and more open to 
differences,” and “t akin g on an obligation to act in a fair manner.” 

Professors’ Reflections: As researchers/professors we intentionally used 
Banks’ four levels of multicultural curriculum in a non-linear but directional 
manner as we taught our classes. We recognized the variety of life experiences 
students brought to the courses would result in different chan ges in self-awareness 
among the students. Three major practice issues emerged from our reflections: 
First, mixin g forms of instruction (i.e. lectures, readings, guest speakers, films, 
small and large group discussions, and role play exercises encouraged disc ourse and 
awareness. The diversity of the population in the classes themselves helped 
stimulate useful discussion. Second, structured critical writing activities 
challenged students on both cognitive and affective levels. These activities took the 
form of reflection papers on readings, speakers, and film s, providing students with 
a forum for a personal self-dialogue and private dialogue with the professors. 
Finally, both of us teaching these courses were engaged in continuing education in 
the relationship of the overlapping social dynamics of race, class, gender, sexual 
orientation and power which, through their interaction within the classroom, 
impact multicultural adult education. We recognize that teaching these courses 
made is even more aware of issues of power in graduate classrooms and further 
recognition concerning how power is grounded in culture. Open discussions in the 
classrooms helped us as professors clarify and reflect upon our convictions and 
objectives concerning multicultural education as our students elucidated their own 
beliefs. 

Discussion 

“When you don’t think, you don’t have to be aware:” We believe that this 
statement made by one of our students poignantly states how some of the students 
became more critically aware of multicultural issues. Other students’ statements 
mirror the different levels of reflection and meaning-making that occurred and was 
expressed during our study. As Jacobson (1996) points out, the classroom 
experience does present a unique context in which learning takes place. While our 
experiences support Mezirow's (1991) notion of the importance of fostering critical 
reflection in adult learners, transformative learning theory does not explain 
completely how participants in our study gained awareness and cultural sensitivity. 

Much like Tisdeirs (1993) study of classroom dynamics and students' 
interactions, our research shows multiple factors at work in the classroom. Because 
these multiple factors are what seemed to foster critical reflection and awareness of 
multicultural issues, it is important for adult educators to create a culture 
conducive to discourse while actively facilitating and restructuring learning 
exercises both for and with their students. The adult education graduate classr oom 
must be seen as a social context that mirrors power inequities in larger society; 
therefore, professors of adult education must be active in their attempts to create 
multiple new experiences, an understanding of power issues, and an awareness of 
hegemonic and cultural norms if graduate students are to gain experiences they can 
apply to their own adult education practices. 



Our study is significant to the field of adult education because it helps explain 
how graduate students’ perceptions concerning race, class, gender and sexual 
orientation may change because of the purposeful structured inclusion of 
multicultural issues in graduate level curriculum. Our action research presents a 
methodology that benefits practitioners and learners through advocating self- 
awareness, critical reflection, cultural sensitivity and renewed consciousness of the 
linlcs between theory and practice. In order to prepare educators of adults to work 
with the larger diverse society of adult learners, we, as professors of adult 
education, must be proactive in addressing issues of race, class, gender and sexual 
orientation in our graduate classrooms. 
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Title: IDENTIFICATION OF THE WORKPLACE BASIC SKILLS NECESSARY FOR 
EFFECTIVE JOB PERFORMANCE BY ENTRY-LEVEL WORKERS IN SMALL 
BUSINESSES IN OKLAHOMA 

Author: Gerald W. Harris 

Abstract: A modified Delphi technique was used to identify the workplace basic skills needed 
by employees in small businesses employing 50 or fewer workers. Employers rated a list of 36 
skills from the SCANS Report, in importance, on a scale from 1 -little importance to 10-extreme 
importance. The ratings along with written comments and verbal responses to preplanned 
questions in phone interviews were used to determine if the SCANS skills could be validated for 
small businesses in Oklahoma. 



PERSPECTIVE 

The Secretary’s Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) issued a report in 
1991 that identified two conditions that have changed people’s entry into the world of work: The 
globalization of commerce and industry and the explosive growth of technology on the job (What 
work requires of schools: A SCANS report for America 2000. 1991V Camevale, Gainer, and 
Meltzer (1988) reported in the study, Workplace Basics: The Skills Employers Want, that the 
combination of demographic forces, and technical forces are driving the nation toward a h uman 
capital deficit among both new and experienced workers. Wirth (1992) marked momentous 
developments that have contributed to the changes occurring in work and education: The 
electronic computer revolution and the emergence of a competitive global market. According to 
Gray (1991), our nation’s small businesses will have to be successful in order for the United 
States to remain economically competitive. Because small businesses have the flexibility 
required to adapt to changing market conditions, they are critical to economic growth in the 
global competition. The review of literature revealed numerous reports issued from commissions, 
committees, and panels of experts, all of which acknowledged that the changing nature of work 
in the U.S. is dictating a new workplace requiring a changing workforce to demonstrate a broad 
range of skills that allows the flexibility to do a number of tasks that cut across traditional 
occupational lines. Since small businesses, who require workers with flexible, multiple skills, 
are creating 40% of all new jobs (Wirth, 1992), determining the workplace skills necessary for 
successful job experiences by entry-level workers in small businesses takes on added importance. 
Bailey (1991) stated that the interaction of the content and organization of work with the content 
of schooling will contribute to our understanding whether the educational system is effective in 
preparing the workforce and how that effectiveness might be improved. 

INTRODUCTION 

The nation’s workplace is experiencing radical change; this changing and evolving 
workplace is dictating changes in the skills required of the workforce. Much of the recent 
literature that describes the skills needed for employment addresses a high performance 
workplace which encompasses a broad spectrum of workers in various sizes and types of 
businesses. Since there are insufficient data regarding the job-related basic skills needed by 
entry-level workers in small businesses, the workplace basic skills deemed essential by small 
business owners/managers need to be identified. Thus adult education institutions can emphasize 



the needed skills in training programs and small businesses can retain the workforce required to 
be successful. Hence, the purpose of this research was to determine the perceptions of the 
workplace basic skills needed by entry-level workers by surveying small business employers in 
Oklahoma. This study was expected to answer the following research questions: 

1. Are the workplace basic skills described in the SCANS Report perceived as necessary 
for effective job performance (by entry-level workers in small businesses in 
Oklahoma)? 

2. How do the small business employers rank the workplace skills proposed by the 
SCANS Report in order of importance? 

3. What is the extent of the agreement among small business employers in the various 
types of businesses of the importance of the skills needed by entry-level employees? 

4. What is the extent of the agreement among small business employers in the various 
sizes of communities of the importance of the skills needed by entry-level employees? 

METHOD OF RESEARCH 

This research identified the workplace basic skills needed by entry-level workers in small 
businesses. By drawing upon the experience of small business owners and managers, the 
information obtained was utilized to clarify the employers’ perceptions of the necessary skills. 

An attempt was made to conduct the research in a manner that allowed for reading and 
understanding by every person. The scope of this study included businesses (employing 50 or 
fewer workers) located in all geographic quadrants of the state of Oklahoma. In selecting 
participants for this study, consideration was given to the type of business, the number of 
employees, and the size of co mmuni ty where the business was located. The 40 participants in 
this study were limited to the owners or managers of the businesses and were recommended by 
personnel at area vocational-technical schools. The results were not generalized to businesses 
outside of the study, and the researcher’s discretion was used in grouping participants according 
to the type of business. 

The workplace basic skills identified by the SCANS Report were assumed to be 
important as a starting point to develop an instrument to be used in this research study. This 
Commission was formed by the U.S. Department of Labor to determine the know-how needed in 
the workplace. The workplace basic skills, as used in this study, included the basic skills of (but 
not limited to) reading, oral and written communications, computation, and various other general 
skills needed to perform tasks in a job as differentiated from occupationally specific skills needed 
to perform tasks for particular jobs. The SCANS Report detailed a list of 36 skills centered 
around the following: (1) Workplace Competencies-resources, interpersonal skills, information, 
systems, and technology. (2) Foundation Skills-basic skills, thinking skills, and personal 
qualities fLeaming a living: A blueprint for high performance . 1992). 

Hie Delphi technique has been used as a research method in varied situations 
demonstrating its flexibility in allowing data to be gathered and providing an appropriate method 
to reach consensus of opinion from experts; Harritt (1987) used a modified Delphi technique to 
obtain perceptions of the importance of alternative approaches to agriculture. The design of this 
research study involving workplace basic skills used a modified Delphi technique as a method of 
collecting data and as a means of securing expert convergent opinion without bringing the 
participants together. The modification consisted of using the 36 generic workplace skills 
identified by the SCANS Report to formulate the initial questionnaire mailed to study 



participants. Participants were then given the opportunity to suggest skills to be added to the list 
to be used in thenext round of data collection. In the first round, participants rated the 
importance of each skill needed by an entry-level worker on a Likert type scale ranging from 1- 
little importance to 10-extreme importance. In the second round, participants were asked to 
consider the average group rating from the previous round before rating each skill again. A third 
round of data collection involved phone interviews with various participants to clarify comments 
made on the questionnaires and to accumulate reasons why individual ratings differed 
significantly from the group average. This qualitative data provided in-depth, comprehensive 
information to supplement the quantitative data gathered with the ratings. According to Key 
(1993), this method of obtaining information in a natural setting and using it to describe the 
variables under consideration seeks a wide understanding of the entire situation. 

DATA ANALYSIS 

The data collected from the two rounds of questionnaires were analyzed using descriptive 
statistics. The mean, the range, the variance, and the standard deviation were computed from the 
ratings for each of the 36 workplace skills and then analyzed. From each round, tables were 
constructed showing the mean ratings of the 36 skills ranked from the most important to the least 
important. Tables were also constructed to illustrate frequencies and percentages describing the 
participants’ backgrounds and characteristics of the businesses. Qualitative data gathered, 
including background information, written comments on each skill rating, and comments 
solicited from phone interviews were analyzed considering each of the four research questions in 
regard to the variables of type of business, years in operation, number of employees, size of 
community where the business was located, age of the participant, and formal education level of 
the participant. 

The Kendall Coefficient of Concordance (W) was used to determine the extent of the 
agreement among the small business employers of their ratings of the workplace skills. Siegel 
(1956) stated that the Kendall (W) measures the extent of agreement among several judges, or 
the association among three or more variables. To provide a basis for statistical analysis, types 
of businesses were grouped according to the end product of each business. Each group’s ratings 
were used to find the mean of each of the 36 skills and then the skills were ranked. The sets of 
ranks were then used with the Kendall (W) to determine the extent of agreement among the 
groups. The Kendall (W) was also used to analyze the data in relation to the size of community 
were the business was located. Ratings of employers in each of four categories of size of 
community were grouped and the mean determined on each of the 36 skills. The means were 
then ranked for each category of size of community and the Kendall (W) was used to determine 
the extent of agreement between groups. To test the significance of the Kendall (W) statistic, a 
formula was used to calculate a Chi Square value. By referring to a table of critical values of Chi 
Square the probability associated with the occurrence of the null hypotheses was determined. If 
the Chi Square value is such that it would occur very infrequently by chance, then the Kendall 
(W) value is assumed to be a product of a non-chance factor and the null hypotheses are rejected 
(Popham, 1967). 
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FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Based on an analysis of the findings of this study, the following conclusions were made: 

(1) Based on the finding that 31 of the 36 skills (86.1%) received mean ratings within the interval 
of 6.0 to 10.0 on a continuum of importance (1 -little importance to 10-extreme importance), it 
was concluded that small business employers participating in this research study perceived the 
skills from the SCANS Report as necessary for entry-level workers. Although the other five 
skills ranked lower, they received mean ratings which substantiated a moderate degree of 
importance. 

(2) Based of the fin din g s of the seven highest rated skills, it was concluded that the seven most 
important skills for entry-level workers were “Integrity/Honesty,” “Listening,” “Serves 
Clients/Customers,” “Responsibility,” “Participates as a Member of a Team,” “Esteem,” and 
“Sociability.” 

(3) Based on the findings that no additional skills were generated by participants, it was 
concluded that the 36 SCANS skills were indicative of the skills needed by entry-level workers 
in the small businesses that participated in this study. 

(4) Based on the findings that the communication related skills received high ratings of 
importance, it was concluded that the small business employers valued the ability to 
communicate effectively by entry-level employees. 

(5) Based on the findings that workplace skills related to personal qualities of entry-level workers 
received high ratings of importance, it was concluded that small business owners/managers value 
employees who demonstrate a desirable work ethic. After analysis of comments written on the 
questionnaire and verbal responses from phone interviews, it was noted that work ethic, as 
verbalized by the participants, actually consisted of several skills listed on the questionnaire 
dealing with personal qualities of workers. 

(6) Based on the finding that technology related skills were ranked in the bottom 25 percent of 
the 36 skills that were rated, it was concluded that technology related skills were perceived by the 
small business employers to be the least important skills of those listed in the SCANS Report. 

(7) Based on the findin g that comments by the participants indicated an expectation for entry- 
level workers to perform many different duties and be versatile with more skills, it was 
concluded that small business owners/managers perceived that businesses with fewer employees 
need workers to perform numerous tasks and be multi-skilled. 

IMPLICATIONS AND SIGNIFICANCE TO ADULT EDUCATION 

Since the SCANS committee spent 12 months talking to business owners, public 
employees, union officials, managers, and to workers themselves, asking what skills were needed 
to be successful on the job, and these 36 skills were validated by this research, it would be 
prudent for adult education institutions to insure that these skills are integrated into curriculum 
areas to facilitate the preparation of adults for the workforce. However, it is recommended that 
adu lt education institutions consider needs assessments of small businesses in their service 
delivery area in order to verify employers’ perceptions of needed skills in the local economy. 

Employers in this study expressed concerns that fewer numbers of employees in 
businesses dictated a need for versatile workers with flexible skills which implies that adult 
education implement education/training that addresses the multi-skilling of workers. Strategies 
should be considered to balance the emphasis in education/training between foundation skills 
(including basic skills, thinkin g skills, and personal quality skills), workplace competencies, and 
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specific skill training unique to a certain type of business. Emphasizing the skills employers 
require and the skills employees need on the job not only enhances a worker’s abilities, but also 
assists in meeting the workforce needs of small businesses. Since the work ethic of employees 
was a strong factor cited by the employers in this research, emphasis in adult education should be 
placed on developing the desirable personal qualities which are associated with this work ethic. 

The literature suggests that technology related skills are increasingly important in today’s 
changing workplace, yet in this study the technology related skills were ranked in the bottom 
25% of the 36 SCANS skills in importance. Further research should be conducted on the 
perceptions of small business employers concerning the importance of technology related skills. 
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ANTECEDENTS OF INTERCULTURAL ADJUSTMENT OF AMERICAN 
EXPATRIATES IN THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

by Hallet Hullinger, Oral Roberts University and Robert Nolan, Oklahoma State University 



Abstract 

A greater understanding of the antecedents of intercultural adjustment of Americans 
working in China can assist organizations in selecting, training and supporting employees 
who work in this country. Interviews with forty Americans and seven Chinese living in 
Beijing yielded seven categories of adjustment factors labeled as personality, expectations, 
prior overseas experience, motivation, language skills, intra- and intercultural 
relationships, preparation and training. Four categories could be classified as endogenous, 
that is originating within the person, and three could be considered exogenous, that is 
originating within the environment. 

Background and Purpose of the Research 

The growing reality of a world economy shapes the futures of many U.S. organizations 
including universities. In 1991 the U.S. had more than 3500 multinational corporations, 55,000 
companies with regular international involvement, and 40,000 firms that carry out periodic 
operations abroad (Harris & Moran, 1991). American companies have responded to the trading 
potential of other countries. China, in particular, provides a source of inexpensive manufa cturing 
and a market for U.S. goods and services. China has the “fastest growing economy on earth” 
with an annual growth of over ten percent from 1991 - 1995 (Zhang & Liu, 1995, p. 3). The total 
foreign trade between the U.S. and China in 1992 was nearly 17.5 billion (China Statistical 
Yearbook, 1993). 

The success of expatriate businessmen, university professors and exchange students assumes 
increasing importance if the United States is to further cultural, scholarly, and economic 
exchanges with China. Yet, despite the recent flurry of exchanges, Hofstede (1991) maintains 
that organizations sending representatives abroad have yet to understand those factors which 
facilitate adjustment to host countries and host cultures. The purpose of this research study was 
to clarify, define and describe the antecedents of intercultural adjustment for American expatriates 
living in Beijing, the capital of the People’s Republic of C hina 

Theoretical Perspective 

Pratt (1989) maintained that one of the difficulties in adaptation for U.S. citizens living in 
China related to the divergent concepts of the self deeply imbedded in each respective culture. 

Such differences in cultural assumptions often result in early terminations which Caudron (1991), 
speaking of foreign assignments in general, judged to be between 1 8 and 68%. Yet, failure in an 
overseas assignment has rarely been due to lack of technical expertise, but rather reflected an 
inability to adapt to cultural differences (Mendenhall & Oddou, 1985; Marquardt & Engel, 1993). 
Black and Gregerson (1991) used an in-depth analysis of prior literature on cross cultural 



adjustment, with special reference to Pacific Rim nations, to develop a model which distinguished 
between ‘anticipatory’ factors of adjustment from ‘in-country’ factors of adjustment. This study 
attempts to further clarify those ‘anticipatory’ factors of adjustment by exploring the expatriate’s 
own experience of preparing for life and work in China. 

Methodology 

It was decided, given the complexity of the adjustment process, that the best way to 
understand this process was from the expatriate’s own perceptions. Although qualitative 
approaches are typically associated with exploratory research, qualitative methods can be used to 
clarify and enrich areas that have previously been the domain of quantitative methodology 
(Merriam, 1988). The particular qualitative method chosen was to conduct in-depth interviews. 
Collecting data by means of in-depth interviews allowed for more complete, freer expression of 
ideas in the context of a one-to-one personal encounter and the ensuing authentic dialog. The 
interview approach to data collection, as contrasted to the survey approach, also allowed for 
observations of nonverbal cues and other manifestations of affective aspects of the subject’s 
adjustment process. 

A semi-structured interview guide was chosen for collecting data because of its ability to 
elicit important info rmati on from the viewpoint of the subject interviewed rather than the 
interviewer (Merriam, 1988). The interview guide was developed based on the antecedents of 
expatriate adjustment first identified by Black and Gregersen (1991). Additional questions 
relating to self-efficacy (Mendenhall & Oddou, 1985) and motivation (Furnham, 1987) reflect 
themes that emerged during the pilot interviews. Pilot interviews were conducted with twelve 
expatriates living in Beijing six months before the data collection phase of the research on a 
separate trip to China with subjects unrelated to the study sample. 

Population Selected for the Study 

Follow ing Patton (1990), a purposeful sample was chosen to provide the maximum 
amount and the best quality of information. The sample was selected from a population of U S. 
expatriate professionals working and residing in Beijing, People’s Republic of China. They 
included professionals working in the fields of business, education and government. To achieve a 
degree of t riangulati on interviews were also conducted with Chinese nationals who had worked 
extensively with U.S. expatriates. In qualitative research, a sample is judged to be adequate when 
additional cases appear to add no new information to the phenomenon under investigation. This 
level of saturation was reached when forty U.S. expatriates had been interviewed. Seven 
additional interviews were conducted with Chinese nationals who had worked extensively with 
U.S. expatriates and who were relatively fluent in English. The sample was also selected because 
of accessibility and the willingness of each subject interviewed to spend the necessary time with 
the researcher. Additional criteria for selection included the following: the subjects were 
assigned to five and work in China for at least one year and the subjects had lived in China for at 
least four months prior to the time of the interview. The forty subjects interviewed included 15 
females and 25 males, exactly half of whom were married and half single at the time of the 
interviews. Subjects ranged from 25 to 60 year of age, with a mean age of 38. Types of 
employment varied: 22 subjects worked in private business, 15 in education and 3 in U.S. 
government foreign service. Time spent as an expatriate working in China ranged from 6 months 
to 9 years with a mean time of just over 3 years. 
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Interviews were tape recorded and later transcribed by the interviewer. In addition to the 
tape recording, the interviewer maintained a log of comments regarding each interview. The 
interview logs were written after the interviews. The logs included the date and time of each 
interview and observations of the subject such as nonverbal behaviors and any perceptions of the 
researcher that were descriptive of the context. The interviewer had previously spent a year and a 
half working in Beijing as a teacher of English to Chinese nationals. All interviews were 
conducted by one person within the period of six weeks. The interviewer’s training for the data 
collection phase of the study consisted in having read various books on qualitative methods 
including several dissertations which used qualitative methodology and having conducted the pilot 
study in which he tested both his interview schedule and his own skills as an interviewer. 

Results of the Study 

American expatriates participating in this study turned out to be a diverse group with wide 
differences as to their levels of exposure to Chinese life and culture. At one extreme, expatriates 
with the U.S. Embassy or with large corporations lived relatively insulated from everyday life in 
China. They often viewed China as but another assignment in their rotation or another stop in 
their respective careers. At the other extreme, some interviewees lived close to the people and 
were immersed in the Chinese language and culture; their personal and professional futures 
appeared to be in China. Between these extremes many who were both short and long term 
workers demonstrated varying degrees of insight, interest and commitment. 

Most expatriates in the business area led tightly circumscribed, single focus lifestyles. 

They expressed little time or energy for exploring the culture, studying the language or 
establishing friendships with Chinese nationals. Long workdays and grueling schedules were 
common. Like business people, U.S. Embassy personnel lived relatively independently of the 
local economy and culture. Since U.S. government employees are also subject to a policy of non- 
fraternization that requires them to report significant contact with Chinese nationals, they may 
have artificially limited their interactions with Chinese nationals. As perpetual outsiders, they may 
have seen only negative aspects of Chinese society and may not have been inclined to pursue more 
personal relationships. In comparison, the teachers interviewed were most often seen as 
immersed in Chinese daily life. They lived in Chinese neighborhoods; their relatively low pay in 
comparison with business and State Department personnel denied them access to western 
amenities and diversions available to business and foreign service employees. On the other hand 
teachers seemed to enjoy more relaxed work schedules and more opportunities for developing 
friendships with Chinese students and fellow teachers. Many teachers demonstrated a desire and 
an effort to leam the language and the culture. 

Interviews generated remarkably consistent data despite the marked variations in work 
schedules and standards of living. What emerged from their comments was the portrait of the 
expatriate who is well-adjusted and effective in China, regardless of occupational assignment or 
level of language fluency in Chinese. Several major themes emerged from these interviews. 

The preeminence of personality. The single most consistent theme to emerge could best 
be categorized as personality traits. Although preparation and prior experiences were seen as 
relevant, virtually all subjects focused on the notion of ‘personality.’ When discussing their own 
successes and failures and those of fellow expatriates, subjects used words such as flexibility, 
tolerance, open-mindedness, independence, risk-taking, curiosity, patience, stability and sensitivity 
to other values. Subjects made statements such as, “Personality is definitely most important;” “I 
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think it completely depends on the personality.” And . .if he has the wrong kind of personality 
he is not going to make it here.” This theme was also supported by the seven Chinese nationals 
who provided a degree of triangulation as informants. 

Appropriate expectations. Appropriate expectations were deemed critical in adjusting to 
the culture. On the other hand, inappropriate expectations were frequently cited as a primary 
cause of failure both by subjects and Chinese national informants. High expectations were 
associated with poor adjustment. Subjects repeatedly described adaptive expectations as lower 
than or equal to both living conditions and work accomplishment. In fret, several subjects 
insisted that a primary benefit of training and overseas experience prior to their present 
assignment was the effect these experiences had of lowering expectations as to what could be 
accomplished during the time limits of their assignments. 

Prior overseas experience. Overseas experience did not have to be related to expatriate 
career assignments, but could have included tourism. As a matter of fact, the majority of those 
interviewed had such prior experiences. During the early stages of data collection, prior overseas 
experience did not seem to be important in the minds of those interviewed, but later, as the 
interviews progressed, these prior experiences took on a larger role in the shaping of attitudes and 
the realistic alignment of expectations to actual lived circumstances. Prior overseas experience 
appeared to impart not only specific knowledge about non-verbal and cultural cues, but a 
heightened sensitivity to cross-cultural issues, a greater tolerance for differences, and a greater 
flexibility and openness to new experiences. 

The effect of having well defined goals. Having well defined personal and professional 
goals emerged as another dominant theme. Unless one had well defined personal and professional 
goals, motivation often seemed to be a problem. No questions in the interview guide were 
directed to the issues of motivation and professional goals, yet the majority of the interviewees 
made both direct and indirect reference to their importance in adjusting to China. Some subjects 
actually felt that motivation formed by explicit goals was the most important issue of all. 
According to one such subject, “People who really want to be here will be all right. If they don’t 
want to be here, they won’t adjust, they won’t be able to handle it.” Yet, motivation linked to 
clear goals alone was not viewed by the interviewees as sufficient. Some motives stemming from 
clear goals relate to successful adjustment, according to the subjects, while others did not. Even 
the most highly paid business people rejected financial gain as a sufficiently strong motivating 
force for an assignment in China. The preponderance of testimony supported goals such as 
‘learning,” “personal growth,” “service,” and “making a contribution to world understanding,” as 
the most motivating goals. 

Chinese language ability. The researchers, both with extensive backgrounds as modem 
language teachers, were surprised that this category did not have the greatest degree of 
saturation. Interviewees distinguished between having basic language skills and more advanced 
skills. If one had basic language skills, one could use public transportation and shop which 
allowed one to participate more fully in daily life. More advanced skills brought cultural 
understanding and an ability to relate to a broader cross-section of Chinese society. Language 
skills were proportionate to the length of assignments, as well as the nature of assignment and the 
subject’s personal goals. Complete lack of language skills severely limited expatriates’ options 
and personal freedom, thus negatively affecting their attitudes toward adjustment. Those who 
learned at least the most basic expressions which allowed them to engage in the daily tasks of 
living, of using routine services appeared to be the ones who adapted more successfully, attitudes. 
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Interpersonal relationships. This category was comprised of three levels of interpersonal 
relationships and included relationships with other Americans as well as with Chinese nationals. 
One could describe this category as working outward from a small circle beginning with one’s 
nuclear family. The well-being of spouse and children were closely linked to the expatriate’s 
success and effectiveness. Family problems were cited most often as the reason for unhappiness 
or the inability to complete an assignment. This finding parallels what is found in the literature. 

A second level of interpersonal relationships extended to other American expatriates. 
These relationships appeared to be a critical source of practical and emotional support. However, 
subjects noted that these relationships were beneficial only if their fellow countrymen were 
themselves adapting successfully to life in China. 

A third level of interpersonal relationships extended to Chinese neighbors and fellow 
workers. This level of interpersonal relationships describes those who have been most successful 
at adapting to life and work in China. In this regard, virtually none of the expatriates in business 
or government had close Chinese friends, but teachers who lived on the economy, so to speak, 
reported that their Chinese friends played an important part in their adjustment to life in China. 

Prior training. Although this theme was often mentioned in the interviews, it was not 
regarded as the most important factor. As a matter of feet, the majority of interviewees had not 
participated in a formal training program prior to their arrival in China. Yet most felt that some 
type of preparation was needed. It should be noted that the researchers, both experienced cross- 
cultural trainers, fully expected training to be the primary issue related to successful adjustment of 
Americans to China. Training played a far less important role in the experience of the expatriate 
than was anticipated. A common response to questions about the value of training prior to 
expatriation was, “Nothing can prepare you for China,” followed often with a chuckle intimating a 
large gulf between cultures. Many interviewees doubted whether any form of preparation 
conducted outside the country could ready one for life in China. Some comments of subjects 
implied the opposite, that training could actually decrease the sense of urgency in attending to 
cultural differences. A positive effect of training was to bring expectations in line with reality, 
rather than to impart specific skills. 

Discussion 

Endogenous and exogenous factors emerged as a second order of categorization that 
includes the themes addressed above. Endogenous factors in adjustment describe those which 
originate within and are a function of the person, such as personality traits and motivation. 
Exogenous factors are those factors found in the environment external to the person, such as 
interpersonal support, work environment and circle of friendships. Exogenous factors also 
include training and prior international experience. This distinction between endogenous and 
exogenous factors may have implications for a more inclusive model of intercultural adjustment. 
This study gives more weight to endogenous factors. Antecedents of intercultural adjustment of 
Americans in China were found to be primarily characteristics of the individual expatriate, such as 
personality, mental models, expectations, attitudes, motivation, and knowledge rather than 
environmental or exogenous factors. Environmental factors such as prior tr aining s prior overseas 
experience and social support can enhance effectiveness and even shore up weaknesses, but 
cannot replace basic personality characteristics.. 

Rather than put technically competent individuals into expensive tr aining programs, this 
study suggests that psychological testing may be a more effective way to use resources. Rigid 



personalities with high expectations of themselves may be ill suited for work in China regardless 
of professional and technical expertise. The most illustrative example of the influence of 
personality traits on adaptation from this study was the case of a Chinese- American assigned to 
work in Beijing who did not successfully adapt to life in China because of her high expectations of 
herself her job and what she supposed life in China would be like. 

Recommendations for future research. With the growing importance of China as a 
trading partner, continued research on successful adaptation for the purpose of scholarly and 
commercial exchanges should be advocated. There should be continued emphasis on qualitative 
methods to generate descriptors and concepts related to cultural adaptation to China. Although 
Black and Gregerson’s (1991) model did not include career and personal goals and this study did 
not originally focus on goals, in-depth interviews revealed their importance in the process of 
adaptation. A longer ethnographic study should be conducted with a similar population of 
American expatriates working in China both to develop additional factors influencing adaptation 
and to confirm or challenge the results of this study. 
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Participation and Retention Factors Relating to Black Reentry- 
Graduate and Undergraduate Women in the College of Education 

Juanita Johnson-Bailey, Assistant Professor 
Angela Humphrey Brown, Doctoral Candidate 
Depart m e n t of Adult Education, University of Georgia 

Abstract: This qualitative study, which focused on participation 
and retention factors, examined the educational experiences of 
nine reentry Black women who were students at a predominately 
White research university. The research centered on extracting 
common themes and on identifying factors that influenced or 
hindered their educational tenure. 

Introduction: Adult women who return to college comprise the 
fastest growing segment of the college population. Since the 
1970s women have been returning to college in record numbers. 
Statistics show these returning women represent 41% of all female 
college students (Touchton & Davis, 1991) . They are different 
from the average student because of their age and needs. These 
students are important to the future of higher education and 
warrant study not only because of their potential economic 
importance but because higher education should be concerned with 
determining and answering the needs of this new population. 

This group has been recognized as a gendered phenomena and 
its members have been designated "reentry" women. By definition, 
a reentry woman is someone who either interrupted her college 
education for a period of five or more years or a woman who 
delayed entering college directly after high school and is 
currently attending college (Lewis, 1988) . This group is 
composed of women of different races and cultures. Yet, if 
conclusions are drawn from the literature it could be assumed 
that this group is composed of "generic learners" who are White 
and whose concerns are similar across the group. 

However, such conclusions belie the large numbers of Black 
females who are included in the catch-all category of reentry 
students. According to Evangelauf (1992), Black females comprise 
the largest number of students of color at the graduate and 
undergraduate level . Their numbers are twice that of the other 
groups of color and from this data it can be extrapolated that 
Black women comprise the largest group of reentry students of 
color. Yet, only two studies have been identified on reentry 
women which have included Black women as respondents (Demos, 

1979; Kaplan, 1982) . Neither of these studies recognized or 
reported any differences between the White female and Black 
female respondents or even conjectured that differences may 
exist. Yet many articles and studies report that the experiences 
of women and Blacks in higher education are different from those 
of White males (Briscoe & Ross, 1989; Fleming, 1984; Hall & 
Sandler, 1982; Moses, 1989). These studies document the 
discrimination experienced by Blacks and women because of their 
race or gender. Yet little literature could be found to address 
how a group that includes by definition Blacks and women would be 
impacted by a double bias . 
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Reentry Black women's participation in higher education is 
not explicitly apparent from the literature. According to Bell- 
Scott (1984) , research on Black women in higher education has 
been a subject that has been routinely ignored in education 
studies. Agreeing with her, Ihle (1986) and Johnson-Bailey, 
Tisdell and Cervero (1994) observe that it is difficult to know 
what is occurring with Black women in higher education because 
major government and educational studies report data by sex or 
race. These two categories are considered the major designated 
minorities and no studies cross reference the two data bases. In 
this dilemma lie the statistics on Black reentry females in 
higher education. It is indeed one of the flaws of the litera- 
ture, that most studies have been done on middle age middle class 
White women (Caffarella & Olson, 1993) . Caffarella and Olson 
(1993) found this to be particularly inappropriate as educators 
have begun to make "generalizations" about reentry women based on 
the available data. In response to this problem Cafferalla and 
Olson (1993) call for researchers to be less culturally confined 
when sampling. 

Significance: The education literature does not document reentry 
Black women's learning experiences. A recent study (Johnson- 
Bailey, 1994) contributed to the educational theory and praxis by 
offering research specific to a particular group of learners, 
Black women, and thus assaulting the myth of the "generic 
learner." The study demonstrated that the marginality of Black 
women sets them forth as a group whose experiences are inclusive 
of many types of students because of the unique position of Black 
women as the embodiment of race, gender, class, and color issues. 
Black women were therefore seen to be an invaluable research 
measure. The research further indicated how classroom 
hierarchies and the hidden and covert curriculum affected the 
educational tenures of reentry Black women. Finally, the study 
was significant because the research methodology of narrative 
analysis empowered the Black women to speak for themselves (Bell- 
Scott, 1994; Collins, 1990) . 

Whereas the previous research focused on Black reentry women 
identifying how the emerging themes of race, gender, class, and 
color impacted the schooling narratives of the respondents, this 
current research focused on participation and retention issues. 
This research identified factors that contributed to successful 
educational tenures. Issues such as situational, psychological, 
and institutional barriers that are reported in the literature as 
routinely hindering reentry students were examined (Pitts, 1992; 
Safman, 1988; Tittle & Denker, 1980). 

Theoretical Framework: This study used Black feminist thought as 
its theoretical framework with its theories and extensive body of 
writings (Collins, 1989, 1990; Davis, 1981; Giddings, 1984; 
hooks, 1984, 1989; Hull, Bell-Scott, & Smith, 1982; James & 

Busia, 1993; Lorde, 1984; Wallace, 1978) which posit that Black 
women have a collective consciousness that is based on the 
experience of living in a hierarchial society built on race, 
gender, and class. The resulting epistemology encourages the use 
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of personal experience as a criterion with which to dialogue and 
judge knowledge (Collins, 1989) . 

Methodology : This was a qualitative study which used narrative 
analysis as the specific methodological instrument (Denzin, 1989; 
Etter-Lewis, 1993; Riessman, 1993) . A semi -structured interview 
format and an interview guide were used to direct data gathering 
(Bodgan & Biklen, 1982) . The respondents were interviewed, the 
tape recorded interviews were transcribed, and the resulting data 
were analyzed as text. The women were assigned pseudonyms. 

The sample consisted of nine Black women who were either 
attending or had recently matriculated from the College of 
Education: 1) three had obtained undergraduate degrees; 2) two 
were pursuing and three had obtained master's degrees; 3) one was 
pursuing and two had obtained specialist's degrees; and 4) three 
were pursuing and one had obtained doctor of education degrees. 
The sample seems to exceed nine respondents because several of 
the women obtained multiple degrees from the College of 
Education. Four departments within the College of Education were 
represented by this purposeful sampling. The women fit the 
traditional definition of reentry women (Lewis, 1988) in that 
they interrupted their college education for several years, 
delayed entering college directly after high school, or were over 
thirty years of age. 

Results: An analysis of the data revealed that three major issues 
affected the participation of the Black reentry women studied: l) 
the accessibility and encouragement of the department's graduate 
coordinator; 2) the recruitment to the program by students who 
had participated in the program; and 3) the encouragement of 
mentors (usually high school guidance counselors or college 
career counselors who were familiar with the program and who were 
also Black) . Further examination disclosed that four issues 
affected retention: 1) the presence of and mentoring by Black 
professors and staff; 2) the presence of and networking by Black 
peers; 3) respect from the department's professoriate, and 4) the 
availability of continued funding. 

A detailed examination of the participation issues showed 
striking similarities between the respondents' experiences. Two 
of the women related incidents where they approached graduate 
coordinators in other Colleges at the University who actively 
discouraged their application to graduate school. One was told 
that she was not graduate school material and the other was told 
that she was not a serious student since she only wanted to 
attend part time. Both women delayed their reentry for years, 
one for two years and the other for 18 years. They both had 
successful reentry tenures. 

Five of the women stated that it was the friendliness and 
encouragement of the graduate coordinators in the College of 
Education that helped them complete the difficult and 
intimidating process of applying to graduate school. With the 
exception of one respondent, all described a tentativeness about 
applying to the University because of stories that they had heard 
regarding the inherent unfairness towards Black students. 
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Four of the respondents were recruited to their various 
programs by other students, two by White students and two by 
Black students. The difference in the recruiting experiences was 
that the Black students warned of campus racism but still judged 
the academic experience as excellent and the task as achievable. 
Two other women were encouraged to attend by their mentors . The 
remaining women made application based on the academic 
reputations of the programs. 

An analysis of the data regarding retention revealed that 
throughout their programs the participants struggled with 
feelings of isolation and self-doubt that were particularly 
apparent in classroom interactions. A few professors referred to 
them as either "exceptions" to their race in terms of 
intelligence and performance or as possible affirmative action 
admissions. One woman remembered being told that if she wished 
to be successful in graduate school she should find an editor 
because her grammar while understandably inferior was not 
acceptable. She was told on another occasion that, "You talk 
White but you write Black." 

A major difference for all of the participants was the 
presence of Black professors, particularly Black women 
professors. All the students used similar wording such as 
"having someone around who looks like me." Eight of the women 
reported being mentored by Black women professors and receiving 
information from the network established by other Black students 
(especially Black graduate assistants) . It was their opinion 
that the information given to them would not have been obtained 
from other sources. This was particularly relevant when applying 
for and receiving graduate assistantships and financial aid. 

While four of the respondents had graduate assistantships, none 
of them received them their first year and they only made 
application after receiving information and support from the 
previously referenced sources . 

All of the respondents spoke of the importance of professors 
that were accepting of student diversity and of professors who 
respected their contributions. Accordingly, it was these 
professors (a small number in most of the departments studied) , 
who helped the students continue their programs. Their 
classrooms were described as "havens" and "respites." 

Conclusions/Implications : Overall the study revealed that the 
barriers that usually affect reentry women's participation, such 
as child care, class scheduling, lack of family support, 
financial difficulties, and past school failures were not 
mentioned by these women as concerns. The main factors that 
attributed to their participation were accepting environments 
(which included helpful and positive graduate school 
coordinators) , recruitment by other students, and encouragement 
by mentors familiar with the department's program and atmosphere. 
These findings are inconsistent with the existing literature on 
the generic reentry student (Cross, 1981; Lewis, 1988; Tittle & 
Denker, 1980) . 

Additionally, the most important factors affecting the 
retention of Black students were the presence and mentoring of 
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Black faculty and staff, the presence of Black peers and the 
resulting network, the positive attitude of some department 
faculty, and the location of new sources of funding. These 
findings agree with the existing literature (Adams, 1992; Bowser, 
Auletta & Jones, 1993; Daloz, 1986; Hill, 1972; Johnson Bailey, 
Tisdell, & Cervero, 1994; Steele, 1991) . 

The study implicates that future research on participation 
and retention issues should not consider students as a 
homogeneous group. There is no generic adult student. Factors 
of gender and race, as well as other significant markers, should 
be considered when conducting research on adult populations. 

The study also indicated the importance of faculty diversity and 
the importance of the graduate coordinator or other admissions 
officials being aware of cultural norms and ques. In addition, 
consideration should not only be given to managing classroom 
dynamics but also to monitoring student networks and interactions 
since negative classroom interactions were sighted as a major 
reason for low retention rates. 
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Factors that Affect the Epistemology of Group Learning: A Research-Based Analysis 

Victoria Marsick and Elizabeth Kasl 

Abstract : This examination of factors that affect group learning is a first step toward 
developing a pedagogy of group learning, in contrast to individual learning. 

Purpose 

There is a growing recognition in our society that the complex challenges created by 
an increasingly interdependent world are more effectively met by creative teams or 
groups of people than by individuals working alone. This society's long tradition of 
valuing individualism creates habits of mind that make it difficult to learn how to 
work and learn collaboratively. We note that our current theories about learning 
construe the learner to be an individual person, and contend that a theory and 
practice of group learning could contribute significantly to our capacity to reenvision 
learning for today’s world. Adult educators have long based their practice on the 
belief that individual learning is supported by group participation, but they have not 
conceptualized the group itself as a learner (Lnel, 1996). 

We call for a pedagogy of group learning. The purpose of this paper is to work 
toward an epistemology of group learning on which such a pedagogy might be 
based. By epistemology, we mean a description of the fundamental relationship 
between the knower and the known (Guba & Lincoln, 1994; Heron, 1996). Thus, we 
ask "How does a group as a knowing system come to know what it knows?" 

Method 



In this paper we report our findings when we examined published case studies of 
groups involved in the process of group learning. The term "group learning" is 
often used in the literature to refer to the phenomenon of individual learning that 
is supported by a group. Although important, this phenomenon was not our focus 
as we scanned the literature for descriptions of group learning. The definition that 
guided our search is that group learning is indicated when all members perceive 
themselves as having contributed to a group outcome, and all members of the 
group can individually explain what the group as a system knows. 

Many of the reports we read were created for purposes other than our own, so we 
were dependent on the richness of the author(s)’ descriptions of the group's context 
and learning strategies. When the author(s) favored interpretation or conceptual 
analysis over description, we were less able to interrogate the research report for 
answers to our own questions. We perceive our review to be only a tentative 
beginning in the creation of an epistemology for group learning and a preliminary 
step in describing an agenda for further research. 
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The nineteen case studies on which our analysis is based come from reports of 
groups learning is three different contexts: Seven describe teams learning in the 
workplace where the team has been vested with a management or problem-solving 
task (Brooks, 1994; Gavan, 1996; John, 1995; Kasl, Marsick & Dechant, in press; Lynn, 
1995; Lynn, Morone, & Paulson, 1996; Marsick, 1990). Two describe the learning 
experienced by research teams, one a team of community-based women (Whitmore, 
1994) and the other a report of our own experience as academy-based researchers 
(Kasl, Dechant, & Marsick, 1993). Ten describe the learning experienced by 
cooperative or collaborative inquiry groups (Bray, 1995; De Venney-Tieman et.al., 
1994; Gerdau, 1995; Reason, 1988; Smith, 1995; thINQ, in press; Traylen, 1994; 
Treleaven, 1994; Yorks, 1995; Zelman, 1995). Group size ranged from 3 to 20. With 
the exception of four groups, members were typically upper-middle-class 
professionals and were more often white than of color. There are three cases from 
Great Britain, one from Australia, one from Canada, and fourteen from the United 
States. 

Derived from our own and others' work, we began with a set of analytic categories. 
To examine group learning strategies, we searched for information about multiple 
ways of knowing or holistic modes of engagement, and for descriptions of action 
and reflection. We looked systematically at the contextual variables of group 
purpose, formation and composition, the larger system in which the group is 
embedded, role and process of facilitation, time frame within which the group 
operated, and the group's learning outcomes. In addition to our initial analytic 
categories, we tried to be alert to other information, in particular to insights into the 
phenomenological experience of group learning which we imagined might include 
such themes as empowerment or relationship of individual ego and group identity. 

Findings 

Group Purpose. Formation, and Setting. Our cases illustrate important differences 
associated with contextual variables of purpose, formation, and setting which 
contrast the ten cooperative /collaborative inquiry cases with the seven workplace 
studies. The workplace cases describe intact organizational work teams, cross- 
functional groups, or special purpose groups created to develop new products. 
Although seven of the ten inquiry groups were convened in a workplace setting, 
group formation and purpose are different from the workplace cases. In 
cooperative/ collaborative inquiry, group members are invited to participate and 
participation is voluntary; often the initiator is a peer. The norms of inquiry groups 
(Heron, 1996; Reason, 1994; thINQ, in press) demand functional equality among 
participants and define the group’s purpose as a learning endeavor. Thus, even 
though many of these groups were formed in a workplace context, their purposes 
differ significantly from the groups described in the seven studies of workplace 
teams. These latter groups are assigned a purpose by the larger organization in 
service of organizational needs; inquiry groups are composed of persons who define 
for themselves what the group's learning task will be and the purpose is primarily 
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individual skill-building, personal development, or pursuit of a personal curiosity, 
albeit that the increased capacities often also serve the larger organization. 

In our group of nineteen case studies, there is a confounding between setting and 
group purpose: Six of the workplace cases but none of the inquiry groups are in 
product-oriented, corporate settings. Only one of the workplace groups and all of the 
inquiry groups are in service-oriented contexts, associated either with education or 
health care. 

We turn to a discussion of learning strategies. In our limited space, we focus only 
on the findings that are most directly related to the epistemology of group learning. 

Action/Reflection. Most of our cases provide rich description of action/ reflection 
cycles, although in three cases the rhythm of the action/reflection is different from 
what the group initiator anticipated. In these cases, groups stayed in a prolonged 
period of action before reflecting on what could be learned from their actions. Two 
of these (Smith, 1995; Traylen, 1994) were composed of community women for 
whom reflection was less comfortable than action; the third was a group of 
university faculty and administrators whose project began as a cooperative inquiry 
but soon evolved more into the shape of action research (Yorks, 1995). Cases that 
did not show much reflection describe workplace teams (Gavan, 1996; John, 1995). 

Finding Meaning, Not Making It. Various strategies for taking a group outside 
analytic modes of knowing stimulated group learning. Some established norms of 
story-telling (Smith, 1995; Treleaven, 1994), some created experiential exercises 
(Marsick, 1990; Reason, 1988; Zelman, 1995) or captured their learning through art 
and metaphor (Bray, 1995; Gerdau, 1995). In other cases, groups discovered that 
important insights grew from getting "off task," that is, engaging in associational 
thinking that on the surface seemed not to be moving their agendas forward (Kasl, 
Dechant & Marsick, 1993; Kasl, Marsick & Dechant, in press; Marsick, 1990). 

Going Public. With the two evaluation teams and a few inquiry group cases, 
preparing to share the group's knowledge with an audience outside the group was a 
catalyst for learning. The process of preparing interim oral reports for outside 
funding agents consolidated learning for two groups of community women. 
Experiencing respectful appreciation from their audiences precipitated in the 
women new respect for the importance of their work as well as growing self 
confidence (Smith, 1995; Whitmore, 1994). When groups prepared written reports, 
the process of reflecting on written words uncovered differences in perspectives that 
had not before been visible, and served as an impetus for further learning. (De 
Venney-Tieman et.al., 1994; Kasl, Dechant, & Marsick, 1993; thINQ, in press; 
Whitmore, 1994). Workplace teams experienced the preparation of reports for 
managers or clients as an impetus for learning. In all cases, the act of going public 
was associated with a deadline, and therefore forced the group into an accelerated 
process of confirming the knowledge it had been creating. 
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Embracing Difference, Learning from Conflict. All groups faced the inevitable 
challenges created by interpersonal conflict and individual differences. One group 
of community women who had been working together for some time without being 
able to communicate across ethnic and racial differences found that the context of 
collaborative inquiry helped them discuss the effect of these differences on their 
relationships, and then to bridge them (Smith; 1995). Another group struggled to 
cross the deep divide of class (Whitmore, 1994). Several groups had a pivotal 
incident in their development in which the resolution of a deep interpersonal 
difference catalyzed the group toward new levels of learning (Bray, 1995; Kasl, 
Marsick & Dechant, in press; Marsick, 1990; Yorks, 1995) or inhibited further 
learning (Brooks, 1994; Gavan, 1996). 

Discussion 

The distinction between learning and task in relation to group purpose is 
paramount. Groups formed primarily for the purpose of inquiry are more able to 
implement some of the learning strategies that facilitate group learning. When 
groups perceive themselves to be created to address a particular task, the pressure of 
task accomplishment makes group learning difficult. 

Theory on the learning organization suggests that innovation emerges when a 
group can suspend the pressure for immediate resolution of a particular issue in 
favor of a freer, exploratory process characterized by "dialogue" and openness. 
Research reports suggest that this is difficult to do: Groups perceive that their 
managers are more interested in timely results than in generative ideas (Brooks, 
1994; John, 1995); the nature of the problem itself channels members into routinized 
ways of thinking that hamper out-of-the-box thinking (Gavan, 1996); group 
members may find it difficult to step outside of a results orientation long enough to 
learn outside of existing frames of reference, even if they are told that they can do so 
(Marsick, 1990). Workplace learning is understood primarily as a means to develop 
employees so that they can work more effectively in the future, or in order to 
produce a more innovative solution to a challenge that cannot easily be addressed 
by individuals who work on their own. To the often-cited tension described in the 
group dynamics literature between task and process is added the tension of valuing 
learning for its own sake versus enhanced productivity. 

This tension between learning and output is highly evident in the way in which 
time is experienced by the group. We suggest that group learning is enhanced when 
groups learn to reconceptualize time as a resource because they can then: generate 
ideas for which relevance is not immediately apparent; cycle back and forth between 
action and reflection, taking time to develop skillfulness with reflection; and create 
a context for shared history that leads to new ways of thinking, feeling, or acting. 
Research reports support our hypothesis, but also suggest that groups experience 
difficulty in reconceptualizing time in this way if members perceive their focus 
primarily as getting the job done, and if nothing is done to assist members to think 
about time differently. 
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Cranton (1996) has distinguished three kinds of group learning— cooperative, 
collaborative, and transformative; she equates cooperative learning with 
instrumental learning and task accomplishment. We observe that even when the 
inquiry groups in our sample convened for purposes of creating instrumental 
learning, they still defined themselves as focussed on inquiry, not task 
accomplishment. The distinctions seem critical and should be further explored. 

We speculate that when participation is voluntary, it is more likely that group 
members come to the table in a spirit of openness that enables them to listen well to 
others' points of view and to question their own frames of reference in a 
nondefensive way. In our study, voluntariness is confounded with setting. We 
suggest further research— that studies be conducted in workplace settings when 
participation is voluntary, and inquiry group settings when participation is required. 
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RADICAL PEDAGOGY IN ACTION: 

A Case Study of a Chicano/a Autobiography Class 
Jodi Jan Kaufmann 

Abstract: This ethnographic case study explored, from the perspective of the 
participants, the instructional experience in an adult higher education ethnic 
literature course taught through the lens of radical pedagogy. 

A re-evaluation of our current value system is prevalent. As this process 
influences the field of education, pedagogical questions abound: What is 
knowledge? Whose voice is being heard? What is the role of authority? How is 
learning best facilitated? In order to contribute to these discourses, it is the purpose 
of this study to explore, from the perspectives of the participants, the instructional 
experience in a higher education ethnic literature course taught through the lens of 
radical pedagogy. 

RELATED LITERATURE 

In response to the continual unveiling of social disparities, radical 
pedagogy has burgeoned forth. As the term is used herein, this pedagogical theory 
contains the distinct but overlapping strands of critical pedagogy, feminist pedagogy 
and some of the more radical strands of multicultural education. Aiming at 
producing a pedagogy of liberation, critical pedagogy focuses on educating the subject 
to think, reflect, and to act in order to create a more democratic, egalitarian society. 
Although influences of poststructural thought have become increasingly evident in 
the more recent discourses surrounding critical pedagogy (Giroux & McLaren, 1994; 
Mohanty, 1994; Simon, 1992), the primary underpinnings of these literatures have 
remained rooted in structuralism — as seen in their emphasis on rationality, their 
universal assumptions in relation to enlightenment, and their construction of 
unified subjectivities. Feminist pedagogy, varying in theory and practice according 
to the model of feminist theory by which it is informed, has traditionally focused on 
the construction of relational knowledge, coming to voice, dealing with difference 
and the dichotomies of authority (Tisdell, 1995). As poststructural thought has 
seeped into these discourses, the multiple dimensionality of truth, positionality and 
difference have been forefronted. Thus, while keeping gender central to its analysis, 
postructural feminist pedagogy calls for a practice founded upon the epistemological 
standpoint that knowledge is created between the multiple positions of ourselves 
and others (Tisdell, 1995). Multicultural education is primarily concerned with 
equity and diversity. Although the practices attributed to this pedagogy are as 
diverse as its theoretical underpinnings, the more radical strands advocate calling 
into question what remains centered and marginalized in the curriculum (Hayes 
and Collins, 1991) and the explicit deconstruction of discourses of power (Sleeter & 
McLaren, 1994). 

While there is a plethora of literature surrounding radical pedagogy and 
adult higher education, the majority of these pieces have been theoretical and/or 
reflective in nature (Brookfield, 1995; Hayes & Colins, 1994; hooks, 1994; Shor, 1992; 
Welton, 1995). There is, however, a paucity of data-based studies (Shor, 1996). This 
study is an attempt to fill this void. 



METHODOLOGY 

An ethnographic case study was chosen for this research project. In its 
theoretical framework and underpinnings this study was critical in construction; 
however, in that no concrete action was taken to effectuate change it was 
interpretive in nature. The class chosen for this study, "Chicanos/as Themselves: 
The Autobiographical Narrative" was taught by a Chicano in his late forties at a 
major university in the Northwest. This course was composed of 26 students from 
incommensurate positionalities — seven women of color, nine men of color, nine 
white females and one white male. The selection of this class was based on the 
criterion that the theoretical and practical framework of the instructor be founded in 
critical pedagogy. The primary means of data collection were that of audio-taped 
participant observations of the class and the Borderlands group, an on-going small 
study group whose task it was to meet bi-weekly with the ultimate goal of 
presenting the autobiographical text Borderlands /La Frontera:The New Mestiza 
(Anzaldua, 1987). Semi-structured interviews were conducted with the instructor, 
the five members of the Borderlands group, and four other students chosen for the 
disparate localities they appeared to locate. Documents were also analyzed. Data 
were analyzed throughout this study using the constant comparative method. To 
increase validity and reliability, the techniques of triangulation of data methods, 
long term observations, as well as member checks with some of the participants of 
this study were employed (Lather, 1991). 

FINDINGS 

Multiple and interconnecting strands were observed while exploring, from 
the perspective of the participants, the instructional experience of "Chicano/ a 
Autobiography: The Autobiographical Narrative." The instructor of this course was 
the son of Mexican immigrant laborers. Often teaching out of his own history. Dr. 
Gonzales (all names used in this study are pseudonyms) grounded himself in 
Freirean pedagogy and positioned himself as a social constructivist. Through 
multiple ways of teaching and learning. Dr. Gonzales implemented both a teacher 
and student centered pedagogy. Within this context, the classroom experience 
consisted of teacher lecture, teacher-led class discussion, student-led small group 
dialogical sessions, and membership in an on-going small study group that met 
throughout the term. As the participants interacted in this context, the following 
findings emerged: 1) Dialogue: Dominance, Silence and Patterns 2) The 
Importance of the On-going Small Study Group, and 3) Limitations and Possibilities 
of Student-Led Dialogical Sessions. 

Dialogue: Dominance, Silence and Patterns 

Dialogue was often centered within this class; however, as within the 
adult higher education literature, what constituted dialogue (personal experience, 
theoretical knowledge, etc.) and/or how knowledge was to be constructed through 
this process was not discussed. During the dialogical sessions in this course, several 
students could be identified as dominant speakers in terms of the number of 
utterances made during discussions. These students appeared to remain dominant 
in every context — whole class teacher-led discussions, small group student-led 
discussions, and in the on-going small study groups. This tendency for the 
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conversations to be dominated by a few was commented on by Richard, a nineteen 
year old Anglo/ Chicano, "The same people are the one's who get their opinion out 
their all the time, so you get only one perspective." However, within alternate 
dialogical contexts, others also emerged as dominant speakers. This indicated that 
the size of the group and/ or the context of the discussions influenced who spoke. 

Several students spoke about the relationship between their cultural 
backgrounds and their participation in dialogical sessions. According to Melinda, a 
twenty-two year old Fihpina, "Sometimes it is too personal and you were taught not 
to talk about personal things." The style of communication was also mentioned as a 
factor which inhibited many students of color from participating in discussions. As 
Martin, a thirty-two year old Chicano remarked, "They are used to cutting in, 
overlapping, and talking over people from their up-bringing. Where I was taught to 
be kinda quiet and allow a person to finish." Being silenced by a white member of 
the class and/or a member of the class who could "pass" was also noted by several 
students of color. According to Josey, a twenty-six year old Chicana, "I think it is 
really easier to be questioned by a Chicana than by a white girl, and when the whites 
challenge it really silences the Chicano/a." Several means of silencing were 
employed by white females in this context. These methods included dismissing a 
student of color's dialogical contribution and/or immediately accepting a statement 
of personal experience by a person of color, followed by "me too" and an elaboration 
of their own experience. In attempting to resist these silencing techniques, several 
students of color spoke of either becoming "aggressive and pushy" and/or "just 
giving up." Neither of the white females interviewed in this study viewed silence 
as component of this course. According to Mary Lou, a middle-aged, white female, 
"Everyone felt really supported in this class, as far as speaking. Probably the kids 
who didn’t speak, wouldn’t speak under any circumstances." These views were 
juxtaposed by many of the students of color who felt silencing was a factor in this 
course. Furthermore, many students of color mentioned a desire to interrogate 
issues at more in-depth levels. This frustration was not noted by either of the white 
females interviewed. As the above indicates, there appears to be cultural factors in 
relation to the phenomena and perception of speech and silence. 

Patterns were also observed in the construction of dialogue. The pattern to 
follow the leader of any dialogical session was apparent. Participants in whole class 
teacher-led discussions inevitably addressed their comments directly to the 
instructor. This pattern was also noticed as participants in small student-led 
discussions directed their responses toward the most dominant facilitator. 
Additionally, the construction of dialogue itself appeared to follow an identifiable 
pattern. There appeared to be five main types of dialogical contributions — 
questions, personal experience, opinion, bringing in other resources or knowledge, 
statements of truth. Following the type of dialogical contribution preceding it, a 
single type of dialogical contribution would continue for between four and twelve 
separate utterances before a different type of response was interjected. Once an 
alternate type of response was inserted into the conversation, a new pattern would 
emerge and again continue for the same duration. As dialogue was observed within 
this context, it became evident that without intervention dialogue exhibited its own 
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configuration. 

The Importance of the On-Going Small Study Group 
The Borderlands group, the on-going small study group that met 
throughout the term, was composed of five members — two Chicanas, a Chicano, a 
Filipina and a Anglo/Mexican male. This group experience appeared to provide the 
context for its members to develop a sense of group solidarity. This was evident as 
the members were observed gathering before and after class, calling each other on 
the phone, and engaging in occasional group hugs. This context also provided the 
space for these students to construct knowledge at more in-depth levels through 
dialogue. These discussions often provided a sense of disequilibrium as well as 
support for some of the members as they discussed their identity, gender and 
culture. 

Limitations and Possibilities of Student-Led Dialogical Sessions 

The knowledge constructed during student-led small group discussions 
was commensurate with the knowledge and experience of the group's members. In 
other words, it appeared that a group could only go where at lest one of its members 
had been before. Thus, a participant possessing oppositional knowledge and/or 
experience was often able to facilitate the deconstruction of ideologies held by other 
group members; however, when no participant possessed this location, much time 
was spent discussing issues at a superficial level and/or being "bored." Additionally, 
those issues which were not dealt with in class or only received superficial mention 
continued to be resisted in student dialogues. Although many issues appeared to 
received mention without interrogation, no issue was resisted as strongly as that of 
sexual-orientation. Eventhough two of the five autobiographies read in this class 
were written by homosexuals (Gloria Anzaldua and Richard Rodriguez), this topic 
was primarily ignored. When sexual-orientation was raised, it was strongly resisted 
by the participants. This resistance is evident in Melinda's response to Borderlands: 
La Frontera. "I say darm, you have to look at it from a perspective of a lesbian, and I 
can't think like that. I can't read it." 

DISCUSSION 

In light of these findings, several implication to the theory and practice of 
radical pedagogy in adult education may be observed. Within the context of this 
course, one's views appeared to be directly influenced by one's location. This was 
especially noted in relation to speech and silence. While many students of color 
understood silence as a factor in their experience during this course, both white 
females interviewed perceived all participants as feeling free to speak. Furthermore, 
all of the students of color who self identified as coming from working-class 
backgrounds, articulated their fear that they may have silenced others. This was not 
mentioned by the students of color from middle-class backgrounds. These students 
did mention the phenomena of being silenced, yet did not speak of their role in the 
process. The white students, on the other hand, as they did not mention silence as a 
factor in this class, did not acknowledge their role in the process. Thus, it appeared 
that not only race, but class affected the perceptions of these students. Positionality 
also appeared to affect the depth of analysis one desired. Although many students of 
color mentioned wanting more interrogation into the issues discussed, neither of 
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the white students interviewed expressed this desire. This yearning was mentioned 
by students of color from both working-class and middle-class backgrounds. 

Secondly, as dialogue is a central feature of radical pedagogy, it appeared 
that the skill to participate in a conversation specifically focused at constructing 
knowledge may need to be taught. It is noted that explicitly teaching students how 
to dialogue is problematic, as it implies the notion that there is an ideal dialogical 
construction, thus positioning dialogue as an essentialist notion. Yet, I still find 
myself, at this moment, believing that dialogue which interrogates the textural and 
the personal while problematizing the voices that create the discussion (Ellsworth, 
1992) is more inclined to facilitate the construction of in-depth knowledge and 
disrupt the hegemony than a conversation, left untouched, which emerges in its 
own organic form. Furthermore, it may prove advantageous to provide deeper 
interrogation into what is said and by whom (Giroux, 1994). As it appeared that 
many of the white students were unaware of their dialogical patterns which silenced 
other students, perhaps directly addressing these concerns could increase the 
benefits of this process. Additionally, an instructor's use of authority to control who 
speaks and how often may ease the tensions surrounding the issue of dialogue 
being dominated by a few. It also appeared that if it is desired for the students to 
delve into a topic, this issue must first be dealt with by the instructor. And finally, 
making available a variety of dialogical contexts appeared to increase the number of 
students who are able to participate in this process. 

Although group work is often suggested within radical pedagogy, this 
practice appeared to have both it limitations and its possibilities. In practice, an on- 
going small group was needed to create the space for both solidarity and in-depth 
discussions. However, it was also noticed that students needed support within both 
group contexts (on-going small study group and student-led dialogical sessions) for 
dealing with issues. Although this may prove problematic, for any outside 
influence interferes with the group process, lack of support left the students unable 
to deal with those issues which they did not have the framework or experience to 
handle. 

And finally, it became evident that all three strands of radical pedagogy 
were essential to the instructional experience in this context. Components of critical 
pedagogy were accessed as this course was set within the framework of a 
participatory, dialectical, and dialogical practice (Freire, 1970; Shor, 1992). Aspects of 
feminist pedagogy were observed as dialogue went beyond the public and the 
rational to include the personal and the subjective. Additionally, influences of 
feminist pedagogy were visible as the tendency to measure truth against one norm 
was reduced by forefronting that knowledge is a social construction produced in the 
interactions between multiple positions (Lather, 1991; Sheared, 1994). And finally, 
some of the more radical strands of multicultural education were apparent as 
marginal discourses were centered (Giroux & McLaren, 1994; Mohanty, 1994; 

Sheared, 1994). 

Although the findings of this study are limited, their implications indicate 
that further research and practice within the field of radical pedagogy may continue 
to lead us toward a more equitable pedagogy. 
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A Researcher and Activist in the Mexican Borderlands 

Deborah W. Kilgore, Texas A&M University. 

Abstract: Dual roles of activist and researcher in a collective social 
movement highlight conflicting research needs for objectivity and subjectivity that 
may be reconciled through self-conscious critique. This was demonstrated during a 
study of a collective workers’ rights movement on the U.S.-Mexico border in 1996. 

John 1 drove the rental car while Maria pointed out sights that might interest 
us. In the back, I sat on the hump between two labor union activists: one American 
and one Canadian. Maria spoke Spanish, and John attempted to maneuver the 
busy Juarez streets and translate at the same time. “There are many labor 
attorneys’ offices on this street, she’s saying.” Maria pointed and John made his 
way over to the left. “They set up their offices near the factories so the workers will 
have easy access” (tr). 2 

We drove past a deserted gate house onto a wide avenue. The median strip 
was grassy and planted with trees and shrubs. There were landscaped gardens on 
either side of the road, in front of clean and modem looking buildings. “This is an 
industrial park where many of us work” (tr). Most buildings had high fences 
around them, some with barbed wire at the top. 

Beyond a stoplight, we continued another block up a hill and tinned onto a 
narrow packed dirt road with s mall concrete and makeshift wooden structures 
crowded together on either side of the road. “They build the factories near the 
colonias (neighborhoods) to have access to available workers. Sometimes, they 
build them right on top of the colonias and people have to move” (tr). 

We met other visitors in front of a concrete house with pieces of wood and 
rusted metal in piles around the dirt yard. John entered the house while we 
gathered on the road. Some of the Americ ans took out their cameras while the rest 
of us stared at the ground uncomfortably. John eventually motioned for us to join 
him at the door. Behind him stood Irma, the occupant of the house. 

I was one of the first people to enter Irma’s home. It was a four-room 
concrete structure with no glass in the windows nor door in the doorway. The walls 
had been painted several times before, but the paint had all but chipped away. 
There were exposed wood beams on the ceiling and a dusty concrete floor. As I 
stepped tentatively over the door sill, John moved aside and Irma came forward to 
embrace me, smiling widely. “Bueno!” I continued into the kitchen to make room 
for the rest of our party. As Irma welcomed the next visitor, I smiled at Jolanda, a 
neighbor of Irma’s. Jolanda shyly smiled back. 

The kitchen contained a jagged wooden table with two rusted and splintered 
folding chairs. The weathered cupboards displayed a motley array of plastic and 



1 All names of people and organizations have been changed to protect anonymity. 

2 The abbreviation (tr) means the speaker’s words were translated from Spanish to English, 
usually by a third party interpreter. 
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glass jars, cups, and plates. There was a stand-alone gas stove in the comer of the 
kitchen. There was no sink, because Irma’s home had no running water. 

When we were gathered inside, John said, “Now you may ask Irma 
questions.” There was a silence broken only by the click and whir of a camera, 
during which I watched and waited for the lengthening ash on another visitor’s 
cigarette to break and fall to the floor. Irma smiled encouragingly and some of us 
began to relax. She told us she had worked in the factories in Juarez for twelve 
years. She liked living in the colonia because of the community that had developed 
among her neighbors. We also shared stories about ourselves and our homes. 

As we prepared to leave, I hugged the two women. Jolanda told me privately 
that she would have invited us to her home, but she had only one small room in 
which she and her four children lived. “I came with my children from the South 
four years ago, with only the shirts on our backs. I didn’t know anything. People 
here helped me a lot. If you return, I would like you to visit my home” (tr). 

Giroux, Shumway, Smith, and Sosnoski (1985) wrote, “The intellectual is 
more than a person of letters, or a producer and transmitter of ideas. Intellectuals 
are also mediators, legitimators, and producers of ideas and practices; they perform 
a function eminently political in nature” (p. 478). They proposed that researchers 
should be “resisting intellectuals” who must: 

“..engage in projects which encourage them to address their own critical role 
in the production and legitimation of social relations. Such projects are 
necessary not only to fight against conservative intellectuals and the multiple 
contexts in which legitimation processes occur, but also to broaden the 
theoretical and political movements outside the university.” (p. 480). 

If one engages in activist research that falls outside reward systems that 
protect and perpetuate the status quo, the question becomes how best to engage in 
this research. The researcher’s role is complicated, as I discovered during the 
study. I observed two dimensions that determined my own position as an actor in 
the research project: my actions and the participants’ expectations. As I began to 
interact with the activists, they frequently commented on their perceptions about 
the practices and role of academicians in general. I felt I needed to maintain at 
least some objectivity, but I also needed to understand the worker’s native view. In 
developing empathy, I felt the urgency of participants’ demands from the system to 
which I, too, belonged. Ultimately, I was stymied by questions like: “What am I 
doing here, anyway?” and “Who do I think I am?” 

Participatory research is one critical research method in which both 
researchers and participants take active roles in the design and implementation of 
the project (Sohng, 1995). It is informed by the experiences and needs of the 
participants, promotes empowerment through the development of a true 
consciousness about the dominant ideological system, and recognizes that action 
without critical reflection may be disastrous while theory without collective social 
action is meaningless idealism (Freire, 1974). 
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If we view participatory research projects positioned somewhere between 
those that contain little opportunity for system members to participate in design 
and implementation and those that are conducted with participants fully engaged 
in the effort, we find a researcher’s role also falling into place along a spectrum 
between two roles that I term as “Know-it-all” and “Peer Participant.” Know-it-all 
researchers encourage little input from participants, while Peer Participant 
researchers encourage and facilitate full project involvement from participants. 

Know-it-alls may view reality through a filter constructed of their own 
experiences. For example, some North Americans enter border activism without 
understa n d in g the minds of Mexican workers regarding working conditions. 

.. .They hear about the maquilas 3 and they think that that’s the only thing 
that’s going on in the border area. . .And they’re so focused on that; they have 
such a concept of what it is. . .yet when you go into Mexico you realize 
that. . .the maquiladores are not necessarily this great exploiter in the first 
way that the Mexican might think of it. 

North American researchers may impose their cultural orientation to 
material wealth as a symbol of individual capability. Lynn, an American labor 
union activist, said, “Sometimes it’s real easy for people on this side (of the border) 
to say, How can those people live in those conditions?’ “ Albert, an Hispanic- 
American labor leader, also cautioned, “You can’t go into the situation with (the) 
kind of attitude that you’re just helping the poor people.” 

There’s always that tendency - 1 talked about the colonias and how even 
though I consider them disgusting and rundown — people that live in them 
are very proud of what they’ve been able to accomplish. I mean, they build 
homes out of practically nothing -- a couple of cement blocks, cardboard — and 
they re very proud of the fact that they have a home. . . 

A particular brand of Know-it-all is the Protagonista. Protagonistas are so 
enthusiastic about correcting social ills that they become the focus of their activ ism , 
rather than attending to those they are trying to help. “To protagonize means you 
want to. ..be the person that is the hero of the story. And that’s. ..I think that’s a 
danger of organizers anywhere. It doesn’t have to be cross-border organizers, 
there’s a temptation to want to do that in many situations.” 

Researchers may become so enamored with themselves and their research 
that they tend to highlight their own role in the collective social movement. For 
example, an American researcher described his efforts to a group of Mexican 
workers: “7 spoke, 7 presented, me, my mouth, to (a large corporation) and 
presented a request for them to do a... study... I did the presentation (at the 
meeting), I was great (emphasis added)!” 

We must understand that participants are the ones who know their own lives 
best and can be a great resource, not only in providing information, but in bringing 



3 “Maquila” and “Maquiladora” are terms for foreign-owned assembly factories in Mexico. 
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to li g ht the most interesting problems and the most feasible approaches to those 
problems. “Worker input is crucial. Workers need to know their roles and feel 
comfortable. They will bring the issues that rise to the top.” 

A more positive role for the researcher is Peer Participant. This person 
encourages participation in the design and implementation of the project. Most 
Mexican activists and workers voiced a desire for researchers and organizers to 
include workers in decision-m aking processes ( “We must correct ourselves.”). 

As opposed to playing the Know-It-All role, researchers and activists should 
“try to do the kind of organization that’s really empowering, that’s not just coming 
in to say Sve have all these answers, you should do this...’” Angela, a worker in 
Ciudad Acuna, expressed her interest in self-determination, “I think that (we) are 
(all) really concerned with transforming the systems in which we exist” (tr). 

Participants want to be included in the research design; at a min imum they 
want to understand why the research is being done. Paco, a Mexican- American 
activist, asked a researcher about an economic study: 

Would it be important, to know some of those things that affect the pricing? 
Besides the lack of justice?... (M)aybe the common people would like to learn 
that... Because I think that if I was gonna (help with the study), I’d want to 
know why ...I think it’s important for people to say “I don’t have a job.” But 
it’s more important for people to say “Why I don’t have a job. Why is it?” 

At the heart of the Peer Participant role is a respect for people: 

I think that. . . anybody who’s ever been successful has only been successful if 
they’ve had a respect for the basic dignity of people and realize there’s a lot of 
people out there who live in what we would consider inhuman conditions but 
that’s what they’ve had to deal with and they make the best of it that they 
know how, and provided that we can help them get information... We can help 
empower them. They can then take up their own fight. And, you know, they 
know how to do that best. 

Researchers who actively engage in the role of Peer Participant recognize 
that the work they do is not about them, but about the communities and individuals 
among whom they have the privilege to work. They act strategically, yet self- 
consciously, and with a measure of humility. “They’re not about credit, you know, 
they just do the work...” 

The researcher’s role is not always fully self-determined. Participants’ 
expectations can also impact the researcher’s identity and effectiveness. Activists 
discussed researchers who were “Political Tourists” who came to look but did not 
contribute to participants’ immediate well-being. “Even though one has experienced 
empowering cognitive and behavioral changes, it is difficult to argue that one is 
empowered as long as those personal and interpersonal changes have no impact on 
socially unjust situations which affect one’s life” (Breton, 1994, p. 31). 

Mexicans are sensitive to American observers in part because “many times 
Mexicans’ only contacts with the gringos are at the bridge or at tourist sites...” 
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Additionally, more than one participant pointed out that cross-border 
organizing activities have become fashionable, in a sense. 

It’s like the in thing to do, go down there, visit the colonias and go home and 
talk about how terrible it is. And that’s it. ... They’re (just) political tourists 
and they come down and they look... They go back to their homes and their 
comfortable lifestyle and they forget about it. 

The expectation that researchers on the border are Political Tourists may 
influence their role and effectiveness in the social movement. Activists who have 
previously had a negative experience with researchers may be less inclined to 
cooperate. Researchers who address these concerns by assuming a defensive Know- 
it-all role may be less effective in generating mutual understandings. On the other 
hand, researchers who assume an exaggerated role of Peer Participant, guiltily 
stumbling along, may be unable to make strategic project decisions. 

There is also an expectation among activists on the border that researchers 
will be “Legitimators” who bring credible information and lend credibility to the 
movement simply because they are academics. Studies were frequently quoted to 
illustrate and prove various assertions. “A questionnaire is a tool that can help us to 
orient and understand the tendencies that exist. It helps us to reflect” (tr). 

Knowledge generated in research studies is used for conscientizacion of 
workers and activists. Conscientizacion is most closely translated as critical 
consciousness raising: raising people’s awareness of oppressive relationships that 
exist in their lives. The Mexican activists and workers frequently analyzed complex 
situations where oppressive conditions exist in order to understand how the 
situation developed and decide the best way to change it. “We need to understand 
what’s happening in this structure that we’re living in.... We’re more concerned 
about the daily violence that the worker lives. We have to redesign relationships 
because they destroy peoples’ lives” (tr). 

Albert pointed out that American workers can be transformed through open 
communication and solidarity as well: 

...Even some of the non-Hispanics begin to see that these guys are just trying 
to make a living. Trying to feed their families in the same fashion that we’re 
frying to feed our families here in the U.S. and they are real genuine people, 
and not these monsters that will take your jobs as a lot of people have a 
tendency to believe when we talk about Mexico. 

Open dialogue is fundamental to conscientizacion, and researchers must 
understand this when they do work on the border. A researcher who can help keep 
the dialogue open, especially a researcher with an understanding of both North 
American and Mexican culture, will gain trust and cooperation from participants. 

...What makes it successful is having somebody there who is sufficiently 
aware of the experiences of both sides — to be able to interpret their realities 
when people get together to meet. You go into Mexico, it’s a different world. 
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What you see is not necessarily what’s going on. So sometimes it’s helpful for 
somebody to sort of facilitate in that coming together. 

On the other hand, expectations that researchers will add good information 
and legitimacy to a project is balanced by the sobering recognition that they have 
other goals besides the improvement of the participants’ lives. 

...Academics have to produce academic work and so forth, so they have a 
need to get their subjects and do a study and extract information, it almost 
becomes an extracting industry, like mining. It’s a resource, people and their 
experience and their sufferings. And. . .we have to be conscious of that. 

The researcher who conveys a sense of legitimacy (i.e., being an expert) must 
also convey a sense of humility. A Know-it-all researcher may alienate system 
members whose participation is necessary for the completion of the project. On the 
Other hand, a Peer Participant researcher who promotes participation may gain the 
trust of system members, but may also have a more difficult time staying focused on 
the goals of the research for fear of displeasing anyone. Finally, a researcher must 
be sensitive to the immediate needs and feelings of the participants. A Political 
Tourist will not gain trust or cooperation from system members in the long run. 

So where does this leave researchers, pulled and pushed on all sides by 
differing cultural contexts, perceptions, and behaviors? The researcher treads a 
narrow and difficult path in order to gain and maintain the needed trust and 
cooperation of participants, and at the same time generate interesting knowledge. 

Conscientizacion can assist researchers studying in an activist context. We 
should engage in self-conscious critique of our actions and interactions with study 
participants, maintaining as balanced a perspective as possible. We should analyze 
our responses to the perceptions and demands of participants, to ensure that these 
responses are consciously critical, rather than unconscious and uncritical. 

...Any time you’re not a Mexican worker, you’re involved in a different 
dynamic, you all of a sudden have something that you’re trying to do. Which 
is not exactly what the worker’s trying to do. And it’s not to stop yourself 
from doing it, but it’s helpful ...to analyze what we’re doing because it affects 
how we make decisions. 

An indication that self-conscious critique was working for me was when a 
Mexican activist said to me, “I do not know you, but I feel you are kind” (tr). 
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How Adult Experience as a Supervising Decision-maker 

Can Inhibit Learning: 

An examination of undergraduate senior projects. 



Elliott Lauderdale 
Assistant Professor 
University of South Alabama 



This paper reports on a preliminary investigation of a hypothesis generated from an 
ongoing examination of the senior research projects of a interdisciplinary adult degree 
program at an urban university. A review of adult education writing addressing the 
work of Chris Argyris reveals a tendency to overlook its application to this research 
problem. Does positive supervisory experience inhibit adult learning? 

In the formative evaluation of teaching and practice, I have found that our 
students with the best grades and the most confidence sometimes do mediocre senior 
projects. Often these students are in supervisory positions. Evidence of positive 
experience limiting one's ability to learn resulted from from a close reading of 
completed senior projects and from teaching experience in a senior project proposal 
writing course. 

While the research is qualitative and exploratory, there are several initial 
indicators of the problem. Frequently students who describe their position as chief, 
supervisor, or manager have submitted prescriptive projects which neglect 
seemingly obvious contrary interpretations or recommendations. When specifically 
invited to consider an opposing interpretation, these adults either ignore the 
invitation or consider other views in a cursory manner. Their sense of relevance 
appears to cause them to ignore literature written by other schools of interpretation. 
Their knowledge of their own complex problem situation leads them to dismiss 
evidence from similar situations on what appear to be trivial differences. These 
managers are not necessarily tradition-bound; rather then often advocate change and 
ignore traditional perspectives. One common indicator is the frequency of "should" 
and "must" in their writing. 

I worked closely with a wonderful and caring police chief who did not seem 
capable of understanding how others would not share his moral vision about 
diversity training when he told them they should. The Chief had few doubts; his 
vision was supported by his reading of the professional and business literature on 
diversity and public safety. He had learned to be decisive. My own reading of the 
literature saw backlash and resistance looming. Doubting his experience may have 
allowed him to anticipate resistance, marshall the additional evidence I suggested, or 
present his case in a less didactic manner. Other less modest and less cooperative 
students who have succeeded as medical office managers, engineering supervisors, 
computer engineers, or government managers have written papers full of "must and 
should" and have refused to consider divergent perspectives or an interdisciplinary 
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A major contribution of the discipline of adult education is overturning the 
conventional notion that intellectual and cognitive growth occurs primarily in 
educational institutions to young people. While many in higher education persist in 
denying the value of adult reflection on experience and its contribution to the 
university, as adult educators we may be hindered by our habitual affirmation of 
experience and by our battle with the traditional educational hegemony. 

A general review of the literature on adult education and experience reveals 
little about how experience might prevent us from learning. A database search of 
ERIC, and two business databases (Infotrac and ABI Inform) revealed few cases 
where experience was viewed as anything but beneficial. In the education literature, 
experience was either lived or devised but rarely anything but educational. The 
more typical case is "to show students that they are here, that their voices matter, 
and that their experiences are valued."(Brookfield, 95) Boud, Keogh, & Walker, who 
focus on learning and experience, mention the learners' "history of success allowing 
them to enter more fully into the new context" and that "a positive attitude towards 
ourselves as learners is a necessary prerequisite. . ." (1985 22, 35) 

There is some guidance concerning experience as an educational disadvantage 
in discussions of overcoming prejudice. (Ross-Gordon, et al, and Loden & Rosener) 
Mezirow discusses epistemic, sociocultural, and psychic distortions which inhibit 
adults from choosing "more inclusive differentiated permeable and integrative 
perspectives."(1991 13-18) 

Merriam, Mott, and Lee (1996) have also identified this bias in the adult 
education literature which assumes learning from life experience is positive. 

"(T)here is scant reference to learning and the inhibition of personal growth."(2) 
While these authors discuss learning from the negative interpretation of life 
experience, I propose examining how learning is hindered by positive interpretations 
of the life experiences of supervisors or decision-makers. 

While in almost all cases uncovered in the literature search businesses, 
profited from experience and required it, but there were some indications of 
experience as a reliance on an outdated culture, espoused theory, or a wrongheaded 
theory-in-use. 

Whyte, Finger and Wollis, and the literature on action or strategic research 
note the gulf between university and discipline-based research and applied research. 
Argyris and Schon (1989) state that the challenge of action research is to achieve an 
"appropriate rigor" between irrelevance and the undisciplined. "Argyris and 
*modesty" became useful search statements. 

A brief review of the adult education literature on reflective practitioners and 
treatments of the range of practical research approaches variously called 
participatory action research, action science, or critical reflection reveals an 
interesting manifestation of the positive experience bias. While Victoria Marsick 
advocates incorporating some of the rigorous methods of action science into action 
leaming(1991: 31), many writers appear to overlook major emphases of Chris 
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Argyris. One such emphasis noted by Jack Mezirow is that we avoid negative 
feelings, that is, learners should feel good. 

Mezirow notes how subcultures place little value on becoming critically 
reflective. (1991: 359) However an educator's role in combating this lack of reflection 
does not resemble a consultant's employment of techniques. Rather, an educator's 
challenge is to foster resistance to assumptions about educators acting upon students. 
Does this assume a lack of an active resistance by the learner to transformational 
thinking? Would not an action oriented approach call for a confrontation? Mezirow 
relates how Schon practices a form of artistry which allows him to listen to and 
confront student backtalk. 

The reader is then referred to Brookfield for a hint at how artistry might 
confront negative feelings by balancing "unqualified support with a challenge to 
old modes of thinking." (Mezirow 373) This is a way to deal with negative feelings. 

Does Stephen Brookfield help us understand negative feelings and our 
eventual goal of evaluating whether positive experiences might inhibit learning? The 
managers he describes "act thinkingly," so they are not similar to those I have 
discovered in my reading of senior projects. These progressive managers do not 
appear to make the same mistakes Argyris discovers in his years of research. 

In contrast to progressive managers, workers in worker-managed companies 
need to develop confidence in their competence and to recognize the need to avoid 
their "stereotypical notions of opposing camps" and "demands for immediate 
innovation altered by the inexorable demands of market forces." (Brookfield 150) 
These descriptions are an effort to moderate excessive romanticism about workplace 
democracy, but the contrast between characterizations of management and labor 
remains. Another adult education espoused-theory advocates solidarity with the 
oppressed. Major insights in participatory action research resulted from action to 
resolve labor management contradictions. (Whyte) The conclusion of Fingar and 
Wollis that educators be more modest, empirical, and less envious of management 
may be appropriate here. 

It may be that adult education's positive experience bias is causing us to pay 
less attention to labor management conflict. Brookfield further developed his 
chapter on "Using the Workplace as a Resource for Learning" by applying the Schon 
and Argyris concept of espoused theory to adult education in a wonderfully succinct 
manner. "...(E)ducation should help people become increasing self-directed. A third 
holds that participatory methods are most suitable, because they help learners make 
connections between their own experiences and the ideas they are exploring, 
..."(1987:153) Brookfield mentions occurrences which could result in critical 
reflection on ones experience or a modification of ones espoused theory for reasons 
which include: repeated discrepancies, "fear of appearing incompetent," "cognitive 
dissonance, or vulnerability." Professionals who modify espoused theory must be 
able to make free and informed choices. (Brookfield 155) 
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But if professionals or workers cannot make free and informed choices or if 
they misuse that power, then theories-in-use might still not be revealed. This 
concept of defensiveness, which has been central to the confrontational work of Chris 
Argyris, is surprisingly rare in the adult education literature. Merriam, Mott, and 
Lee (1996) cite a very brief description in Kidd. (1973: 96) Several interesting 
examples of defending experiential practice against criticism arose in a review of 
senior projects and teaching notes. 

One student who rejected suggestions of academic journal articles as 
irrelevant to the practical problems of medical office administration included the 
following in her final description of method: 

in-depth library research includes a Search Packet from the Medical 
Group Management Association - a professional organization of which 
I am a member. I have had personal experience and have incorporated 
that experience into this project. 

Despite some immodesty, this particular student returned after graduating to 
thank me for badgering her into doubting and going beyond her experience. 

An abstract of a column entitled "The Modesty Trap" by consultant in 
Working Woman (August 1994) notes "Women are willing to communicate their 
fears and doubts to business colleagues and this can hurt their career growth."(53) 
This particular recommendation is diametrically opposed to Argyris' Type II 
approach and to the recent finding of Bass and Avolio that female managers are seen 
by their reports as more transformational than their male counterparts. (549) These 
women's collective learning approach may differ from the adult education's 
espoused advocacy of self-directed learning may resemble the unilateral strategies of 
protection and control which Schon and Argyris identified with Type I approach. 

Chris Argyris in "Skilled Incompetence" argues that pinpointing personality 
hides the real culprit - skill. (75) The most skilled professionals are often those who 
are best at covering up problems and avoiding conflict. These skilled professionals 
are among the few people who enjoy the luxury of the positive conditions included 
in the Brookfield-Mezirow "authentic framework." (Brookfield, 1987: 48). 

Argyris' "Teaching Smart People How to Learn" reported that very competent 
and well educated consultants to be unable to evaluate themselves critically. This 
theme has been developed through years of research - "Students ... express their 
feelings and views in a way that does not invite or encourage confrontation ... This 
role behavior is high on advocacy and high on control." (1976 :642) 

Paulo Friere in a conference at Cornell University noted a special kind of 
intelligence which was hard to translate but which resembled "street smarts." Being 
out of power gives one some toughness, flexibility, and tolerance of ambiguity. This 
paper explores ways in which being in power may limit one's ability to learn. 
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An ongoing review of more than four hundred sixty students' senior projects 
advised by faculty in all disciplines in the university provides an opportunity to find 
textual support for the following hypothesis: Positive adult experience as a 
supervisor or decision-maker can inhibit learning. 

Merriam, Mott and Lee conclude that learning is viewed in the literature as 
"fundamentally positive" and rarely "about anger, bitterness, intolerance, distrust or 
fear." This paper contends that these "undiscussables"(Argyris and Schon, 1978) are 
an important element in the learning situation for the diverse people and supervisors 
with whom we work. How may we provoke a confident supervisor into more 
critical thinking? 



Law enforcement professionals need to develop cultural empathy. 
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THE INTERCONNECTING WEB: ADULT LEARNING COHORTS AS SITES FOR 
COLLABORATIVE LEARNING, FEMINIST PEDAGOGY AND 
EXPERIENTIAL WAYS OF KNOWING 



Randee Lipson Lawrence, National-Louis University 

This paper describes research conducted to understand and give meaning to the 
experience of adults learning in cohort groups, in non-traditional graduate and 
undergraduate degree programs in higher education. The researcher sought to enter 
into the lived world of the learners to view the experience from their perspectives. 

Introduction 

A cohort, as defined in this study is a group of 12-20 adult students who meet together 
once a week for a four hour block of time over a period of 14-18 months, to complete a 
sequence of courses leading to a degree. As a facilitator of such groups for over 12 years, I 
have made some interesting observations. The students come into the learning group with 
no prior knowledge of each other and perhaps little in common except a mutual desire to 
complete their degree. Many are attracted by the accelerated nature of the program and the 
fact that it is designed to accommodate the schedule of working adults. A few have had prior 
cohort experience and come mainly for that reason, but by and large that is not a driving force 
for enrollment. 

As time goes on, something happens to this collection of individuals; they become a 
group. As they work together and share experiences over time, they get to know each other. 
In many cases, the group becomes an essential part of the learning process. Many students 
remark that their self-confidence has increased, sometimes dramatically, and they 
acknowledge how much they have learned from each other. 

This study is informed by literature in the fields of experiential learning, collaborative 
learning, and feminist pedagogy as well the critical pedagogy of Paulo Freire, Ira Shor and 
Myles Horton. 



Methodology 

Data were obtained through conversational interviews and focus group discussions 
with 29 students and through analysis of reflection papers written by an additional 18 
students. The participants who ranged in age from 23-64, were students or recent graduates of 
degree programs in Applied Behavioral Science, Management and Business, Adult Education 
or Health Care Leadership, at one university, which utilized the cohort model. 

Hermeneutic phenomenological reflection as defined by Van Manen (1990) was the 
methodological tool for data analysis which allowed for both description and interpretation of 
lived experience. In hermeneutical research, data analysis is not a separate process from data 
gathering, nor does it stand apart from writing about the research. I began my analysis after 
the first interview, which was taped and transcribed. The first reading occurred while 
simultaneously listening to the tape to get a holistic sense of what occurred. In essence, I was 
re-experiencing the interview, putting it out in front of me in a very literal sense in order 
truly "see" the experience. The second reading was more analytical. Words, phrases and 
paragraphs that seemed to have meaning were highlighted. Notes or memos were written in 
the margins to suggest ideas, questions, possible connections, and preliminary thematic 



constructs. For each of the identified themes I began to look at how the experience of being in 
a cohort was intersubjectively viewed by the participants. I used a reflective mode to begin 
forming an interpretation of what I was learning. 

Findings 

Six intersecting themes emerged as structures of the experience of learning in a cohort 
group (Lawrence, 1996): 

Building a learning community - Participants created a group identity, personality, 
history and culture over time. This was characterized by shared commitment and mutual 
respect. Since participants worked together over an extended period of time, they got to know 
one another at a deeper level than classmates in a single course. As they became more 
comfortable with one another they felt safe to express what they were thinking and feeling 
without fear of judgement. This perception of safety was critical for meaningful 
communication to occur. Leadership in the group was democratic rather than hierarchical. 
The instructors were seen as playing a pivotal role in the functioning of the group by setting 
the climate for collaborative learning, reframing the role of "expert," and encouraging and 
promoting meaningful dialogue. 

Experiencing a collaborative process- Experiential learning played a significant role in 
the cohorts. Students discovered that hearing the experiences of others helped them to learn 
by introducing new perspectives on issues. Hearing peers experiences helped them to connect 
to new ideas and concepts when their own knowledge base was limited. Students and 
teachers co-created knowledge through mutual inquiry and building on the experiences and 
perspectives of others. 

Knowing and learning- Cohort members became open to new ideas as they actively 
engaged in critical reflection. Many developed an attitude of openness to new experiences, 
and consideration of alternative ideas and perspectives. They began to view learning as a 
process of mutual discovery. Most of the participants gradually began to trust the process that 
they could direct their own learning activities and that there were few single correct answers 
or universal truths. Meeting the course requirements became secondary to learning for many 
of them. 

Val uing multiple perspectives-Divergent views expressed from different backgrounds, 
experience and knowledge bases opened participants eyes to new ways of thinking, creating 
increased opportunities for learning. Each member was recognized as having something 
valuable to contribute to the group. Diversity both enhanced and inhibited the learning 
process. Age and occupational differences were valued by all while differences in race and 
sexual orientation caused tension in some groups. 

Bridging interpersonal connections-Cohorts are made up of networks of relationships. 
Subgroups often form which can be positive in that they provide motivation, support and 
connectedness among the members. They can also be a negative influence by dividing the 
group and limiting opportunities for differing perspectives to be heard. At a minimum level, 
the group members accepted one another and developed good working relationships. Some 
groups went beyond acceptance to empathy and caring for one another. Often genuine 
friendships formed. Group members gave each other moral and emotional support to keep 
one another from becoming discouraged. Individuals felt a sense of belonging. They did not 
have to go through the process alone. 
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Facilitating individual development-Experiencing success and being validated by peers 
increased individuals' self-confidence. Individual success and perseverance was nurtured by 
the group in many cases. The cohort often represented a source of stability in an otherwise 
chaotic life. Individuals often experienced transformation and a growth of self-knowledge. 
The group acted as a mirror, allowing the individual to learn about herself through the eyes 
of others. 



Discussion 

Learning in a cohort differs from traditional education in many ways. The most 
striking difference is that students become interdependent upon one another. Their 
individual and collective knowledge and experiences are combined to contribute to the 
learning process. The fact that they get to know one another increases their participation and 
their opportunities for learning. In an environment where learners' experience is valued 
and sought, students share more with each other. 

In order for a cohort to be a positive growth-enhancing experience for its members, 
certain factors needed to be in place. Participants thrived in an environment where there was 
mutual trust and respect. It was important that group members shared in their commitment 
to the group and to all of its members. The students who felt the most positive about their 
cohorts freely shared their experiences and sought out the experiences of others. They 
questioned and challenged one another in critical ways and developed group goals for 
everyone to succeed. In order for learning to take place, it was essential that individuals were 
open to learning from one another. This meant a willingness to question their own 
assumptions and learning to view ideas from multiple perspectives. In the most successful 
groups, diversity was valued. Many students broke out of their comfort zones of dealing with 
people who were similar to them. This often meant making a special effort to vary their 
vision like a photographer hanging over the edge of a cliff to get a different view. (Lawrence 
and Mealman, 1996) They developed caring and supportive relationships with their cohort 
members which helped them to keep going during stressful periods. Individuals found joy 
in learning which extended far beyond their school experience. 

Many of the cohort participants admitted to undergoing what Mezirow (1991) 
referred to as a perspective transformation. They changed in profound ways, most 
significantly in the way they viewed learning and the role of their own and others' experience 
in the learning process. As Bonnie described: 

I’ve always been very strict in my beliefs, very careful, very square. This is where they 
start. This is where they end. Now we have not had a class on religion in my whole 
master degree, and [yet] I am so different and have explored so many different things 
and read so many different books and listened to tapes and visited other churches, and 
I know that it has sparked my not being afraid to explore, hearing other people express 
some of their feelings. . . So I realized just the other day that I have done over a total 
half circle here, and I’m nowhere that I was before, and I didn't plan on taking this 
trip. I’m just there. 

Most of the students were conditioned from prior schooling into what one participant 
referred to as the ’’teach and test mode." They believed that knowledge was "out there" 
somewhere and that it was the role of the teacher to impart this knowledge to them. They 



were often uncomfortable with ambiguity and frustrated when the answers were not 
immediately forthcoming from the instructor. They gradually began to shift their view of the 
authority of knowledge (Bruffee, 1993) from the instructor to themselves and their 
classmates. The focus changed from what they needed to do to meet the teacher's 
expectations to what they wanted to know. They began to take more responsibility for their 
own learning and encouraged each other to take that responsibility by example. Once their 
perspective of acquiring and constructing knowledge shifted, their awareness of the learning 
opportunities around them increased. They saw themselves as lifelong learners. 

Cohorts have the potential to create an environment conducive to learning as 
described above; however, in some groups there were factors that inhibited learning. These 
included: unequal levels of commitment by members, i.e. some members not following 
through on tasks; closed- mindedness on the part of some members such as believing that 
they are always right and not willing to consider other views; group members whose learning 
styles were more independent who refused to collaborate; members who dominated or 
withdrew from the group; and members who persisted in viewing the instructor as the 
ultimate authority, discounting the experience and knowledge of their classmates. 

Much of the learning that takes place in the group depends upon the motivation of 
the individuals. Nevertheless, instructors who understand learning in cohorts from the 
perspective of the learner can have an impact on the experience by attending to group 
dynamics, promoting a safe environment, de-centering authority, promoting 
interdependence, maximizing the potential for co-creativity, encouraging exploration of 
multiple perspectives, valuing experiential ways of knowing, and helping students develop 
support systems within the group. 

Experiential Wavs of Knowing -Many of the participants began to value and appreciate 
experiential ways of knowing. They had learned experientially in the past, but, as Horton 
(1990) suggested, were not aware that their experiences had value. The cohort provided many 
opportunities for them to share experiences, build on the experiences of others, explore the 
meaning in those experiences and use their experience as a way of accessing theory. Another 
way they used experience was in the co-creation of knowledge. One person would share an 
experience or an idea and someone else would add their interpretation from their own frame 
of reference helping both to understand the idea more completely. This would often include 
the use of storytelling and metaphor. This level of sharing occurred most often in a trusting 
environment where people felt safe to express tentative, not fully-formed ideas. In the end, 
the sum of what they understood was greater than the contributions of each member. To co- 
create knowledge with others reframes the role of the teacher as expert. People need to 
believe that their experience and that of their peers is a valid source of knowledge. 

Theories of experiential learning have been around since the time of Dewey (1916). 
Kolb (1984) developed a model of experiential learning that included four access points for 
apprehending experiential knowledge: concrete experience, reflection, abstraction and 
experimentation. Of the theorists who have attempted to expand on Kolb’s model (Jarvis, 
1987; Bumard, 1988; Hutchings and Wutzdorff, 1988), only Bumard acknowledged experience 
sharing as an integral part of the experiential learning cycle. This sharing of experience is 
critical to learning in a cohort. 

Individuals come into the group with their own unique stocks of experiences. 
Experiences don’t always educate (Jarvis, 1987; Horton, 1990) but they can provide a strong 
foundation for learning. In a cohort, people get to know one another over time. During this 



time the members gradually share bits and pieces of their experiences as they become relevant 
to the discussion. As participants share their lived experiences they allow others to enter into 
them. More than merely hearing about someone’s experience, as one enters into a dialogue 
with that person, it becomes part of their own lived experience. Each new experience shared 
is viewed from the context of what one already knows about that person, which is more than 
the sum of their experiences. A cohort allows for one to view experiences in a more holistic 
way. 

Experiential learning in a cohort involves making sense of one's experience not only 
through personal reflection, as Kolb (1984) suggested, but through sharing the experience with 
others. Often the very act of articulating an experience in words helps the individual to 
understand its meaning. Hearing others interpretations of the experience in a group has the 
added benefit of allowing the individual to"see” the experience from multiple perspectives. 
As Kate observed: 

Here we were living through, reading about theories of adult development and 
learning, or stages of adulthood, and everybody was at a different stage, and we could 
see what was happening in each other’s lives. So to me, that made it a lot more fun 
and exciting. 

Collaborative leamine a ssumes that knowledge is socially, rather than individually, 
constructed (Bruffee, 1993). A limitation of previous research has been that the time frame 
of a traditional college class isn’t sufficiently long enough for true collaboration to occur. 
Because students remain together for an extended period of time, the cohort provides an 
effective model for studying the effects of collaborative learning. The reality of knowing 
one’s classmates over time, sharing multiple experiences, co-creating knowledge by exploring 
issues from many perspectives, building supportive relationships, democratic participation 
and modeling a passion for learning contributes to the collaborative learning process. This 
study did not attempt to evaluate learning in cohorts. It does not claim that collaborative 
learning is superior or inferior to others forms of learning. Its purpose was to understand the 
meaning of the learning experience for cohort participants. It does, however, suggest a 
starting point for understanding how collaboration impacts individual learning for some 
adults. 

Feminist Pedaeoev- There are no studies to my knowledge that link collaborative 
learning with feminist pedagogy, yet feminist pedagogy is by definition collaborative, with its 
focus on relationships and democratic participation. (Schniedewind, 1985; Belenky et al. 1986; 
Maher, 1987; Shrewsbury,1987) Students in cohorts become interdependent upon one 
another so that learning is less teacher-centered. Both men and women come to appreciate 
subjective ways of knowing where experience, intuition and emotion are valued along with 
rationality. Feminist pedagogy assumes that there are multiple realities rather than universal 
truths. The cohort creates a context for these multiple realities to be explored. Shrewsbury 
(1987) envisioned a feminist or liberatory classroom to include students engaged with one 
another and the community in a process of continuous reflection, a network of relationships 
where students respect each other’s differences and care about one another's learning, 
learning that builds on the experiences of the participants and a democratic community 
where power is shared. This study has shown that the potential for this sort of classroom is 
high in a cohort group if the students are equally committed to their learning process. 



This research explored the phenomenon of co-creativity. This process utilizes 
experiential and collaborative learning as well as feminist pedagogy. Students and teachers 
co-created knowledge in the classroom through dialogue and experience sharing. Participants 
alternatively described this process as "bridging" or "sparking" off of the ideas of others and 
thus making connections. The cohort is ripe with opportunities for co-creation. This process 
rarely happens in a traditional lecture course where one engages with the material through 
individual reflection, if at all. In a cohort which allows for democratic participation, students 
can immediately verbalize their thoughts, thus making connections to the material. When 
others contribute their ideas as well, a bridge is built which increases understanding. 

Tentative ideas can be expressed to be played with and explored by the group. The result is a 
collective knowledge that is co-created by the group. 

Although students study theories of adult learning, they don't fully understand what 
it means to be an adult learner until they reflect on their experiences. Adult learning in a 
cohort is approached in ways that are congruent with individual learning styles and nurtured 
in a group environment. It involves making individual and group decisions, thinking 
through ideas, and creating knowledge. Adult learning also involves unlearning. This 
means letting go of assumptions about universal truths and embracing multiple realities. It 
involves admitting one's ignorance in order to actively learn from others. It involves 
stretching one's limits beyond one's assumed capabilities. Learning in a cohort is a collective 
process that sparks passion from one individual to the next and grows into a shared passion. 
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Academic vs. Integrated Functional-Context Literacy Programs: 
Responding to the Needs of Low Literate Clients of Welfare 

Larry G. Martin, Ph.D. 

University of Wisconsin -Milwaukee 

Abstract 

The “Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 
1996,” promises to usher in a new era of literacy progr ammin g as practitioners 
attempt to design short-term programs that address the academic and employment 
needs of low-literate welfare recipients. A comparative analysis of academic and 
integrated literacy/occupational s kills programs is presented. 



Introduction 

In August, 1996 the U.S. Congress passed, and President Clinton 
subsequently signed into law, the ‘Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Reconciliation Act of 1996.” This welfare reform legislation pro mis es to overhaul 
the federal system of welfare that has been in place for over 60 years. With the 
intent of providing a system of incentives and disincentives to compel welfare 
recipients to exercise personal responsibility via acquiring and keeping a job, the 
new legislation passes control over the welfare system to the states. Using block 
grants of federal money, states will now be primarily responsible for designing their 
own replacements for current welfare programs with the goal of unsubsidized work 
for recipients. Cash assistance will be limited to a total of five years in a life tim e 
and able-bodied adults will be required to work within two years (Aukofer, 1996). 
However, as states attempt to implement programs under the new legislation they 
will likely discover that the literacy levels, occupational knowledge, and work 
experiences, of a substantial proportion of welfare recipients are incompatible with 
the knowledge requirements of the jobs for which they are being targeted. 

The experiences, of several states at the forefront of welfare reform suggest 
that the new initiatives being launched nationally will have the effect of shifting 
the focus of educational programs that target welfare recipients. For example, 
during Wisconsin’s new welfare-to-work initiative, state-level JOBS (i.e.. Job 
Opportunities and Basic Skills) studies found that “remedial education has the 
lowest successful completion rate” of any of the JOBS program components (Jobs 
Annual Report - State of Wisconsin, 1994). Consequently, the employment 
counselors assigned the responsibility of assisting the employment efforts of welfare 
recipients decided that traditional literacy programs were a low priority for their 
clients. Students were directed to withdraw their participation and interested 
welfare clients were denied approval to participate. Welfare recipients were 
directed to participate in learning programs, e.g., Job Assessment, Job- 
Readiness/Motivation Training, Job Skills Training, and others that more 
effectively assist them in meeting the employment requirements of local employers. 
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The demands for employment relevance comes with a value judgment which 
implies that school-taught knowledge is not a legitimate means to assist learners in 
the acquisition of job-related s kills This perspective has compelled literacy 
practitioners in states at the forefront of welfare reform to shift from efforts to build 
the general literacy skills of welfare recipients, to the development of short-term 
educational programs that integrate literacy and occupational-skilLs training 
designed to assist them in the immediate acquisition of jobs (Cohen, 1994). 

The experiences of literacy practitioners in these states suggest the new 
legislation will usher in a new era of literacy progr amming which will require 
literacy practitioners to radically transform their mental models of “how 7 ’ and “why” 
literacy programs should be designed and delivered. This paper presents a 
comparative analysis of the traditional “academic” model of literacy provision and 
an emerging “integrated functional-context model that is believed to be more 
responsive to the needs of welfare recipients. 

Characteristics of Welfare Recipients 
Welfare recipients are typically described via deficit terminology that directs 
attention to shortcomings in their character, life experiences, abilities, 
achievements, and/or personal life styles. The act of receiving welfare has become 
stigmatized and individuals identified as recipients are labeled as social dev ian ts 
regardless of other redeeming attributes. There is considerable diversity within this 
population. Therefore, in interpreting statistical data on welfare recipients, 
programmers should be careful not to judge all recipients as characteristic of the 
norm. 

Demographic Characteristics 

Nationally, it is estimated that the current number of recipients of Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children hover between 14 and 15 million (NIL, 1994). 
Two-thirds of this number are children. In terms of age, the 4.6 million parents on 
AFDC are a young population: more than 50% are under 30, and about eight 
percent are under twenty, i.e., teenagers. However, about 42% of all single women 
currently receiving AFDC originally gave birth as teenagers (Cohen, 1994). 
Recipients represent diverse racial groups: 39% are African-American, 38 % are 
White, and 17% are Hispanic. Only a very small percentage of AFDC recipients, 
about 15%, receive continuous assistance for eight or more years. Most recipients 
are on and off the rolls for briefer spells (i.e., discrete periods of continuous receipt 
of AFDC). Approximately two-thirds of welfare recipients collect cash a s sistance for 
less than 2 years at a spell. About 50% of this population return at some point over 
the next five years, during another period of unemployment or hard times. 

Educational Attainment and Skills 

As a group, welfare recipients have significantly lower educational 
attainment and achievement than the general adult population. Cohen (1994) 
suggested that nearly 50% of welfare recipients have less than a high school 
diploma, as compared with 27% of the general adult population. In a study of the 
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literacy skills of 106 randomly selected welfare recipients in Arkansas, Marsh II et 
al. (1990) differentiated three levels of literacy within the sample: 36% of the 
sample possessed “advanced literacy,” i.e., functioning at nearly the eleventh-grade 
level in both reading and writing skills, and possessed average cognitive ability; 
17% of the sample were functionally literate, but were below average on cognitive 
ability; and 47% were functionally illiterate and were si gnifi cantly below average 
on cognitive ability. 

The findings by Marsh II et al (1990) were corroborated by Zill et al. (1991; 
cited in Cohen, 1994) who pointed out that there is considerable diversity within 
the population of welfare mothers in terms of literacy and employment experience. 
Nearly one quarter have cognitive achievement scores that are average or above, 
and 20% have at least two years of work experience in the previous five years. 
Therefore they are considered to “job ready.” Those in the bottom half have 
extremely low literacy skills and meager employment skills that, when combined 
with feelings of helplessness and hopelessness, pose a very different challenge to 
education and employment programs. Also, Zill et al. (1991; cited in Cohen, 1994) 
observed that women who are long-term welfare recipients have lower cognitive 
achievement scores, less education, and somewhat lower self-esteem than short- 
term recipients. In addition, many welfare mothers suffer from conditions such as 
high levels of learning disability, poor physical health, depression, substance abuse, 
and low self-esteem, which can all pose severe barriers to success in education and 
employment programs. 

The 1993 National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) also sheds some insight 
into the literacy proficiencies of welfare recipients. Although it did not address the 
question of welfare specifically, it did ask respondents if they received food st am ps 
It found that 27 to 31 percent of respondents in the two lowest levels, (i.e., levels 1 
and 2) on each of the three literacy scales, (i.e., prose, document, and quantitative 
literacy) reported receiving food stamps compared to only 4 percent of respondents 
in the two highest levels (i.e. levels 4 and 5). The NALS also demonstrated a similar 
connection between literacy and poverty and employment. Nearly half (41 to 44 
percent) of all adults in the lowest level on each literacy scale were living in 
poverty , compared with only 4 to 8 percent of those in the two highest proficiency 
levels. In terms of employment, on each of the literacy scales, more than half of the 
adults who demonstrated proficiencies in Level 1 were out of the labor force, i.e., 
not employed and not looking for work, compared with only 10 to 18 percent of the 
adults performing in each of the two highest levels. 

The above literature suggests that many welfare recipients face numerous 
barriers to obt ainin g appropriate literacy skill s. As a result of prior school 
experiences many may have low self-esteem and little confidence in their capacity 
to learn. As parents enrolled in adult literacy progr ams , they will likely be faced 
with competing demands on their time and attention. Cohen (1994) suggest that 
they also experience up to four times as many life events, e.g., such as loss of 
housing due to fire or eviction, family illn ess, unsafe housing conditions, domestic 
violence and neighborhood crime and violence requiring change and readjustment 
than other individuals. These events upset famil y stability and often interfere with 



efforts to persist in adult literacy programs. However, having survived poverty, 
stigmatization, and f amil y and community crisis situations, the great majority of 
them have the fortitude and strength of character to persist in learning programs 
(even mandated programs) designed to address their learning needs (Friedlander 
and Martinson, 1996). Literacy providers are now faced with the question of how to 
provide the most appropriate learning opportunities for such learners. 

Characteristics of Literacy Programs: Academic vs. Integrated 

The need for welfare recipients to acquire a significant level of literacy within 
a two-year time frame has prompted an increasing number of literacy providers to 
embrace an integrated approach to literacy and occupational skills training as a 
means to improve literacy instruction, knowledge retention, and students’ 
motivation (Cohen, 1994). This transition from the more traditional “academic” 
approach represents a significant change not only in the philosophical orientation 
to teaching literacy skills, but in the entire scope of designing, implementing and 
evaluating the literacy effort. In Table 1, eleven categories of program attributes 
are depicted where the program types differ in their approach to the development of 
literacy skills among welfare recipients. 

Academic Approach 

Proponents of the academic approach believe that it is important to develop 
the generalized knowledge and skills of recipients. They place a premium on 
“symbol manipulation” where the learner is encouraged to master symbolic rules of 
various kinds (Resnick, 1987). Instructional objectives, course materials, and class 
instruction are org aniz ed around the identification, manipulation, and mastery of 
symbols, e.g., letters, words, numbers, formulas, etc., that are abstractions from 
contextual situations. In addition, academic progr am s also value the learner’s 
ability to think independently, without the aid of physical and cognitive tools, e.g., 
notes, calculators, etc., (Resnick, 1987). 

Proponents also, believe that recipients should be taught symbol 
manipulation and independent thinking skills via a focus on coding and decoding of 
abstract concepts (Resnick, 1987). The planning should be conducted by subject 
specialists and guided by the curriculum of K-12 schools (Mezirow, 1996). In this 
view, students learn best in classroom situations via drill and practice exercises 
conducted in individualized (and small group) sessions with the aid of teacher-made 
materials, workbooks, and computer programs. 
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Table 1. 

Characteristics of Literacy Programs: Academic vs. Integrated 



Program Attributes 


Academic 


Integrated 


Purpose and Goals 


Teach generalized knowledge 
and skills that are 
transferable to a wide variety 
of situations 


Teach situation-specific knowledge 
and skills that are applicable to a 
particular contextual situation, 
e.g., a particular job (Cohen, 1994) 


Skills Developed 


Symbol manipulation; 
independent thinking 
(Resnick, 1987) 


Contextualized reasoning; 
employment of knowledge tools 
(Resnick, 1987) 


View of Learning 


Individualistic activity 
comprised of coding and 
decoding abstract concepts 
(Resnick, 1987) 


Social phenomena occurring in 
specific situations that are applied 
to complex problems (Anderson, 
et al., 1996) 


Planning 


Guided by K-12 knowledge 
requirements and performed 
by literacy directors, teachers, 
and others (Mezirow, 1996) 


A negotiated activity involving 
literacy personnel, occupational 
skills specialists-, clients, 
employers, payers and other stake 
holders 


Curriculum Content 


K-12 Subject Matter 
(Mezirow, 1996) 


Academic skills w/in the context of 
occupation (Cohen, 1994) 


Instructional 

Materials 


Teacher made, workbooks, 
computer programs, and 
others (Mezirow, 1996) 


Teacher made, computer-based 
simulated environments, authentic 
problems encountered in the 
workplace, case studies, and 
others (Resnick, 1987; and 
Anderson, et al., 1996) 


Delivery Format 


Individualized, groups, 
lecture, and others 


Coaching, small groups, lecture 
(Cohen, 1994) 


Location 


Classes, communities, homes, 
and others 


Jobs skills centers, classrooms, 
workplaces, and others 


Instructor 

Qualifications 


Literacy specialists and 
generalists 


Literacy instructors and 
occupational skills instructors 


Time-Frame 


1-Wk. to 3 (or more) years 


Several days to 20 weeks 


Student Outcomes 


Certificates, e.g., GED, HS 
diploma (Mezirow, 1996) 


Competence to perform in specific 
contextual situations 
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Integrated Programs 

Integrated literacy/occupational skills programs attempt to integrate basic 
s kill s training with functionally meaningful content. Proponents of this approach 
argue that training by abstraction is of little use to adult low-literates seeking 
immediate entry into the workplace. They believe that to be truly skillful in a 
functional context, learners must develop situation-specific forms of competence, 
and they view learning as inherently a social phenomena, i.e., occurring in specific 
situations (e.g., work, family, etc.) that should be done on complex problems 
(Anderson, et al., 1996). Recognizing that in out-of-school learning situations most 
mental activities are engaged intimately with knowledge tools, (e.g., calculators, 
templates, procedural rules, and others) they argue that learners should be allowed 
to utilize the knowledge tools found in typical work environments and required to 
display their skills in complex workplace situations. Therefore, students learn new 
materials more efficiently as they use knowledge of their jobs, and the knowledge 
tools of the workplace, to develop literacy s kill s In this way, education is made 
more meaningful as it elicits greater participation (and buy-in) from learners who 
need to see the relevance of what they are learning (Keeley, 1991). 

Integrated programs are typically located in Job Centers, community 
agencies, and literacy centers. They attempt to closely simulate the targeted job 
setting and integrate basic skills education and job skills training. Occupations are 
targeted that have a demonstrated lack of workers and only twelve to twenty clients 
are allowed to participate in each program. The programs range from several days 
to twenty weeks in duration. They are typically designed by administrators in 
negotiated arrangements with potential employers, social services representatives 
i.e., payers), curriculum planners, and other stakeholders. 

Conclusion 

National welfare reform will likely usher in a new era of literacy 
programming for adult literacy practitioners. As states design their versions of 
welfare reform, the pressure on literacy practitioners to provide a quick fix to the 
literacy needs of long-term welfare recipients will likely increase. Given this 
pressure it is tempting to make progr ammin g decisions on the perceived surface 
benefits of a particular approach to literacy. 

Although both the academic and integrated approaches to literacy offer some 
appealing attributes to practitioners interested in effectively assisting welfare 
recipient in the transition from welfare-to-work, the jury is still out on their 
effectiveness with welfare recipients in both the short and long-term. More research 
and testing of the appropriate “mix” of attributes from each approach are required 
before committing limited resources to a particular approach. 
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IMAGINING AND CRITICAL REFLECTION IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY: 
AN ODD COUPLE IN ADULT TRANSFORMATIVE LEARNING 

Alex Nelson, University of Technology, Sydney 



Abstract: Adult education approaches to transformative learning generally emphasize the 
interpretive role of critical reflection and critical thinking This explanatory understanding of 
transformative learning as autobiography claims that the learner composes their life, by using 
imagination and critical reflection to interpret their life story within the social context. 

THE PHENOMENON OF REMARKABLE CHANGE 

Remarkable change is not an expectable outcome of adult development. It indicates 
adult transformative learning that has both personal and social dimensions. From the viewpoint 
of the person who makes a remarkable change, their decision to enact this alternative 
behaviour constitutes a deliberate and conscientious shift away from a previously valued 
important personal commitment. As well, the behavioural enactment of a remarkable change in 
life choice contravenes publicly some institutional or cultural norm. In their accounts of 
remarkable change, many authors express a new sense of joy, peace, and freedom. They also 
often claim a greater sense of personal integrity as a result of their choice. 

From a sociological viewpoint, the transformative learning of the co-researchers in this 
inquiry participates in a contemporary worldwide social movement among Catholic priests, 
sometimes described as an "exodus". Since the 1960’s, Catholic priests have been 
reconsidering the meaning of authority and sexuality in their lives. Of these, some 100,000 
have withdrawn from active ministry. The origins, outcomes and impact of this worldwide 
cultural phenomenon of critical review and withdrawal reflect the alternating and sometimes 
conflictful culture of the Roman Catholic church during this era. Questioning of tradition, and 
institutional resistance to change in the policy of mandatory celibacy have both been part of the 
social context in which the co-researchers have lived. In response to enabling constraints in 
their changing social situation, each participant perceived, defined and imaginatively composed 
their life. The narratives of transformation told in this inquiry illustrate well how the authors’ 
historical and proximate social contexts have influenced them. They show also the interaction 
between personal authorship and social construction in adult transformative learning 

A COOPERATIVE INQUIRY INTO REMARKABLE CHANGE: 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL LEARNING 

I began this inquiry intending to discover the learning processes in remarkable change 
and the place of imagining among them. I proposed a cooperative inquiry to the participants as 
a research paradigm appropriate to the study of remarkable change, because it permitted them 
to explore and explain their remarkable change in their own terms. Because the explanations of 
transformative and emancipatory learning emerged as life stories, I renamed the research area 
as autobiographical learning. The research group used interviews, conversation, artwork, 
metaphor analysis, and parable to explore their “ autobiographing ” and transformative learning. 
As the research progressed, I became convinced that the metaphor of autobiography aptly 
signifies the processes of transformative learning that occur in everyday lives. As an outcome 
of transformative learning, learners compose their life as well as its story. 

Autobiographical learning is decemible through significant changes in the learner’s 
self-understanding, worldviews, and ways of being in the world. Remarkable changes have 
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social consequences. Those whose lives are affected by another’s remarkable change expect 
from them some account of the transformation. Our best attempts to give a coherent 
explanation for both continuity and change in our lives lead to a story about improvisation and 
composition. Autobiographical learning, a form of learning from experience, sustains the 
ongoing formation and reinvention of life and its narrative, but only in so far as learners attend 
with both imaginati on and critical reflection to contexts and circumstances in their lives. My 
examination of the narratives of remarkable change led to portray autobiographical learning in 
the following terms. 

• Autobiographical learning, which encompasses reflection on experience, critical thinking, 
and imagining accompanies a transformation of perspectives and lifestyle. Learners change 
the life story they tell to themselves and to others. 

• From time to time , events disrupt our usual ways of understanding ourselves and the 
contexts of our lives. Critical reflection on the interaction between events of inner and 
outer experience and our traditional ways of interpreting our lives, can lead us to see how 
our values, feelin g s, ideas, images, and choices shape and sometimes distort our life. In the 
light of new critical awareness, we grasp for a new self-understanding and an alternative 
personal narrative . 

• As we discover and rediscover our capacity to imagine constructively our life as other than 
it is, we gain a sense of becoming the author of a life story that we invent and re-invent. In 
moments of autobiographical learning, our sense of autonomy and authority increases. 

• The quality of our authorship, and the degree of authority to shape our lives are related to 
the strengths and limits of personal capacities, enabling constraints of culture, significant 
personal relationships, the physical environment, and the vagaries of circumstance. 

• Autobiographical learning may be facilitated by life storytelling in diverse explicit and 
implicit ways. Imagining, critical reflection, and artistic expression call into awareness tacit 
and symbolic dimensions of our knowing. Telling and retelling life stories helps us to 
understand ourselves and explain our life to others. 

Autobiographical learning includes all the processes by which we come to compose and 
construct our life story of continuity and change. Learners generate narratives of self- 
understanding, and find explanations of change in a variety of ways; sometimes suddenly, at 
other times as a result of a lengthy period of learning. Through all of the processes of 
transformative learning from experience runs the common thread of interpretation and self- 
composition. 

Autobiographical learning appears to be arduous. It may require exacting processes of 
self-reflection and sometimes costly choices. People encounter difficulties in enacting a new 
life in a social context where the remarkable change in one’s life story is not welcome. The 
emphasis placed on critical reflectivity (Mezirow, 1991) and critical thinking (Brookfield, 

1987) as primary tools to effect transformative learning suggests that learners extract 
themselves from stagnation and repetitive living through conscious critical awareness. This 
inquiry’s narratives portray the neglected yet crucial factor of imagining in the learners’ 
transitions and transformations. Through each account of autobiographical learning runs the 
thread of self-composition through interpretation. 

IMAGINING 

The agency of imaginin g in autobiographical learning, which leads to self-reinvention, 
appears to involve a sequence of events s imil ar to those in well-known accounts of scientific 



discoveries. The accounts regularly depict a researcher engaged in intense work for a long 
period without apparent result. Then, in a moment of relaxation, an image or insight appears 
within the researcher’s consciousness, unbidden and unexpected. A time of further diligent 
work to fathom the meaning of the insight follows this insight. The discovery which eventuated 
is, therefore, the outcome of an elaborate process of knowing in which insight and imagination 
play a part. Likewise, the interpretive knowing of autobiographical learning is accomplished 
through the joint activity of critical reflection and imag inin g. Although ima ginin g deserves 
thorough exposition and discussion, let this s ummar y of Casey’s (1976) phenomenological 
study suffice here. 

• Imagining and insight may be seen as synonymous; however, ima ginin g differs from 
fantasy. 

• Imagining is a form of mental activity, related to, but independent of other forms, such as 
critical thinking. Imagining-rfatf and imagining-/zovv are two aspects of this activity. 

• Imagining emerges spontaneously into consciousness. Spontaneous images or epiphanies 
may then be elaborated through controlled imagining. 

• Imagining questions, and is questioned by the tradition through which we usually interpret 
our experience; imagining proposes possibilities for chan ge 

• Imagining collaborates with critical thinking to discern distortions in the life story, 
construct an alternative self-interpretation, and enable learners to compose their 
autobiography. 

LIFE AND LIFE STORY ARE FORMED THROUGH INTERPRETATION 

Retelling is the serial reconstruction of the life story. It takes place within and through 
the process of the author’s ongoing self-interpretation. Each new telling of the life story 
reveals the emerging self-understanding of the author. Reimagined life stories disclose the 
outcome of transformative learning, and communicate an explanation of the change A 
constituent common to autobiographical learning and the composition of the life story is the 
work and play of interpretation. 

Differing approaches to interpretation (Gadamer, 1975: Habermas, 1972; Ricoeur, 

1976) contribute to the understanding of autobiography and transformative learning proposed 
here. These three philosophers hold in common that interpretation aims for an explanatory 
understanding of texts and human actions, both one's own and those of others. In 
autobiographical learning and autobiography, the author’s own life and life story are the text 
for interpretation. The principal emphasis in the following discussion of interpretation is based 
on Paul Ricoeur ’s critical hermeneutics. The primary aim here is to consider the interpreting 
which learners do to understand themselves and events in their lived experience. Interpreting 
experience leads to self-formation or deformation, and the construction of autobiography. 

Besides its cognitive function of explanation and understanding, interpretation also 
exercises a normative function in autobiography. Learners expect to reach a self-understanding 
which measures up to their received tradition. The life story appears to be formed through a 
process of ongoing normative interpretation of experience. In this inquiry, the co-researchers 
discovered that change had taken place in their understanding of the interaction between their 
tradition and disruptive events in their experience. Whenever their self-interpretation led to a 
critique and revision of their tradition, the reinvention of the life story was likely to occur . 

Meaningful actions and their accounts, the “texts” for interpretation in this study, 
included all those events and processes which led to the authors’ choice to exit from the 
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priesthood and to enter into marriage. All written texts and meaningful actions leave a mark on 
their social context, have unforeseen consequences, disclose a world before them, and are 
always open to reinterpretation. They have an autonomy which evades the control even of the 
author’s intention (Ricoeur, 1980). Consequently, these life stories are open to interpretation in 
ways other than those which their authors initially intended and later reinvented. 

The co-researchers had for a long time experienced contradictions in their life as 
disruptive, and requiring resolution. Despite active efforts to reach some conclusion to their 
personal chaos, they found that ongoing self-examination in the light of their tradition was 
repetitive and stagnant. However, due to persistent questioning and an ill uminatin g insight, 
their narratives began to disclose to them a world that went beyond their current understanding 
of their immediate social context and ecclesiastical tradition. Ricoeur has observed; “A work 
does not only mirror its time, but it opens up a world which it bears within itself” (1971: 544). 
Thus, their ongoing interpretation of their experience revealed a world which was 
imaginatively possible. Imagining, within interpretive knowing, held out possibilities for 
recomposing their lives and life stories. For these priests, some of this possible world included 
leaving the priesthood and marriage. Critical thinking enabled them to test the feasibility of 
such a re-invention. Within their interpretive activity, through critical reflection the researchers 
detected distortions within their experience and tradition. Through imagining they encountered 
alternative possible worlds. Subsequently, critical thinking enabled them to test the feasibility 
of the reinvention of their life and its story. 

Comprehension of the text or action of one's life consists in apprehending what lies in 
front of it, rather than what was the original situation, context, or author’s intention. To 
understand the meaning of actions of the life story, the author-interpreter must become aware 
of what these actions point toward in disclosing a possible world, and how he or she might 
stand in it. Interpreting positions the autobiographical learners to imagine what might take 
place in their life, and how to enact their new account of self. Narratives in this inquiry show 
that ongoing interpretation of experience and tradition leads on some occasions to a patently 
different self-understanding, and to the enactment of remarkable change. Autobiographical 
learning entails a change from living on the basis of a once self-evident worldview to living 
from an alternative and possible perspective. The process of interpreting draws upon both 
spontaneous epiphany and controlled imagining. 

UNDERSTANDING OR MISUNDERSTANDING? 

Does interpretation, which brings a new perspective and practice, actually constitute an 
understanding rather than a misunderstanding of one’s meaningful action? Validity does not 
rest on the criterion that the new understanding is consistent with the learner’s current 
worldview, since transformative learning implies change in perspective and practice. 

Moreover, this question about validity goes beyond concern about whether the interpretation 
accurately represents what authors say in the life stories. Nor is the question answered by a 
diligent retrieval of the circumstances of the act, or by uncovering authors’ hidden intentions. 
According to Ricoeur, the crucial question about validity asks whether a particular 
interpretation expresses the truth claims of the account of transformation. 

The question about what constitutes genuine understanding or a valid interpretation of 
the ongoing life story is crucial for people making choices for remarkable change. Obviously, 
not all interpretations of experience and tradition are equally valid. Valid interpretation relies 
on good guesses, because each text or action is plurivocal, and “open to several readings and 
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reconstructions” (Ricoeur, 1971: 544). The guess, which enables the process of interpretation 
to begin, is a necessary step in judging what is important in understanding the text and the life. 

In turn, there is a question about how to authenticate guesses. Since the certitude of 
one's interpretation of human actions cannot be demonstrated, an interpretation which purports 
to understand authentically the text of a life needs to be more probable than any other. The 
decision to accept one rather than another is based on judicial consideration of alternative and 
opposing interpretations. Schneiders (1991), sympathetic to Ricoeur's approach, proposed 
some criteria for validity, drawn from her expertise in biblical interpretation. Some of these 
criteria have a global quality, others are specific. For example, she asked whether the 
interpretation comprehensively takes into account all the dimensions of the story that are likely 
to have a bearing on its meaning such as the social context in which the story is composed. The 
criterion of fruitfulness refers to a particular interpretation’s capacity to open up the potential 
of the text to explain the actions it portrays. The ongoing recomposition of autobiography is 
sustained by a fruitful understanding of the interplay of experience and tradition in the author’s 
social context. Referring to the interpretation of written texts, Schneiders proposed that a valid 
understanding takes an account as it stands, unless there is good reason for reshaping it. Valid 
understanding brings an internal coherence that is not achieved at the price of violating the 
whole of the story, or the story as a whole. It offers a plausible account of what appears to be 
anomalous in the story, and is compatible with what else is known about the situation from 
other sources. After due consideration, one particular interpretation is judged to be the most 
genuine. Nevertheless, it is “a verdict to which it is possible to make an appeal” (Ricoeur, 

1971: 555). Reflection by the co-researchers on disorienting events in their experience 
triggered a reinterpretation of their life story. These reinterpretations, which led to remarkable 
change in the co-researchers’ lives and life stories, are examples of an appeal against the 
verdict of an interpretation based on longstanding tradition. 

The world of meaning that is disclosed through interpreting brings an understanding 
which goes beyond what even the actor or author of the text may have understood. To gain this 
expanded horizon, the interpreter’s reflection must involve a dialectic of distanciation and 
participation. Ricoeur described reflection as emerging unexpectedly within ongoing 
experience. In a critical moment of distanciation from the current account of itself that the ego 
gives, the knower becomes reflectively aware of the tradition in which their life stands. 
However, critical reflection alone cannot dismantle tradition’s claim to be of sovereign 
importance for interpreting. Reflection, which includes ima gining and critique, understands 
what is disclosed in the life. Ricoeur argued that poetic understanding receives the 
manifestation which the text itself bears within it. He proposed that interpreting, such as occurs 
in autobiographical learning, belongs to the realm of the poetic. Referring to the broad 
domains of poetic discourse, he argued that the poetic or metaphorical dimension of language 
has a revelatory function. 

In autobiographical learning, the manifestation of me aning , which presents a possible 
reshaping of tradition and the life story, occurs through the author’s poetic and critical 
interpretation of events in experience. Knowing involves both critical distance from the text, 
and poetic participation in it. Submission to a literal understanding of the text of experience 
would close down the revelation of meaning; ima gining and poetic knowing responds 
receptively to the manifestation. In so far as authors embraces the new world of meaning and 
enact it, they compose a new form for both their life and their autobiography. 
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Interpretation is a transformative process in autobiographical learning. The narratives in 
this inquiry show that when spontaneous imagining pointed the authors towards a possible 
change in their lives, they embarked on a transformative reordering of its story. Valid 
interpretation appropriates the meaning of the life story, and promotes interaction and mutual 
questioning between the knower’s horizon and the world which the text projects (Schneiders, 
1991). Interpretation that emerges at last from a fusion of horizons is the more compelling 
when it is based in the current praxis of the interpreter, as well as in his or her reflection. Such 
existential interpretation is critical as well as poetic, since it reaches not just for what the text 
of experience says but for the truth of it. 

Each person's retelling of their story of remarkable change in the co-operative inquiry 
provided them with an occasion for further possible interpretation. The narratives reveal that 
whatever transformation came though the inquiry, it was not only or primarily from conscious 
analysis, but also from a poetic or contemplative attending to their experience and their life 
narrative. In so far as “narration preserves the meaning behind us, so that we can have 
meaning before us” (Ricoeur, 1984: 22), the co-researchers’ autobiographical learning 
generated a new composition of their life story. 

The critical hermeneutics of Paul Ricoeur explores what is yet-to-be-said in text and 
actions by combining the distance of critical reflection with the proximity of poetic 
understanding. Thus, there is disclosed what yet may be part of the meaning of an action or 
text. The author’s self-interpreting reaches to achieve the continuing creative reordering of the 
life story. 

CONCLUSION 

An odd couple, imagining and critical refection, live in the house of autobiography 
where lives and their stories are composed. Skirting the threshold of the unconscious 
underworld, ima gining brings home shady friends such as dreams, questions, and flashes of 
insight. Critical reflection meets them courteously, but with some caution. The odd couple find 
each other’s friends strange and even hard to bear, but some times they throw a party which 
brings them and all their friends together. Then, the conversation is lively and robust; it forms 
and reforms their partnership through understanding, choice and change. 
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Professionalization and the Discourse of Deficiency 
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This paper explores issues of professionalization and the discourse of deficiency in 
Hungarian voluntary organizations and nonformal adult education. The argument 
is made that transformational adult education, e.g., Freire and Mezirow would be 
useful to dispel the myth of individual deficiencies. 

Introduction 

Dramatic political and economic change invokes a social response inextricably 
bound to a society's political, economic, cultural, and social history. Foundations of 
cultural traditions, the source of a population' s identity, are weakened as the state 
encroaches further into the private lives of its citizens seeking new dimensions to 
co-opt in order to control. As cultural currency is diminished and traditions 
atomized, the state must keep pace with new demands on its economic currency as 
this, above all else, becomes the most highly valued currency in the modem state. 
The failure of the state to meet these new expectations provokes a 'legitimation 
crisis" (Habermas, 1975) often reflected in citizens' increased "efforts at participation 
and the plethora of alternative models-espedally in cultural spheres" (p. 72). 

Hungary provides a dramatic case in point. The demise of the authoritarian 
state-socialist regime after 40 oppressive years resulted in democratic elections in 
1990. Voluntary organizations i.e. the types of alternative models eluded to by 
Habermas, exploded on to the Hungarian scene. From fewer than 8000 in 1989, 
Hungary today boasts between 30,000-40,000 registered voluntary organizations 
(Hegyesi, 1992; Kuti, 1993; Les, 1994; Research Project on Hungarian Nonprofit 
Organizations, 1991) . 

Houben (1990) suggests that these organizations, while essential, are not a 
sufficient condition for participation in society. He argues that the key to 
meaningful participation lies in nonformal adult education organized within 
voluntary organizations. Hungarian adult educator Basel (1992, p. 68) supports this 
argument by specifically calling upon "nonformal education and voluntary 
associations [to provide] the various forms of adult education experience, learning, 
awareness raising, and empowerment" necessary for active participation in society. 

This paper will highlight two key issues which emerged from data collected to 
discover, from the Hungarian perspective, the role of and relationship between 
nonformal adult education and voluntary organizations in the growth and 
elaboration of Hungarian civil society after 40 years of state socialism has been 
removed. They are: 1) the professionalization of voluntary organizations through 

nonprofit management training; and 2) the "discourse of deficiency" Hungarian 
adult educators and voluntary organization leaders used to describe program 
participants and the population at large. 

Data for this research was collected in Hungary by conducting in-depth 
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interviews with individuals from over 25 organizations. Extensive field notes and 
debriefing with interpreters provided insight into the cultural context. The 
organizations which participated in this study fall into three general categories: 
voluntary organizations, academic institutions, and government institutions. 

Civil Society 

A visual representation of the social model with the most currency today is 
the triangle model constituted by civil society, the market, and the state. Civil 
society is often defined in two ways: 1) the types of organizations which comprise 
it e.g. voluntary associations, independent universities, publishing houses, trade 
unions, judicial systems, family, and community 2) attitudes and behaviors e.g. 
self-responsibility, trust, liberal thinking, tolerance, and interest representation 
(Ignatieff, 1995; Tandon, 1991; Weiner, 1991). The concept of civil society has 
classical origins and figures prominently in the works of Locke, Hegel, Marx, and 
Gramsd. The nature of rivil sodety varies by degree between countries dependent 
upon the cultural, economic, historical, political, and sodal traditions held by each. 

Voluntary Organizations and Weber's Theory of Sodal Organization 

As this study focuses on voluntary organizations as part of dvil sodety. Max 
Weber's theory of sodal organization provides a useful way to conceptualize how 
they function in sodety. "Assodations" are a basic category of sodal organization of 
which the "rules restrict, or exdude, those outside of if' and whose leaders and 
executive staff enforce the rules and regulations (# 12, 11-2-4, 1978, p. 33). By virtue 
of an executive staff, voluntary assodations are to some extent authoritarian (# 16.2, 
11-1-2, 1978, p. 39). An assodation is "voluntary" when "the established set of 
regulations... claim validity only for those who have entered into membership of the 
assodation through personal choice" (# 15, 11-4-7, Weber, 1978, p. 37). 

To illustrate the point, one can compare the extensive bureaucracy of any 
large national assodation e.g. the American Medical Association with the rather 
informal local garden club. However, both are voluntary assodations and as such 
are subject to administrative constraints and an element of authoritarianism. 

Voluntary Organizations in a Hungarian Context 

It is a mistake to assume that the characteristics of voluntary organizations 
are universally defined, they are not. For example, in Hungary foundations tend to 
be grant seeking, service providers rather than grantmaking organizations common 
in the West. However, similar to the West, the range of voluntary organization 
activities is almost limitless. Their overall purpose tends to be other than profit 
making and organization leadership frequently solidts contributions from private 
sources as well as seeks spedal consideration from the government in the form of 
favorable tax laws and subsidies. Voluntary organizations are often considered 
"bastions of democracy" and sites where citizens can learn democracy through 
partidpation. 
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